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cms JACOBS CASTEEL DOBBY CORDS 


Give You These Great Improvements 


rhe Textile 
stry’s 21 


The Mill 
shelf ..... 34 Open End Cast right to wire core. Will not pull 
out. Eliminates hooks. Also available with BOOSTS 
37 closed eye. EFFICIENCY 
ning Nylon Braid Gives dobby cord a wearing sur- 
Pe face that outlasts cotton by far. Available in 
ortals cae 42 No. 8 (8/32") and No. 7 (7/32'') diameters. 
Turnbuckle That Really Locks. Simplifies har- cuTSs 
ness frame adjustment. COSTS 
ag, Picking, 
3 & Spinning. 63 Jacobs Casteel and Wire-Reinforced Dobby 
heii Cords are also available with cotton-braided 
Weaving ___. 73 wearing surface, in No. 8 and No. 7 diameters. 
ing, Dyeing 
shing 
° 
“nance, Engi- | 
& Handling. 91 | \ 
New 95 | \ 
| . 4 } The Bullard Clark Company 
YS 
rising WS 
¥ 
Clark Publishing 


years Entered as 
-¢lass mail matter 
1911. at Postoflice, 
N. C.. under Act 
March 2. 1897. 
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DIVISION 
A Charlotte, N. C. 
NORTHERN 
PAL DIVISION 
Danielsor., Conn. 


Modern 
Knitting Mill 
uses 
Veeder-Root 


to Speed Production... 
Save Time... 
Eliminate Errors 4 64 


You'll see 2-3-4 Convertible Revolution Counters 
on every knitting machine in the high-production 
mill of the Lawrence Manufacturing Co., Lowell, 
Mass., division of Ames ‘Textile Corporation. 


On the basis of “facts-in-figures’’ supplied by these 
Veeder-Root Counters, workers are paid “by the 
numbers”’ which simplifies paperwork, provides 
incentives, and shows workers their exact 
earning status at all times. 


That’s why Veeder-Root Cost-Countrol is an 
important factor in the production of Lawrence’s 
top-quality knit goods. Find out the advantages 

your mill can gain by using the same simple basic 
system. A Veeder-Root engineer will be glad to 

show you how .. . any time you say. Write: T 


Veeder-Root 


INCORPORATED 


"The 


Double- Wheel Worm-Driven 
Counter on Inspection Table 


Hartford, Coan 
Greenvifie. 
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} This loom gives you all the competitive advantages 


Long range flexibility, practical and economical oper- 


ation, higher production, increased efficiency and a new 
low in maintenance cost are major benefits offered by 
the new Draper X-2. 

The changing fashions in cotton and synthetics create 
a need for a loom which can be converted on short notice 
to weave a wide variety of fabrics. 

The X-2 with its ability to weave cottons or synthetics 
equally well, answers this conversion problem. 


Hopedale, Mass. 


The combined advantages of the Draper X-2 mean 
... higher mill profits. 


DRAPER 
CORPORATION 


Atlanta, Ga. Greensboro, N.C. Spartanburg, S. C. 
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ROBERTS SPINNING 


Today's standard for production, 
yarn quality and investment 


Roberts Spinning ts setting today’s standard for comparison 
in high drafts, package-sizes, roving bobbin sizes, front roll 
speeds, ends up, yarn break factor—and at the lowest invest- 
ment cost per spindle. 


TRIED AND PROVEN. The Roberts M-! Spinning Frame is 
simple and straightforward, free from radical innovations 
or gadgets. Its design has already been tried and proven in 
many successful applications. It embodies all the ball bear- 
ing features most wanted in a modern spinning frame, giving 
highest production and lowest maintenance. 


ROBERTS DRAFTING. Roberts Double-Apron Drafting pro- 
duces highest break factors, best yarn evenness and lowest 
ends down in a range of drafts from 10 to 60, for yarn num- 
bers from 2’s to 100’s, in cotton, synthetics with staples up 
to 3 inches long, or blends. 


LARGE PACKAGE FLEXIBILITY. One basic model of the 
Roberts M-1 Spinning Frame is adapted to run warp bobbins 


with lengths from 10 inches to 12 inches as well as filling 
quills. Standard gauges from 3 inches to 4% inches can be 
arranged to employ the maximum desirable ring size suit- 
able for the yarn number and twist constant. | 


RUGGEDNESS WITH SIMPLICITY. The frame chassis is of 
rugged construction. The working motions use ball bearings 
for every turning and oscillating motion where practical. 
The all-ball-bearing head design is outstanding in its sim- 
plicity and flexibility. All gears in the head are hardened 
and have one pitch, one width, one bore and one keyway, 
making them completely interchangeable. Greased-for-life 
bearings are used in the head and all plain bearings and 
studs are eliminated. Draft and lay constants are adjusted 
simply over the complete range of yarn numbers. 
STANDARD FEATURES. Standard equipment includes Roberts 
Ball Bearing Spindles, Roberts built-in UnitVac Suction 
Cleaning. Roberts AeroCreels are available in every desired 
package size, single or double. 
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Part of a spinning room in a mill with over 
100 Roberts 25-inch Spinning Frames. 


. ROBERTS SPINNING AVAILABLE IN 3 FORMS 
PROVIDES MODERNIZATION AT LOWEST COST 


The cost-cutting, performance, and quality features of Roberts Spinning can be 
obtained through changeovers to the mills’ existing spinning frames, or through 
rebuilt frames supplied by Roberts, as well as Roberts M-1 Spinning Frames. Roberts 
Proposals for Spinning Modernization provide comparison on these 3 methods. 


CHANGEOVERS to the mills’ existing machinery can include drafting systems, 
spindles, creels, suction cleaning, tape drive, gearing, or any combination of these 
to provide the maximum return for minimum expenditures. Performance equa! to 
new can be built into mills’ existing machinery if desired in every manner and form. 


ROBERTS MODEL 55-R REBUILT FRAMES provide complete new spinning performance 
making use only of non-functional support members of older frames, thus affecting 
@ substantial savings and toking advantage of the all-new spinning performance and 
features identical to all-new frames. 


ROBERTS M-1 SPINNING FRAMES are excitingly new from the ground up, with all 


ball bearing features. They are available in 39 inch, 36 inch, and the space- 
saving 25 inch widths. 


ROBERTS COMPANY 


SANFORD, NORTH CAROLINA 
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TOP ROLL SUSPENSION USES 
BALL BEARINGS IN ALL THREE LINES 


The Roberts Ball Bearing Top Roll 
Suspension System uses double-row 
ball bearings in front, middle and back 
lines and incorporates many other im- 
portant design advantages. 


Cots have %” hole diameter, revolve 
together making lap removal simpler, 
and are buffed on standard equipment, 
without attachments. Full length re- 
volving clearers are used. 

Front andeback rolls are interchange- 
able making sequence buffing possible. 

The double-row bearing raceways 
are ground directly into %” shafts. 
Bearings are grease-packed for life 
and a 2-piece labyrinth seal protects 
them from lint entrance and roll picker 
damage. 


The system has controlled self- 
alignment. Conventional deadweight- 
ing or new spring weighting is optional. 

An alternate arrangement also avail- 
able employs a ball bearing top roll 
and special suspension on the front 
line only with Roberts Cap Bars and 
solid top rolls on middle and back top 
rolls. 


Roberts also continues to offer its 
No-Oil Cap Bar and Saddle system 
for all three lines, now installed in 
more than 2% million spindles. 


ROBERTS M-1 SPINNING FRAMES 
MADE IN THREE WIDTHS 


Where it is desirable to match frame 
widths already in the mill, Roberts 
makes and incorporates all of its 
design features of its new frames in 
standard 36 and 39 inch widths. All the 
ball bearing features and details are 
built into these wider frames. 

The Roberts M-1 25 inch wide Spin- 
ning Frame permits 5 frames instead 
of 4 in a 25 foot mill bay, retaining 
30-inch aisles and increasing yarn pro- 
duction 25% in the same place. 

Creel designs have been arranged 
for the frames to handle 12 by 7 roving 
packages on as low as a 3-inch gauge 
frame. 10 by 5 double creels are de- 
signed for 3% inch and larger gauges. 
In all cases, widths and heights of creel 
are not excessive with consideration 
being given for ease of creeling for the 
operators. 


ROBERTS “‘TURNKEY”’ 
ERECTION SERVICE 


Roberts “Turnkey” Erection Serv- 
ice is available in all 3 modernization 
arrangements: buying complete new 
spinning frames, buying modernized 
frames, or changing over the frames 
on your floor. In each arrangement, 
Roberts is entirely responsible for 
installation and performance. 


ROBERTS M1 
<= 
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Product's 


Why 


Dynamic 


Record 


4 
Spindles x 
a 


Less Than Two — 


| Superior Features Provide Extra Serviee For Collecting Broken Ends, Flying Lint 


q @ ANODIZED ALUMINUM FLUTES 


No warping, cracking, or static build-up 
@ SCROLL TYPE FAN 


High velocity downward air discharge disperses motor 
alley heat or can be used to clean beneath frame; also 
facilitates addition of Central Heat Removal System. 


M@ CONVENIENT ACCESS FOR MAINTENANCE 


No need to remove frame switches from unit to reach 
fan and motor. 


@ TOP QUALITY CONSTRUCTION 


Rugged steel collection box smoothly finished in baked 
enamel. Anodized aluminum flutes offered in choice of 
colors. Double capacity unit for serving two frames. 


M@ CENTRAL HEAT REMOVAL SYSTEM 


Can be added to existing Collecto-Vac units without 
conversion. Removes heat from collection unit, frame 
motor, motor alley. 


Bahnson CHR System obsoletes earlier concepts of 
central air handling. 


Get detailed information on the Bahnson Collecto- 
Vac and Central Heat Removal System. Write us 
today! 


COMPANY 


WINSTON-SALEM, N.C. 


AIR CONDITIONING @ HUMIDIFICATION 
VACUUM COLLECTION @ CLEANING @ CREELS 
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hits the road with 


Rayon proves its versatility in your automobile . . . with eleven 
different jobs done well! 


Outstanding is its performance in tires, It is the only fiber that 
actually grows stronger as road friction raises tire temperatures. 
Through forward-thinking industry research, the tensile strength 
of rayon today is 45% greater, and flex strength 60% greater, 
than they were only five years ago! 


No wonder that better than 99 of every 100 new cars coming off 
the assembly lines in 1957 roll on rayon tire cords! 


As major suppliers of carbon bisulfide and caustic soda, we have 
long served the rayon industry. With confidence in the future 

of rayon, we have recently completely modernized our alkali 
plant at South Charleston, W. Va. and are this year doubling 
our carbon bisulfide capacity. 


Westvaco Chior-Alkali Division 
FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


. 161 E. 42nd St., New York 17 * So.Charleston,W.Va. Charlotte,N.C. Chicago Denver Philadelphia St. Louis 
rs BECCO® peroxygen chemicais FAIRFIELD® pesticide compounds organic chemicais NIAGARA® insecticides, fungicides and 
industrial euipnur plasticizers and resine WESTVACO® alkalis, soivents, phosprates, barium and magnesium chemicais 
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Leesona ROTO-CONER 
—the winding way around the world 


- 


URUGUAY — Roto-Coners set up to wind onto paper 
cones. Machines are equipped with round bobbin boxes. 


a 


GREAT BRITAIN — Roto-Coners winding open-wind 
knitting cones. 


Every textile manufacturing country in the world 
uses Leesona Roto-Coners in quantity. 


These quiet, trouble-free drum winders produce 
every type of open-wind package. They wind onto 
paper tubes and cones for shipment or knitting... 
onto cork-covered, wood cones for warper creels... 
onto perforated tubes and springs for dyeing . . . onto 
wood tubes and cones for twisting. 


Around the world they wind cottons... spun syn- 


Agents in every principal textile center throughout the world. 


- 


- 


U. S$. A. — Roto-Coners winding parallel tubes on one 
side, cones on the other. 


- 


4 


4 


FRANCE — Roto-Coners coning 100s — 120s cotton 
yarn, 


thetic staples... wools... worsteds... linens... 
blends. 


The exclusive Rotary Traverse on these machines 
eliminates all moving parts connected with reciprocat- 
ing guides — permits high speed, reduces maintenance, 
and assures uniform packages and top quality yarn. 


For facts and figures on why these versatile, de- 
pendable machines are popular around the world, 
write for the illustrated Leesona Roto-Coner booklet. 


23.6.14 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1605, PROVIDENCE 1, R. 1. 
Sales Offices: Boston + Philadelphia «+ Utica * Charlotte «+ Atlanta « Los Angeles 


Montreal « Hamilton, Canada 
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the high-fashion, high-profit fabrics 


are woven on C&K AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 


NOWLES COp 
Op 


KNOWLES 


MANUFACTURER OF THE WORLD'S LONGEST OF AUTOMATIC BOX LOOMS 


WORCESTER 1, MASSACHUSETTS, U.S.A. 


CHARLOTTE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. . ALLENTOWN, PA. 
Crompton & Knowles Jacquerd & Supply Co., Pewtuckert, &. I. Crompton & Knowles of Conede itd., Montreal, Quebec 
TEXTILE BULLETIN @ May 1957 9 
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Amco Introduces it's New 


Heliclone 


Provides automatic, continuous cleaning of 
looms and ceiling « Drastically cuts clean- 
ing costs * Steps up production + Improves 
quality of fabric + Reduces fire hazard + 
Improves weave room appearance * Boosts 
employee morale « Can be incorporated 
with beam handling equipment. 

Write for further information, or ask to 
have an Amco engineer call. 


Swiftly whirling outlet nozzles, driven by the air stream, direct the 
air jets at an acute angle in overlapping, circular paths. The result 
is a rapid series of high-velocity bursts of air over loom and warp 
surfaces for complete cleaning action. 


AMERICAN MOISTENING COMPANY Air Conditioning Systems and 


Textile Mill Equipment voer 


Executive Offices: Cleveland, N. C. Branches in Atlanta, Boston, Camden, Providence, Toronto oO 


‘late 
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In the textile industry, GDC’s Indanthrene vat dyes are known 
for their unvarying high quality and wide range of colors. 
Indanthrene vat dyes are available in dispersible powders and 
“Infra” pastes, with the particle size most effective for the color 
itself and the dyeing or printing operation involved. 


Call upon our Technical Service Department for assistance in 
any color or color-matching problem. 


fom Research, to Reality. 


SALES Division OF 


wo on 


Re 


CHARLOTTE 
PROVIDENCE . 


CHATTANOOGA 
SAN FRANCISCO 


ndanthrene 


Your customers demand that dyed or printed cottons and rayons 
be colorfast. To them, the hallmark “Vat Dyed” or “Vat Printed” 
on the label or selvage of these goods is assurance that the colors 
are the best available for fastness to light, washing, perspiration, 
and dry cleaning. Vat colors assure you, too, of protecting the 
reputation of your product by preventing color failures. 


GENERAL ANILINE AND FILM CORPORATION 
435 HUDSON STREET+ NEW YORK 14, NEW YORK 


CHICAGO 
IN CANADA CHEMICAL DEVELOPMENTS OF CANADA, LTD., MONTREAL 


Member of the Vat Dye Institute 
Sta Vat Dyes manufactured by the General Aniline and Film Corporation are sold outside the United 
under the trademark “Fenanthren.”’ 


to please ‘‘colorfast-conscious’’ customers 


LOS ANGELES YORK + PHILADELPHIA + PORTLAND, 
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CONTINUOUS 
CRUSHERS 


Protect Your Profit Figures 


In many plants for many years, R & L Continuous Crushers have set the 
standard for reliable operation—and only R & L engineering has developed 
the know-how to offer improvements on their superb performance. 


While these machines deliver cloth at the production rate of the carbon- 
izing range, the actual crushing speed in the machine is better than 200 
yards per minute. A high efficiency is created through this increased speed 
and the reversing action which alternately crushes with manifold pressure 
nips, then whips vigorously to get rid of dust. Performance is automatic 
— needs practically no attention because balanced scrays stop the machine 
if cloth supply gets out of balance with capacity, thus safe-guarding 
your material. 


MODEL CCT4 is a dua! unit auto- 


4] matic continuous crusher of 2 units 


in tandem. 


MODEL CCNB4 is a single unit 
automatic continuous crusher of 
same capacity as our dual unit. 


These Continuous Crushers make possible one single continuous operation 
of acid soaking, drying, baking, and crushing. Continuous neutralizing 
machine is available to run in tandem with them if desired. 


RIGGS AND LOMBARD INC. 
FOOT OF SUFFOLK ST., LOWELL, MASSACHUSETTS 


AGENTS: Poul A. Merriam Co., P.O. Box 86, Prov., R. |. * Larry T. Nelson, 860 3rd St., Santa Monica, Calif. 
Albert R. Breen, 80 E. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 4, Ill. * F. W. Warrington Co., 611 Johnston Bidg., Charlotte, N. C. 
A. Harold Zayotti, Jr., P.O. Box 125, Riverton, N. J. * H. E. Mott Co., Limited, Brantford, Ontario, Canada 
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Since 1898 
Lary Kg 


“ THE DARY RING TRAVELER CO. 
TAUNTON, MASSAGHUSETTS 
LINDSEY |. PHILLIPS. Taunton, Mass. 


Consult your fricndiggary Re presentative: 


JOHN H. O'NEILL Box 720, Atlonta, Ga. 
JAMES H. CARVER Box 22, Rutherfordion, 
CRAWFORD “JACK RHYMER 80x 2261, Greenville, S. C. 
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Te 
Whitin presents the 


Higher production rates up to 50 proven in mills all over the world. 
Ibs./hr. (at 100% efficiency) and The comber operates at a constant 
greater nep removal are perform- 150 nips per minute, 20% faster 
ance features of the new Whitin than other combers, producing very 


Super J Comber. Its constructional even, high quality sliver, with ex- 
features have been thoroughly tremely accurate waste removal. 
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Higher Production 
Greater Nep Removal 
Unsurpassed Sliver Quality 


Lowest Maintenance and 
Operating Costs 


e CONSTRUCTION FEATURES 


8 heads, single side 
Extremely precise construction 
50% fewer parts than competitive combers 


New spring cushion plate, heavier detaching 
rolls and weighting, signal lights, lap run-out 
and knock-off motions 


Unique, simple detaching motion 
Bi-Coil or single sliver 
Unit assemblies 


OPERATING FEATURES 


Simple to operate 

Efficiency up to 97% 

Low production cost /Ib. 

Maintains settings between annual overhauls 


Simple setting, timing and waste control 
adjustments | 


All heads set identically 


Total repair and maintenance costs 1/10th 
or less than competitive combers 


For complete information ask your W bitin 
representative or write direct to us. 


MACHINE WORKS 


WHITINS VILLE, MASSACHUSETTS 
CHARLOTTE, N. C. © GREENSBORO, N. C. © ATLANTA, GA. © SPARTANBURG, S. C. © DEXTER, ME. 
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AND THEN 


REALLY 
THE 


... to assure top-spinning performance! 


Acrilan’s toughest customer is right here in 
the plant. 


His standards are the most exacting in the 
industry. To earn his approval, every pound 
of Acrilan must have the right answers to 
questions like these: 


How well does it lap? Card? Process on roving 
and spinning frames? What maximum per- 
centage of fly can be expected? Is the web 
uniform? What about the quality of the card 
sliver? 

The “customer” is our own pilot mill...opera- 
ting a complete fiber processing system... at 
work 24 hours a day, 7 days a week...checking 
Acrilan performance under the conditions exist- 
ing in your mill. 

This, it should be noted, is one stage in a com- 
prehensive philosophy and system of quality 
control, guiding Acrilan production from 
initial polymer to final staple cutting or tow 
packaging. A philosophy that believes product 
improvement depends on knowing that still 
more improvement can be made. A system 
based on control specifications, tolerances and 


inspection standards previously held unattain- 
able for the newer, man-made fibers. 


The Acrilan acrylic fiber produced to these 
specifications is what we “put through the 
mill’’ for equally critical testing in actual per- 
formance. The gains—in terms of your problems 
—can be stated most concretely: 


¢ FAR BETTER FINISH CONTROL...with 
the direct result of improved carding and spinning 
uniformity. 

e IMPROVED HIGH BULK PROCESSING 
... for greater assurance of fabric shrinkage control. 


e FLY REDUCTION 50 significant tt ts raising 
yarn quality, reducing mill costs and waste. 


e UNIFORM DYEABILITY...no change in 


dye merges for over two years now. 


e STAPLE LENGTH UNIFORMITY superior 
to the most demanding needs in the textile field. 


Obviously, these are meaningful advances... 
crucial to efficient, economical mill operation. 
They demonstrate why mill after mill for the 
last two years has cited Acrilan as its smoothest- 
running, top-spinning fiber. 


ACRILAN 


THE CHEMSTR, LND CORPORATION + CENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE.. NEW YORK 1, N. Y. - DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 3% Overwood Road, 


Akron, Ohio; 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mase.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N. C + 


PLANTS: ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER —Decatur, Ala; CHEMSTRAND*® NYLON — Pensacola, Fis. 
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FOR SCOURING, RINSING, DYEING 


CALGON 


Calgon has many uses in the Textile industry—speed- 
ing up many operations, making others more effective. 
Listed below are a few of the ways in which Calgon 
can help. 

Special problems. demand special answers. Here is 
where the Calgon engineer’s extensive experience with 
water problems of all kinds can help. A letter or phone 
call will put this experience at your service. 


CALGON CONDITIONS WATER—Softens more water 
for less money. Calgon not only softens water until it is 
as soft as distilled water, but acts as a solvent for lime 
soap as well. 


CALGON IN SCOURING OR RINSE BATHS—-Nomore 
lime soap curds. Calgon supplements the detergent 
action of soaps and synthetic detergents. Calgon cor- 
rects the only fault of soap—that of precipitation in 
hard water. 


CALGON IN THE DYEBATH gets brighter, more uni- 
form colors and reduces scum. Calgon exerts a dis- 
persive and solubilizing action on many dyestuffs, and 
acts as a leveling and penetrating agent. You get more 
vivid and more even colors. 

CALGON DISPERSES PIGMENTS for more uniform fin- 
ishes. Calgon is an excellent dispersing agent for clay, 
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calcium carbonate, titanium dioxide and other pig- 
ments. Calgon is particularly effective for uniform 
finishing of rayon and other synthetic fabrics. 


PIGMENTED RAYON—Calgon aids dye penetration of 
dyes in pigmented rayon, giving deeper and brighter 
shades. Calgon stops scum formation, assuring more 
even colors. 


THRESHOLD TREATMENT FOR CORROSION CONTROL* 
eliminates iron, reduces off shades and lowers chemical 
cost of bleaching. Calgon prevents the contamination of 
process water from iron corrosion products. Using very 
small quantities of Calgon, Threshold Treatment is the 
most economical method for elimination of iron con- 
tamination. 

Write for your FREE copy of the new edition of 
“Calgon Data for the Textile Chemist.” 
*Fully licensed for this use under U.S. Patent No. 2,337,856. 


CA LG ©) IN] COMPANY 


A DIVISION OF HAGAN CHEMICALS & CONTROLS. INC. 
HAGAN BUILDING, PITTSBURGH 30, PENNSYLVANIA 
DIVISIONS: CALGON COMPANY: HALL LABORATORIES 
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Keeps Needles Clean! 


Keep rust and size deposits out of your knitting machines! 
Switch to Sinclair crystTorL. This superior needle oil 

is specially formulated for knitting operations: It keeps 
needles free from rust, and not only resists encrustation, 

but will actually remove size or crust build-up. Fewer 
applications of oil are needed between sets. Moreover, 

the light color pays an extra bonus in finishing operations 
... ScOuring is minimized when CRYSTOIL has been used! 


Look into the advantages of Sinclair CRYSTOIL or 
CRYSTOIL LIGHT (for the finer gauge machines). Call your 
local Sinclair Representative or write Sinclair Refining 
Company, Technical Service Division, 600 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 20, N. Y. There’s no obligation. 


CRYSTOIL NEEDLE OILS 
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IF YOU ARE 


ENTERING 
yourR WARPS 


LIKE THIS 


WE SUGGEST YOU LOOK INTO THE 


BARBER - 


WARP DRAWING MACHINE 


With this machine, the time-eating task of 
drawing-in is speeded up tremendously. A 
power-driven needle, running at 127 to 230 
strokes per minute (depending on the number 
of weaving elements to be entered), draws each 
thread in succession through the correct selec- 
tion of drop wire, heddle, and reed dent. This 
correct selection is made accurately and auto- 
matically for each pick by a sequence of me- 
chanical actions controlled by a pattern strip 


— 


me 


COLMAN 


punched in accordance with the designer’s 
draft. Very substantial reductions of drawing-in 
costs are possible, particularly on patterned 
goods such as stripes, plaids, and fancy weaves. 
This modern method of replacing warps has 
enabled many mills, both large and small, to 
meet the ever-increasing demands for a greater 
variety of patterns. Your Barber-Colman repre- 
sentative is qualified to advise you on possibilities 
in your mill, 


AUTOMATIC SPOOLERS © SUPER-SPEED WARPERS~e WARP TYING MACHINES-e© WARP DRAWING MACHINES 


BARBER-COLMAN COMPANY 


s 
4 
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— NEW MACHINERY, EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES —- 


Jacobs Vibration Pad 


| 


to 


Tiger Paw vibration pad (BE. H. Jacohs 


Northern Division, The Bullard Clark 
Co.) 

E. H. Jacobs Northern Division, The 
ullard Clark Co. announces a new type 


vibration pad has been developed for indus- 


try. It ss called Tiger Paw. The pad is tor 


use specihcally with machinery which 1s 


subject to vibration. This durable pad with 
a strong grip that holds 


. 


Hoor 1s molded trom reinforced fiber glass 


machinery to the 


and vinyl resin. The combination produces 
a substance that has excellent resiliency and 
durability. It is this 

ibles Tiger Paw pads to withstand oil, soap 


said composition en 
detergents, water, fungus, acids, bases and 
salts. 

Functionally designed with suction cups 
molded into the parallel surfaces, the Tiger 
Paw holds machinery to the floor withou 
ot adhesives, and at the tim< 


the use same 


the pad reportedly eliminates vibration 


problems. There is no setting or bolting re 
quired; the pad is simply placed under th« 
said to isolate vibration 


machine. This is 


as well as eliminate tt from 
W henevet 
long-lasting pad is simply placed under it 


again im 


trom without 


within machinery ts moved. the 


location. The Tiger Paw 


is available in 22x22” 


the new 
sheets for stockroom 
supply, or cut to propel! machine toot size 


(Request Item No. E-1) 


Geigy Dyestuff 


A new dyestuff known as Cupropheny! 
Green 2BL, which was developed especially 
for cotton and rayon. 
by Geigy Dyestuffs, a 


Chemica! Corp. This color ts a bluer. more 


has he en introduc ed 


division of Geigy 
vivid shade with good dyeing qualities and 
excellent light fastness 

Geigy 


Cuprophenyl Green 


2BL as a self-shade. or as the keystone colo: 


recommends 


tO produce a wide of cool Summet 


colors 


range 
heretofore not possible with thi 
group. An ideal shading color 
Yellow 


‘roduce a wide variety of greens. Its light 


is Cupro 


pheny!| which can be used to 
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fastness is said to be equal Or superior to 
ilmost all direct or after-treated greens on 
the market 

or melamine 
of Cupropheny! 
enhance the 


Anti-crease finishes such as TBL 

resins do not affect the shade 
2BL 
light fastness. Its fastness to 


Green and actually 
washing is rated yery high, and a good re- 
serve of acetate is obtained, according to 
Geigy. Cuprophenyl Green 2BL also ts said 


to have a high rating of fastness to acids 


and alkalis (Request Item No. E-2) 


Whitin Announces 
Super J Comber 


The 


a new 


Machine Works 
comber, the 
maximum production rates up to 50 Ibs. 
QZreater nep 
The increased performance and production 
are secured by the addition of a special 
spring cushion plate. A 
cushion plate, feed roll plate, nipper knif« 
and an increase in the diameter of the de. 
taching rolls reportedly makes the machine 
more efhcient than previous models. In- 
creased spring weighting has been applied 
to the nipper frame and feed 
commodate heavier laps, it is reported 
Other new features of the Super Model | 
aluminum lap rolls, a lap lock 
pawl to insure uniform lap feed, a run-out 
lap knock-off motion and a 2-light signal 
system. One light indicates a sliver break, 
the other a full can. To accommodate the 
larger detaching rolls, head and foot-end 


W hitin 


model 


announces 


Super J, with 


per hour and with removal. 


redesign of the 


rolls to ac- 


include 


bearings and gearing have been strength. 
ened 
All of the advantages of the Model J 
Comber have been incorporated in the new 
model, Whitin reports. An 8-head single 
sided machine, it operates at 150 nips per 
minute under all conditions and reportedly 
has 50% fewer parts than other combers 
Simple and accurate waste control adjust- 
ments are used. The detaching roll drive 
mechanism, as on the Model J, uses 9 con- 
tinuously meshing gears, providing steady 
smooth motion said to be proven complete. 
ly dependable. With ordinary maintenance 
and lubrication the roll drive is said to be 
virtually wear-proot. The draw-box is spe- 
cial 4-over-5 and either single or bi-coil 
sliver can be produced. The new model also 
excellent sliver evenness, low 
maintenance and repair costs of its prede- 
cessor the Model J. 
(Request Item No. E-3) 


retains the 


Dayton Drafting Apron 


A longer-lasting drafting apron that's 
said to be more flexible and repels lint and 
loose fibers to produce more uniform yarn 
has been developed by the Dayton Rubber 
Co. The Dayco AP 664 apron has a draft- 
ing surface of light blue “‘satin-finish’’ com- 
pounds and a semi-glass inner surface of 
pink. The. 2-tone effect is eye pleasing whilc 
resisting usually associated 
with conventional aprons. The exterior blue 


discoloration 


~ 


The new model Super J comber (Whitin Machine Works ) 
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satin-fnish is said to be effective in repell- 
ing loose fibers. The semi-gloss pink in- 
terior permits easier sliding over draft cra 
dle nose bars and eliminates chatter and 
drag. Apron life is said to be extended and 
performance improved. Increased flexibility 
at no sacrifice of strength also facilitates 
movement around fixed nose bars. The rub- 
ber fabric’s imperviousness to static and its 
resistance to processing oils, sunlight and 
general weathering exposure contribute to 
apron longevity, Dayton reports 

(Request Item No. E-4) 


Electronic Air Cleaners 


Three new models have been added to 
the line of Electro-air electronic air clean- 
ers made by Electro-air Cleaner Co. Inc 
132-H which has a 
Capacity to clean 3.200 to 4,000 c.t.m.: No 
160-H that can clean 6,000 to 7,200 c.f.m..; 
and the No. 180-H which has a 8,000 to 
9,600 c.f.m. capacity 


The new models are 


The model 132-H is sized for installa 
tion with heating equipment having 420, 
000—400.000 b.t.u 
toms capacity cooling equipment. The 160- 
H and 180-H are for installation with 600.- 
000 to 960,000 b.t.u. input heating equip 


input and with 7) 


ment, and with 15 to 20 tons capacity cool 
ing units. These new electronic air cleaners. 
according to Electro-air, may be installed 
to operate in conjunction with any standard 
equipment tor heating, cooling or moving 


air. The component parts of the newer 
units, including selenium rectihers, trans 
formers and ionizing wires, are guaranteed 
for 5 years against defective material and 
workmanship. The new Electro-air models 
are designed for a horizontal flow of air 
They have a double manifold washing sys- 
tem to flush trapped dust, dirt, lint and 
pollen trom the collecting plates. Sem- 
automatic and completely automatic wash 
ing systems are available 


(Request Item No. E-5) 


Electric Compress Truck 


According to an announcement by Elwell 
Parker Electric Co., the first electric-pow 
ered cotton compress truck is now available 
to the industry. The truck, known as Model 
F-45T, has been specially designed by EI- 
well-Parker to meet the continuous and s« 
vere handling encountered in the industry 
Ot particular importance ts its electric 
power which provides for 9 to 10-hour con 
tinuous Operation, yet al the same time, 
eliminates dangerous Ras tumes and fire 
hazards. Other important features are tast 
travel speeds, high-speed lift and lowering 
and interchangeable clamp and boom, th 
COMpany Says 

The new truck has been compactly engi 
necred with minimum dimensions for eas« 
of maneuverability in close or congested 
areas, it as said. The frame and all unit: 
are built of the strongest material possib! 
to withstand the most severe operating con- 
ditions, and all units may be removed sep 


Wool, chemically treated 


mills. 


You can spin BETTER YARN at LOWER 
COST with the new improved 


Orr 


Clearer Cloth 


in two types— 


78% Wool and 22% Cotton, or 25 oz. and 30 oz. All Wool. In either 
type, you get the highest quality clearer cloth money can buy. 


The new ORR CLEARER CLOTH is a worthy companion to Orr's All 


Orr Slasher Cloth 


whose quality has made it the choice of so many successful Southern 


For Full Particulars and Samples Write Our Southern Agent 


THE ORR FELT & BLANKET CO., Piqua, Ohio 


Distributed by 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC., 718 Queens Rd., Charlotte 7, N. C. 


Exclusive Southern Sales Agent 


North Carolina—V. Peter Loftis, Jr., 1404 N. Elam Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 
Georgia and Alabama—John Ferguson and Associates, P.O. Box 486, La Grange, Ga. 
South Carolina—Fred E. Antley, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, S. C. 
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arately with maximum ease tor ftast 


(Request Item No. E-6) 


tenance 


Floating Bottom Truck 


Floating bottem truck (Spaulding Fibre 
Ceo.) 


The Spaulding Fibre Co. has announced 
the development and production of a new 
truck tor the handling and storage of tex 
tile yarns and other materials. Outstanding 
feature of this new Spaulding product is its 
Hoating bottom” which depresses as the 
container is loaded, and raises as the load 
is removed, thus always keeping the con- 
tents within easy reach. The floating bot 
tom reportedly cannot tip or jam when the 
load is unevenly distributed because. of a 
specially designed linkage mechanism which 
keeps the bottom level at all times to pre 
vent spilling or damaging the contents 

of vulcanized 
fibre, the floating bottom container has a 


Spaulding’s own 


uniformly smooth surface, it is said. The 
sides cannot warp of buckle to impede the 
smooth action of the bottom. The entire 
construction is resistant 


impacts, abra 
sions, splintering, greases and oils and othet 


mill hazards (Request Item No. E-7) 


Channel-Flo Compressor 


Ingersoll-Rand Co. announces a ‘new air 
compressor to be known as the Channel 
Flo. It is a 2-stage, 200 psig rated motor- 
compressor presently available in 14% and 
2-h.p. sizes. The complete packaged unit 
includes the cushioned 
rubber mounting on an A.S.M.E. vertical 
tank, interconnecting piping and fittings and 
automatic start-and-stop control. The man- 


mot rCOMPpressor, 


ufacturer claims important safety and space- 
saving features in this new unit. Trouble 
some and hazardous belt drive is said to be 
eliminated because the compressor is flange- 
mounted directly on the driving motor. Due 
to this direct mounting, the Channel-Flo 
requires less than half the floor space of 
tank-mounted, belt-driven units of compara- 
ble size. It can also be mounted on a shelf 
side wall or overhead bracket with the ait 
receiver located in an out-of-the-way space 

The Channel-Flo motorcompressor fea- 
tures balanced-opposed piston construction, 
direct motor drive without belts or coupling, 
and a new piston ring design which is said 
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THE DEAD-WEIGHT, CONSTANT-PRESSURE 
CALENDER RACK RELEASE 


This replaces the old friction let-off, and 
applies dead weight to the calender racks in the 
same manner as if a weight were hung on a 


drum-pulley on the calender rack cross-shaft. 
The disc, which replaces the old friction drum, is 
firmly gripped by clutch-pads on each side of 


the disc. The slightest movement of these clutch 


pads automatically opens them to let the let-off 


disc move. The disc is therefore constantly 


holding a dead weight in suspension, and the 


pressure on the lap is quite uniform. 


This makes firmer, heavier laps 
without calender rack breakage. 
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“Seconds 


Experienced Mill Men know it 
costs just as much to make 
“seconds” as it does quality 


products. 


Steady use of “G-C” Quality 
Textile Lubricants will cut 
down on “seconds” and in- 
crease the quality of your prod- 


ucts. 


Many Mill Men know what 
we mean because they are us- 


ing our products. 


If you are not now a user of 
“G-C” Quality Textile Lubri- 
cants, let us furnish working 
samples — no obligation, of 


course. 


Write, wire or phone 


GEORGIA-CAROLINA OlL COMPANY 
Box 101 Phone 22-1428 
MACON GEORGIA 


gt 
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io result in unusually low ol consumption. 
Ingersoll-Rand further states that the Chan 
nel-Flo was engineered for compactness, 
economy and trouble-free operation and 
offers many other features including a cush 
ioned rubber compressor mounting, inlet 
hiter and muffler, a totally-enclosed crank 
case, reliable splash lubrication, standard 
N.E.M.A. face motors. A.S.M.E. re- 
ceiver and a continuous service rating. 


(Request Item No. E-8) 


Stainless Liquid Meter 


Based on the Neptune positive displacc 
ment principle, with only one moving ele 
ment exposed to the liquid, the Neptunc 
Meter Co.'s new stainless steel meter now 
makes it possible to obtain close metered 
control over corrosive solutions and chem: 
cals which must be kept pure. Virtually 
immune to chemical attack, the meter wiil 
maintain its high accuracy over long periods 
ot service in batch mixing and general 
process work, it is said. By measuring th« 
liquids “inside the pipe’ it eliminates many 
of the hazards of handling corrosive liquids 
Also important in many applications, Nep- 
tune says the meter ends processing prob 
lems caused by metal pick-up or contam- 
ination of liquids being metered. 

(Request Item No. E-9) 


Dry Acid Compound 
For Corrosion Removal 


Oakite Drycid, a new powdered acid ma- 
terial which removes rust, scale and corro- 
sion with greater safety to metal surfaces as 
well as personnel, has recently been intro- 
duced by Oakite Products Inc., manufac- 
turer of industrial cleaning and metal treat- 
ing materials. Added to water in concentra- 
tions upwards of 8 oz. to the gallon, Oak- 
ite Drycid is said to go into solution fast 
and to be useful in applications by circu- 
lation or immersion. Solutions of the com- 
pound may be used cold or for faster action. 
heated to 165° F. It is said to be effective 
in the removal of scale, scale-like deposits, 
rust, iron sulphides and other oxides. 

Major advantages of this new material 
include its ease in shipment and in storage 
as it requires non-returnable carboys but is 
shipped in fiber drums; its mild, aromatic 
odor and non-fuming characteristic; its 
greater safety on aluminum, brass and gal- 
vanized surfaces, when used as recom- 


mended. (Request Item No. E-10) 


Improved Masking Tape 


An improved version of a high-tempera- 
ture masking tape with better resistance to 
adhesive transfer and easier removal prop- 
erties has been announced by Minnesota 
Mining and Mfg. Co. Designed especially 
for critical high-temperature masking con- 
ditions, the tape—No. 214 (Type 2MNB) 

can be used in temperature up to 300° F 
for bakes up to 8 hours in duration. It will 
withstand heat cycles of shorter duration 
up to temperatures of 400° F., the 3M 


company said. The tape, with its improved 
properties, has a patented crepe paper back 
ing and a firm pressure-sensitive adhesive. 
It can hold textiles during high heat plea: 
ing operations, the 3M company said. | 
has a tensile strength of 20 lbs. per in. of 
width, an adhesion to steel of 25 oz. per in. 
of width, and elongation of 9%. It is 8 
mils thick. The tape is available in standard 
roll lengths of 60 yds. and in any width 
(Request Item No. E-11) 


Long Bed Lathe 


A new 16” x 14° lathe for machining 
tubing, shafting and other long work 
(Seuth Bend Lathe Works ) 


South Bend Lathe Works has introduced 
a new long bed lathe designed especially 
for machining tubing, shafting and other 
long work. The new 16”x14’ lathe takes 
up to 129” between centers. Swing over 
cross slide is 9%” (114%" without chip 
guard) and maximum capacity over bed 
ways is 164%,” diameter. Continuous X- 
bracing is used the entire length of the bed 
to provide extreme rigidity. 

With 16 speed drive, the spindle speeds 
range from 15 to 980 r.p.m. Motor and 
driving mechanisms are enclosed in a cabi- 
net base under the headstock. The spindle 
hole takes work up to 149” and maximum 
collet capacity is 1”. The spindle can be 
supplied with threaded, cam lock or long 
taper key drive nose. The quick change box 
provides .8 thread cutting feeds, 48 power 
longitudinal carriage feeds and 48 power 
cross-feeds. 

Accessories available for use with this 
lathe include pipe centers, steady rest, fol- 
lower rest, taper attachment, external and 
internal grinding attachments, collet equip- 
ment, coolant reservoir and pump, turret 
tool block, pneumatic bar feed, milling and 
keyway cutting attachment and a complete 
line of chucks and tools. 

(Request Item No. E-12) 


Chlorine-Resistant Finish 


Bradford Dyeing Association (U.S.A.) 
has announced that a new chlorine-resistant 
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cotton finish has been developed by its re- 
search laboratories. This new finish, called 
bradperma CMI, offers a 100% “‘drip dry’ 
feature and chlorine resistance to cotton 


fabrics for shirts, shorts, pajamas, uniforms, 
blouses and white goods of all kinds 
Bleaches and detergents may be used safely 
on cotton finished with Bradperma CMI 
without fear of the material turning yellow. 
the company says. Bradperma CMI is used 
in conjunction with the mercerized Rigmel 
Shrunk process and keeps residual shrink 
age within 1%. (Request Item No. E-13) 


Quick Release Nipple 
For Johnson Joints 


Quick release nipple for use with John- 
son rotary pressure joints (The Johnson 
Corp. ) 


A new quick release nipple has been de- 
veloped by the Johnson Corp. for use with 
the companys rotary pressure joints. John- 
son joints are used on dry cans, calenders 
and slashers to admit steam or liquids under 
pressure to rotating rolls or drums. This 
new quick release nipple, or Q nipple, 
greatly simplifies the task of connecting 
joints to journals of such machines. 

The nipple consists of 3 parts—a journal 
flange, a tapered split ring and a nipple 
flange. The journal flange is fastened to the 
journal with counter sunk cap screws. It has 
a recess into which the nipple fits, and 
threaded studs on which the nipple flange is 
tastened. The tapered split ring is wedge- 
Shaped in cross section. The 2 halves fit 
into a recess in the nipple, and bear against 
the shoulder at bottom of this recess. The 
nipple flange slides over the tapered split 
ring, and onto the threaded studs of the 
journal flange. When the nuts on the studs 
are drawn up the wedging action between 
the nipple flange and the tapered split ring 
exerts a tremendous force to lock the nipple 
securely in position. The nipple can be dis- 
assembled, and joint removed, simply by 
backing off the nuts. 

In contrast to the old threaded nipple, 
this new Q nipple needs only a simple 
wrench for installation or removal of the 
joints, Johnson points out. It ends any dan- 
ger of damaging or crushing the nipple 
with heavy pipe wrenches. The Q nipple 
can be furnished on all Johnson joints—the 
pipe-supported Type J, the rod-supported 
Type L, the self-supporting Type S, and the 
Type N which serves where an internal pipe 
must rotate with the roll. Johnson joints are 
available in sizes from 4%” to 8”, for pres- 
ures up to 250 p.s.i. 

(Request Item No. E-13a) 


Mathieson Surfactants 


A new “J” series has been added to the 
Poly-Tergent line of nonionic surface active 
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Housing 


PROCTOR’'S 


DUPLEX AIR CIRCULATION 


is the answer 


The reason why the Proctor Tenter 
Housing offers the greatest drying 
capacity per foot of length, les in 
the careful design of Proctor’s du- 
plex air circulation system. It is the 
only system that gives absolute 
uniformity of drying or curing. User 
experience has actually proven out- 
put increases of up to 150° over 
conventional housings! 

The Proctor air circulation sys- 
tem, with its accurate control, has 


another advantage too. It permits 
handling of the widest range of fab- 
rics, with the assurance that each will 
receive exactly the correct treatment. 

You cannot afford to overlook a 
machine that will pay for itself, out 
of savings, in two years, as shown 
in actual case histories. Ask for a 
Proctor engineer to go over your 
requirements, and judge for your- 
self the advantages to be gained by 
the use of this Tenter Housing. 


PROCTOR EQUIPMENT FOR THE TEXTILE FIELD 
AUTOMATIC BLENDING SYSTEMS * WEIGHING FEEDS * PICKERS * SHREDDERS 
* BALE BREAKERS * SYNTHETIC CARDS * GARNETTS * DRYERS FOR FIBROUS 
MATERIAL * YARN DRYERS * HOT AIR SLASHER DRYERS * CLOTH CARBONIZERS 
* ROLLER DRYERS AND CURERS * LOOP AGERS FOR PRINT GOODS * TENTER 
HOUSINGS * OPEN-WIDTH BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR WOVEN FABRICS * MULTIPASS 
AIRLAY DRYERS + NYLON SETTING EQUIPMENT * CON-O-MATIC WASHERS 
* CONTINUOUS BLEACH SYSTEMS FOR TUBULAR KNITS * EQUIPMENT FOR 
PRODUCING “QEDMANIZEp° ® SHRUNK-TO-FIT FABRICS * CARPET DRYERS 


PROCTOR & SCHWARTZ, Inc. 


PHILADELPHIA 20, PA. 


[ Proctor} 


Manufacturers of Textile Machinery and Industrial Drying Equipment 
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earlier this vear by the 
industrial chemicals division of Olin Math- 


agents introduced 


ieson Chemical Corp. An outstanding char 
acteristic of the new series is said to be the 
wide temperature range over which the 
products are effective. Extending trom 0 to 
100° C., this that 
available through most other large volume 
One Poly 
Tergent J-500, can be used at the boiling 


poimt of 


range is greater than 


nonionics member of the series. 


water without serious loss of its 


Surtactant properties 
The 


ascending moleculas 


series consists of 4 products Oo; 
weights. All are al: 
phatitc polyoxyethylene ether alcohols. They 
are clear liquids of low viscosity, pale yel 


mild 
pleasant odor, according to Mathieson. All 
members of the series are good wetters, de- 
tergents and dispersants. They are stable 
under of conditions, and be 
their effectiveness at low 


low to amber in color. and have a 


a wide range 


cause of concen- 
trations they can be employed under many 
conditions of marginal compatability, it 1s 
said 

Poly-Tergents ]-300 and J-400 are eftec- 
agents in all 
processing and types of equipment 


Stages of wet 
In de 
sizing, they will improve the penetration of 


tive scouring 


starch-liquefying enzyme baths at levels as 
low as 2 to 4 oz. per 100 gals of desizing 
Ability to function in highly alka 
line solutions and at elevated temperatures 
makes the “J” products effective aids in 
kier boiling of cotton raw stock, yarn and 


liquor 


PILOT MOUNTAIN NORTH CAROUNA 


| THE PILOT | 


The Pilot works with management — 


building business by protecting workers! 


From the telephone switchboard to the textile mill the protective arms of The 


Pilot cover all phases of Southern industry. Individually tailored group insur- 


ance programs stimulate profits and production by improving employee relations, 


reducing labor turnover, and attracting competent help. 


Deo You Have a Group Insurance Plan? Write or Wire 


Life “Company 


GROUP DIVISION « 
PILOT TO PROTECTION SINCE 1903 « 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 
0. F. STAFFORD, PRESIDENT 


piece goods, in both open and closed kiers 
As bleachmg assistants, ]-300 and J-400 
assist wetting and keep the bath clean with- 
out undergoing decomposition from either 
hypochlorite or peroxide. Both products are, 
according to Mathieson, equally efhcient in 
promoting wetting in the dye bath 

All members of the “J” series are com- 
patible with basic colors as well as direct 
or acid colors, and can serve as retarding 
or leveling agents. J-500 is particularly -ef- 
tective as a leveling agent. The high chem:- 
cal and metallic stability of J-300 and J.- 
400 make them especially effective in the 
soaping of prints and vat and naphthol 
dyeings 

J-200, ]-300 and J-400 are said to be 
useful in finishing baths where instantane 
ous wetting of the fabric is important. All 
members of the can be used with 
many finishes to promote speed of penetra- 
tion without appreciably 
hand 
tensile and tear strength 


(Request Item No. E-14) 


SeTIES 
affecting such 


properties as crease resistance and 


Pilling Tester 


The United States Testing Co. has com- 
pleted the trials of its new pilling tester 
and announces the availability of this in- 
strument to industry. The 
which conforms to A.S.T.M 
(D-1375-55T). has been several 
years in the testing company's laboratories 
A compact, efficient instrument, it can be 
used ta test both knitted and woven goods. 
Test obtained in a 
minutes 


pilling tester, 
specifications 
used for 


results are matter of 


In the new pulling tester, a complex rub- 


bing and twisting action is achieved by 
contact of a reciprocating table, which holds 
the abrasive and rotary head, to which the 
sample is attached 
ulates- the type of instrumental in 


causing fabrics to pill, the company reports. 


This rotary action sim- 
wear 


The instrument comes equipped with a 
grit surface table and a rubber sheet table. 
In addition, ring clamps on both the tables 
and the rotary head permit easy substitution 
of a variety of other surfaces. Because of 
this, the pilling tester can be employed in 
durability tests of a wide assortment of 
articles whose wear depends on a rotary 
type 


action, Other features of the pilling 


stroke counter, clearer 
brush and attachment for varying the pres- 
sure imposed on a sample. In 


tester mmclude a 
addition. 
provision is made for adapting the instru- 
ment for wet-and-dry tests. 


(Request Item No, E-15) 


Adjustable Conveyor 


A new aluminum portable belt conveyor, 
hydraulically adjustable and specially engi- 
neered to facilitate unloading, transferring, 
boosting and stacking operations, has been 
developed by the E. W. Buschman Co. The 
new Trojan Sertes A conveyor cuts handling 
time and costs because it reportedly adjusts 
by finger-touch to optimum height and an- 
gle of incline to suit the materials handling 
need. In the extreme raised position, this 
conveyor is said to provide handy high-low 
transfer tor loading and unloading freight 
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ne THOUGH OF NO CONCERN TO THIS 
is MASTER WEAVER, warp sizing is often the key operation in textile manu- 
sf facture. Clinton starches answer every common requirement for warp sizing. 
= Because of their uniform high quality, Clinton starches can be depended 
rs on to permit high weaving efficiency under a wide range of conditions. It’s 
nm 
Jf a fact that many mills use Clinton starches as a standard of comparison. 
: In the finishing operation, too, Clinton starches provide a consistently depend- 
g able means of producing the precise hand or weight which various fabrics 
: may require. Make the most of your investment in machinery by relying 
. on quality starches by Clinton. 

= * technical service in connection 
) 3 «+.and remember «+ with your specific problems 

Ses! . is available without obligation. 

wality products 

IH FROM THE WORLD'S CORN CENTER 


CLINTON CORN PROCESSING COMPANY 
CLINTON, IOWA 


: Our 50th Anniversary Year — 1907-1957 


- 
every texti manufacturer can 
benefit from starches 
~ 
Hid 
| 
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cars, taking bags and boxes away from seal 
ers, etc. In low-level position, Buschman 
Says it acts as a low-cost power component 
in wheel and roller conveyor lines. In 
between positions can be easily selected to 
meet a wide range of preduct handling 
operations. 

Available in 10, 12, 14, 16, 18 and 20 
ft. lengths, the Trojan Series A operates in 
both forward and reverse. The non-slip 
belt, 12” wide, safely elevates at angles up 
to 30° without cleats; for steeper angles 
cleats are available to assure efficient han 
dling. Heavy-gauge aluminum alloy fram« 
and removable undercarriage are said to 


fold easily, to make this conveyor extreme- 
ly compact tor low-cost shipment and stor 
age. All moving parts are safely shielded, 
yet the unit is light in weight for easy 
mobility. The new Trojan Series A features 
Buschman Quick-Eez coupling for fast set 
up in conjunction with other types of con 
veyors. The power unit includes a 4 h.p 
motor on units up to 16’, % h.p. on units 
18’ to 20’. Belt speed is 55 f.p.m. All 
Trojan Series A units are test-run, read 
for immediate operation 

(Request Item No. E-16) 


Finishing Oil 


American Cyanamid Co. has announced 


) 


REGISTERED 


inates blackened yarn. 


application cost. 
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Atlanta, Ga. 


The Superior Twister 
Lubricant 


Impartial tests made by leading yarn and thread mills 
prove invariably that white NON-FLUID OIL reduces 
traveler friction and stops overstrain on yarn. Further- 
more, it reduces the number of broken ends and elim- 


By providing clean, dependable lubrication, white NON- 
FLUID OIL assures more even operation of frames, 
with increased output of cleaner, better quality yarn 
at lower production cost. Saves too on lubricant and 


White NON-FLUID OIL is preferred for ring lubrica- 
tion by most leading yarn and thread mills. Write today 
for a free testing sample and Bulletin T-13. 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY LUBRICANT COMPANY 


292 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17,N. Y. 


WORKS: NEWARK, N. J. 
So. Dist. Mgr. : Lewis W. Thomason, Jr. Charlotte, N.C. 


Birminghom, Ala. 


Columbus, Ga. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


WAREHOUSES 


Greenville, S. C. Detroit, Mich. 
Chicago, tll. Providence, R. |. 
Springfield, Mass. St. Louis, Mo. 


Greensboro, N. C. 


| NON-FLUID OIL is not the name of a gereral class of lubricants, but 
pare is @ specific product of ovr manufacture. So-called grease imita- 
tions of NON-FLUID OL often prove dangerous ond costly to use. 
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the development of No-Odorol 1299-S, a 


sulfonated oil made from selected saponi 
fable oils. A clear, bright, light-colored oi! 
at room temperatures, it is described as a 
highly uniform product which does no! 
vary from shipment to shipment. No 
Odorol 1299-S is recommended for the soft. 
ening and finishing of cotton, rayon and 
synthetic fabrics of various construction 
when a full, smooth, well-lubricated hand 
is desired. It is said to be highly resistan: 
to discoloration and odor development du 
special treatment in the manufacturing 
process and may be used alone as a soften- 
ing agent for pure finishes. American Cy 
anamid says the new oil may be used with 
all of the commonly used anionic and non 
ionic agents, starches and gums in textile 
hnishing formulae 
No-Odorol 1299-S produces highly ab- 
sorbent finishes on most fabrics and elimi- 
nates the need of a rewetting agent, in 
many cases, on fabrics that are to be sanfor 
ized. The oil ts said to enhance sewability 
and cutting and act as an excellent softene: 
tor all types of yarns 
No-Odorol 1299-S is free from volatile 
mineral oils and minimizes the possibility 
of condensate forming in closed frames a 
high drying temperatures, according to 
American Cyanamid. 
(Request Item No. E-17) 


Lightweight Dolly 


Stokvis-Edera & Co. has announced a new 
dolly, the Multiton Junior, which is said t 
hil the need for an inexpensive method with 
which to handle loads of from 1,900 to 
6,000 Ibs. close to ground level. Multiton 
Junior ts only 2%” high. Of all steel con 
struction, it moves on three 2! hg diameter 
rollers each equipped with precision neo- 
prene-sealed ball bearings. Rolling friction 
is ‘said to be reduced to a minimum so that 
Capacity loads can be moved without pow 
ered equipment of any kind. Sturdy yet 
light (a compact 1214 lbs.) the new dolly 
can be used in sets of 2, 3 or 4 to fit the 
load. It 1s available in straight motion or 
as swivel-type models 


(Request Item No. E-18) 


Block-Out Kit 


aa 


Complete block-out kit for reclaiming 
used shipping containers ( Diagraph- 
Bradley Industries ) 


Diagraph-Bradley Industries has announc- 
ed a new block-out kit which is designed 
to contain everything necessary for reclaim- 
ing used shipping containers. The kit may 
be used also for correcting errors made on 
new cartons. The block-out allows the cor- 


rection to be made quickly, neatly and 
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conomically. It is reported especially suit- 
ible for use on corrugated boxes but equally 
sable on wood crates, cloth sacks, metal 
lrum heads, etc. 

Block-out ink is a tan obliterating fluid 
which can be applied with brush or roller. 
(One coat 1s reported to cover all old stencil 
ing, crayon marks, labels, etc.. and dries 
immediately leaving a clean surface suit- 
able for any type of marking. The container, 
which holds a quart of ink, has a chimney- 
type cover which allows the brush to re- 
main in ink and always be ready for instant 
use 

Diagraph-Bradley supplies the kit with 
one gallon of block-out ink, one 3” pure 
bristle brush and one quart of block-out 
thinner which is used for thinning the ink 
as required or for cleaning the brush. 

(Request Item No. E-19) 


Arnold, Hoffman Releases 
Dual-Purpose Weighter 546 


New Weighter 546 is described by 
Arnold, Hoffman as a . double-purpose 
product, in that it combines the desirable 
characteristics of softener and weightet 
into one convenient, easily applied finish- 
ing agent. 

Arnold,- Hoffman states that Weighter 
546 may be applied to a variety of knit 
or woven fabrics by any non-substantive 
means. Because it exhibits stability under 
diverse conditions, other ingredients may 
be added to the finishing bath to impart 
additional fabric characteristics. Similarily, 
ingredients may be added to increase or 
enhance the softening and/or weighting 
properties of Weighter 546. Desirable ef- 
fects are obtained by the addition of 
Ahcovel A. In general, however, Arnold, 
Hoffman notes that use of the weighter 
alone is sufficient for most applications. 

Composition of Weighter 546- includes 
50% active ingredients. It dissolves readily 
in water, and is said to have excellent 
storage stability. Conditions normally en- 
countered in finishing and in domestic use, 
the makers report, will not cause Weighter 
546 to discolor fabrics or to impart an 
odor to the fabrics to which it 1s applied 


(Request Item No. E-20) 


U. S. Distributor Named 
For Wam Label Machines 


The Wam label imprinting machine 
(Jackmeyer Label Corp. ) 


All models of Wam, the European line 
of label imprinting machines, are now avail- 
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SAVE TIME— 
SAVE MONEY 
with 
MATERIALS 


HANDLING 
EQUIPMENT 


L 


MADE TO YOUR 
SPECIFICATIONS 


BENNETT 
ROSE 


J 


The BENNETT ROSE COMPANY has the most modern equipment available; 
operated by skilled craftsmen with years of experience in the manufacturing 


of Materials Handling Equipment. This is your assurance of Top Quality, 


Labor-Saving Equipment at Competitive Prices. 


For instance . . . Smooth, Easy, Economical Transportation. WOOD, FIBRE 
AND METAL TRUCKS—OF ALL TYPES—FOR ALL NEEDS. 


The Fibre Truck, shown 
at left, is made of gen- 
uine vulcanized fibre riv- 
eted to 2” steel band 
froming. 48” long, 23” 
wide, 30° deep and is 
equipped with roller-bear- 


ing rubber casters. 


Trucks of the same style can be furnished of Mild Steel, 
Painted, Galvanized, Aluminum or Stainless Steel. 


We manufacture this popular QUILL CAN or 
Bobbin Can (shown here) to specifications in 
three sizes—long, short or half size. We can fur- 
nish any type Can for various type looms, any 


style or design. Send us your inquiries. 


Your inquiries for all types of Filling Boxes, Racks, 
Trucks, Special Equipment and Miscellaneous 


Items will be appreciated. 


Write us for Newest Literature or call: Spartan- 


burg 3-9223. 


‘ 
| 
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able to American manufacturers through 
Jackmeyer Label Corp. Wam machines are 
designed to handle special imprinting prob 
lems on labels and tags. All models of 
Wam will reportedly imprint on cloth, 
pressure-sensitive material, heat-seal paper, 
gum labels, button tags, pin tickets, string 
tags, and all forms of box labels, and pack 
aging identification labeling in sizes from 
1” x up to 4%” x 64%". Every Wam 
model will run in variable sizes it is said 
Manufacturers whose standard labels or 
tags must have special identifications tor 
sizes, quantities, lot numbers, classifications, 
contents, changeable prices, trade names, 
can now print their own at 120 per minute. 
Features of the Wam line are said to 
include consecutive numbering units; set 
numbering wheels which are changeable in 
seconds; automatic pre-set counter; fully 
automatic label rewinds or automatic label 
cutting; interchangeable inking units; 
color imprinting; combinations of numbers 
and letters and up to 23 lines of imprint. 
ing on one label or tag. Special printing 
cylinders are designed for the particular: 
needs of manufacturers. Jackmeyer reports 
these machines occupy about half the space 
of a standard typewriter. 
(Request Item No. E-21) 


Laboratory Dyeing Machine 


A line of high-temperature laboratory 
dyeing machines, specihcally designed tor 
dye experimentation and research, are being 
introduced in the U. S. by Cosa Corp 
These machines are said to provide a ver- 
satile and dependable means of pre-testing 
dye formulas and techniques on any textile 
fiber in any form, Made by Scholl Ltd.., 
these laboratory dyeing machines have been 
held-proven in one of Switzerland's largest 
dyehouses. They are exactly proportioned to 
full-size production machines. Cosa reports 
that by pre-testing with these machines 
dyers can carry out subsequent, full-scale 
dyeing without stopping for changes or cor- 
rections. Dyeing can begin above or below 
the boiling point and be carried on with or 
without pressure. Dyestuffs and chemicals 
can be added, according to Cosa, and sam- 
ples taken at any time, without interrupting 
the dyeing cycle—even during high-tempet 
ature dyeing. By means of the overflow and 
reserve tank it is said a new bath can be 
prepared while dyeing is continued in the 
main pressure kier. A window permits con- 
stant observation of the liquid within the 
machine. Scholl laboratory dyeing machines 
are constructed of acid-resistant stainless 
steel. They are easy to service and extreme 
ly low on maintenance, it is said. 


(Request Item No. E-22 


Aluminum Take-Up Bobbin 


A new aluminum take-up bobbin has 
been introduced by Allentown Bobbin 
Works. The bobbin features an aluminum 
barrel and heads which are brazed together 
and anodized against corrosion. The result is 
a strong, single unit without joints, cracks or 
crevices where the yarn can be trapped. The 
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4/16” aluminum gives a strength that 1s 
said to be far superior to comparable bob 
bins of other materials produced by other 
construction methods 

(Request Item No. E-23) 


Tension Meter 


. 


A 


New lightweight tension meter (Tensitron 
Inc. ) 


A new lightweight’ tension meter for 
checking tensions during the processing of 
yarns and cords is announced by Tensitron 
Inc., maker of instruments for the measure- 
ment and control of tension and torque. 
This new instrument has a range of 1 to 
20 Ibs., with great resolution at the low 
tension end. It features a lever-inserting 
mechanism whereby 2 outer rollers are low- 
ered or raised simultaneously. The controll- 
ing lever is at the side of the instrument 
away from the moving material, thus pro- 
tecting the operator's hands, and the moving 
material is kept away from the observer at 
all times. The rollers are tapered, thus 
widening the opening where the material 
to be tested is placed and at the same time 
guiding the material into test position. Wide 
flanges at the bottom of the low-inertia roll- 
ers hold the material securely in place while 
tension is read as the material travels at 
production speed. 


(Request Item No. E-24) 


Test Indicating Light 


A push-to-test indicating light unit that 
provides a quick and positive method of 
testing for burned out lamp bulbs on con- 
trol panels and pushbutton stations has 
been announced as available from the Gen- 
eral Electric Co.'s general purpose control 
department. Through the use of a continu- 
ously energized testing circuit an immedi- 
ate indication of a faulty bulb is given by 
pressing the unit's color cap. It ts not nec- 
essary to remove the indicating light cap or 
the bulb 

The device's basic unit is interchange- 
able with the company's new illuminated 
oiltight pushbutton by simple removal of 
jumper wiring. The unit's heavy-duty con- 
tact block is the same as on other oiltight 


units. It is said to be easily htted in the 
same hole and mounting space as existing 
oiltight units and the push-to-test device 
can be panel or back-mounted 
The unit's transformer is built for ex- 
tended life and provides the safety of an 
insulated secondary winding, according to 
G. E. Strongbox construction protects the 
transformer’s coils from mishandled tools 
or other mechanical damage. The strongbox 
transformer 1s the same size as the heavy 
duty oiltight contact block. 
(Request Item No. E-25) 


Pipe-Gripping Chuck 


A new chuck is now being furnished by 
Oster Mfg. Co. on all 2” Oster pipe and 
bolt threading machines which revolve the 
work. Known as the Power-Matic, this new 
universal gripping chuck is operated by a 
hand wheel and requires no bars or tee 
wrenches to grip the work securely for cut- 
ting both right and left-hand threads. The 
jaws are brought down on the work by 
means of the handwheel and the rocking 
action of the neoprene bonded insert jaws 
grips automatically, without hammering. 
The insert jaws are easily removable for 
sharpening or replacing without removing 
the entire jaw body. The new chuck will 
grip all sizes of pipe from 4%” to 2” and 
bolts or solid stock from 4%” to 2”. It can 
be adapted to most 2” Oster machines 
already in use. (Request Item No. E-26) 


Fitting For Flexible Tubing 


A fitting designed for easy installation in 
all types of flexible tubing requires ‘no 
welding, no special adhesives and no thread- 
ing. This design is reported to assure a 
joint as strong as the tube itself and does 
not reduce i.d. or flow, The Danielson Mfg 
Co. introduced this easy-to-install tube fit- 
ting especially for plastics and rubber tub- 
ing. Making a tight, strong fitting is com- 
pletely mechanical. The Danco hitting (el- 
bow, tee, 90° or special design) is slipped 
on tube and, using the special ring holder, a 
non-corrosive ring is inserted into the tube. 
Tightening the molded nylon Danco fitting 
completes the operation. The joint is said 
to be tight, strong and light weight. Special 
httings for a wide range of tubing applica- 
tions are available. 


(Request Item No. E-27) 


Sandoz Dyestuffs 


Sandoz Inc. has announced the develop- 
ment of three new dyestufts. 

Diazamine Blue BRG Conc. ts a new dye- 
stuff in the Sandoz line of diazotized and 
developed colors. Developed with beta 
naphthol, it provides a blue which is desir- 
ably greener in shade on viscose. It dis- 
charges a pure white by alkaline and neu- 
tral discharge methods. Wash and light 
fastness are said to be unusually high for 
a diazotized and developed color. 

Sandothrene Yellow NLGR Paste Ultra- 
sperse, a new Sandoz vat dye, is highly 
rated for fastness to light even in pastel 
shades. Sandoz recommends it for applica- 
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the on by all methods. With this dyestuff | 
ng ere is no tailing out on long runs. It | 
1K ay be printed by the flash ageing method 

This level dyeing yellow exhibits good all | 
x round fastness properties, shows best re- | 
an ults in pigment application 
to A brighter blue green dyestuff for use on | 
he 1an-made fibers has also been announced | 
ils w Sandoz. Reportedly the brightest bluish ! 
xX ‘een of all dispersed dyes, the product, | 
y Artisil Direct Blue Green G, is said to be . 

uitable for dyeing acetate, polyester, acry 
)) ic and nylon fibers. It possesses a high de- | 


cree of heat stability and is therefore being 
ecommended by Sandoz for dyeing nylons 
ind triacetates which will be heat-treated 


(Request Item No. E-28) | 


d 
A.C. Sensitive Relay 
4 The development of a new a.c. sensitive | 
relay with transistor amplifier has been an- 
nounced by Cutler-Hammer Inc. The new . 
electronic component, designed to resist | 
vibration, corrosion and shock, has an array |! 
of standard features which includes a 2. 
} pole, double-throw plug-in relay protected 


by a clear polystyrene dustproof cover; a 
long-life plug-in transistor ampliher and 
power pack module; 12-volt d.c. sensing 
circuit and a low sensing circuit current 
(less than 0.002 amps). No warm-up time | 
is required and a convenient terminal board | 
is provided for making external connec- | 

Low capacity contact making devices such 
as drop wires, feeler switches and gauges. 


WORK LIKE A CHARM... | 


contact making imstruments. sensitive ther- ' 
’ Better still, National-Sterling Ring Travelers can : 


mostats and slow-make, slow-break contacts 
will operate without electrical damage when 
used with this relay. Its high-speed opera- 


actually work wonders for you when it comes to up- 
grading yarn quality ... reducing costly ends down! 
tion makes it desirable for use in stop mo- 
tion or sorting circuits. The low voltage 
non-inductive circuit reportedly results in 
no visible arc and thus eliminates fire haz- 
ards on applications where the sensing 
contacts must be near flammable material. 
Long distance remote control, liquid level 
control and photo cell applications are said 
to be possible due to the relay s sensitivity 
Me (Request Item No. E-29) 


Whether you're running cottons, wools, synthetics 
or blends, you'll find that National Travelers can 
consistently deliver more pounds of first class yarn 
... at higher spindle speeds . . . with fewer ends 


down. In mill after mill — year after year — the 
precision balance and quality-controlled uniformity 


of National-Sterling Travelers have paid off in top 
performance. A trial run on your spindles can 
quickly prove the point. 


Act now ... let a National-Sterling Engineer help 
you select the right traveler for your particular 
spinning or twisting operation. Write, wire or phone 
National Ring Traveler Company and Sterling Divi- 
sion, 354 Pine Street, Pawtucket, R. I. or Southern 
Office and Warehouse: P. O. Box 112, Gaffney, S. C. 


Acrylic Emulsion 


Availability of Resin CB, a new acrylic 
emulsion for use as a backing for carpets 
and automotive upholstry fabrics, has been 
announced by Jersey State Chemical Co 
Resin CB is claimed by the manufacturer to 
be light and heat fast and extremely dur- 
able. The new product requires no curing, 
can't crack or become brittle and is said to 
have excellent pigment binding properties. 
It can also be used to produce a variety of 
hims, soft to hard. 


(Request Item No. E-30) 


WwW 
S 
NATIONAL 


TRAVELERS 


F. L. CHASE, JR., Pres. & Treas. L. E. TAYLOR, So. Mor. 
FOR SPINNING AND TWISTING ALL NATURAL AND SYNTHETIC FIBRES 


There’s a NATIONAL man nearby! 


7. H. BALLARD Ff. 5S. BEACHAM H. A. CARTER D. C. CREECH H. D. LANIER 
112 N. 9th St. P. ©. Box 511 354 Pine St. P. O. Box 5083 P. O. Box 421 
Belmont, N. C. Honea Path, S. C. Pawtucket, R. |. High Pt., N. C. Shawmut, Alo. 


Export Agent: A. M. ROMERO CORP., 350 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 1, N. Y. 


High-Strength Fiber 


Avisco XL, a new, high-strength staple 

hber, has been announced by American Vis- 

ts cose Corp. Described as the greatest im- 
provement im rayon since its invention, 

yarns in the new staple are said to be 70% 
Stronger when wet and 40% stronger in 
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the dry-conditioned state than conventional! 
rayons. The new fiber reportedly has broad 
market applications in industrial uses as 
well as in apparel and home-furnishings. 
In comparable construction and weave, it is 
said, Avisco XL fabrics have 25% more 
breaking strength and 33% more tear 
strength than cotton. 

Avisco XL has been spun at American 
Viscose’s textile research department into 
yarns as fine as 60/1 with 1.5 denier, 
1 9/16” staple. Because of increased exten- 
sility, the new fiber is said to be compat- 
able with the acrylics and polyesters (the 
non-cellulosic fibers) for blends. This indi- 
cates new, lighter-weight, minimum car: 
tabrics with the draping characteristics o! 
regular rayon (Request Item No. E-31) 


Butane-Powered Sweeper 


Single-cylinder, four-cycle engines for use 
with butane gas are now being offered by 
the Modérn Power Sweeper Co. as optional! 
equipment on all its indoor-outdoor sweep- 
ers. New engines will run almost indeh- 
nitely without repairs because Butane does 
not have the corrosive action of gasoline. 
Butane is said to reduce operating costs 
considerably not only because of its lower 
cost per gallon but also because it cuts 
maintenance costs at least 50%. The com- 
plete combustion of the fuel eliminates car- 
bon and gum deposits on both engine and 
accessory parts and drastically reduces lubri- 
cating oil costs. Butane is said to be more 
desirable for use in plants where gasoline 


fumes are objectionable. Modern Power 
Sweeper's butane engines also offer an im. 
portant safety feature. Since Butane is 
stored in sealed containers, fire hazard is 
practically eliminated. The possibility of 
spillage and evaporation is also eliminated, 
Modern Power reports. 

(Request Item No. E-32) 


Liquid Bleach For Dacron 


Geigy Dyestuffs, a division of Geigy 
Chemical Corp., is now offering an optical! 
bleaching agent designed to produce bril- 
liant clear whites on Dacron. The product 
is known as Tinopal E Liquid and is said 
to fill a need in the industry as heretofore 
it was necessary to employ chemical bleach- 
ing to obtain whites on Dacron. The results 
obtained with the new product are said to 
be far superior in brilliancy and clearness 
as compared with the results obtained by 
the older method. 

One of the features stressed by Geigy is 
the application versatility as Tinopal E 
Liquid can be successfully used under a 
variety of conditions. It is practically un- 
affected by pH and may be applied in a 
Textone bleach bath, an anti-chlor treatment 
or in an oxalic acid/ammonium bifluoride 
graphite removal operation. It is also stated 
that Tinopal E Liquid has good resistance 
to washing, atmospheric fading, pressing 
perspiration acid and alkaline spotting, and 
light. Heat setting or subsequent treatment 
with melamine resin is said to have practi- 
cally no effect on the product's properties. 


A unique feature of Tinopal E Liquid indi 
cated by the manufacturer is that when ap 
plied to Dacron, the brightening effect o: 
Tinopal E Liquid is noticeable under artif 
cial as well as natural light. This phenome 
non is very rare among the optical brigh: 
eners now on the market for other fibers, i 
is pointed out. (Request Item No. E-33) 


Tennessee Sul-Fon-Ates 


The availability of Sul-Fon-Aates BL. 
OE-300, X-35-L, X-50-L and X-60-LT has 
been announced by the Tennessee Corp 
Sul-Fon-Ate BL is a new liquid surtactant 
which exhibits high surface activity in 
strong alkaline medium and good surface 
activity in high concentrations of mineral 
acids. It finds application, it is said, as a 
wetting agent and penetrant in mercerizing 
and kier boiling of cotton and in many 
other wet alkaline textile processes. 

Sul-Fon-Ate OE-300 is the latest addition 
to the firm’s line of anionic organic sul- 
fonates. It functions as an excellent wetting 
and rewetting agent, it is said. OE-300 is 
used as a rewetting agent in the sanforizing 
of cotton piece goods and as a toweling 
finish. It is said to produce what might be 
termed a “water absorbent finish.” 

Sul-Fon-Ates X-35-L, X-50-L and X-60-L 
constitute a series of liquid, multi-purpose 
anionic surface active agents based upon 
alkylaryl sulfonates. These products are 
said to answer the need for economical 
liquid, low-cloud-point detergents and we 
ting agents. (Request Item No. E-34) 


or the 
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Draper Repair Parts Catalog 


A new improved repair parts catalog for 
Draper X and X-2 model looms has been 
published by Draper Corp. It will be dis- 
tributed to mills having X and X-2 model 
looms by Draper sales personnel as an aid 
to gaming maximum efficiency from their 
Draper looms. Illustrations covering latest 
loom constructions, together with complete 
listings of improved repair parts, permits 
identification and ordering of proper re- 
placement parts quickly and easily. 

(Request Item No. E-35) 


Variable Speed Drives 


A new variable speed drive catalog, fea- 
turing patented single-groove variable flange 
sheaves, has just been made available by 
the Dayton Rubber Co. The 8-page 2-color 
catalog gives complete data for the selec- 
tion of drives designed to accommodate 
Dayton’s Q, R and W cross-section variable 
speed cog belts. Such drives are especially 
suitable on spinning frames. The new cata- 
log includes 5 drive tables giving a wide 
selection of speed ratios, driven speed 
ranges and center distances for motors up 
through 20 h.p. This wide coverage of drive 


combinations is accomplished by the use of 
5 sizes of patented variable speed motor 
sheaves in combination with the required 
sizes of companion driven sheaves, and with 
a wide range of belt lengths. 

(Request Item No. E-36) 


Splicing Carpet Yarns 


Recommended techniques and splicing 
compounds for an improved nylon carpet 
yarn splice are described in Bulletin N-88 
which has been released by the Du Pont 
Co. The single-page bulletin gives informa- 
tion regarding preparation of the yarn ends, 
application of the latex, joining of the 
ends and inspection of the completed splice. 


(Request Item No. E-37) 


Slide Chart 


A new pocket-size chart on machining 
stainless steel is now available from The 
Carpenter Steel Co. This handy chart 
measures 944" x 434”, and contains a 
wealth of the latest information on how to 
machine the popular grades of stainless. On 
one side it gives concise data on turning. 
drilling, tapping, threading, milling and 


reaming operations. It tabulates speeds and 
feeds, and gives special notes on drilling, 
tapping, lubrication and welding. The other 
side of the chart shows relative worka- 
bility of stainless steels in a wide variety 
of operations including blanking, deep 
drawing, stamping, forging, heading, roll 
threading, welding, etc. An inserted slide 
moves to show, at a glance, the machining 
data desired. (Request Item No. E-38) 


Ovens And Dryers 


Catalog No. 570, which has been made 
available by The Lanly Co., describes its 
line of ovens and dryers. This 8-page catalog 
contains photographs and schematic draw- 
ings of various Lanly equipment. It 
describes air flow in detail and shows ma- 
terial flow through each dryer. 

(Request Item No. E-39) 


Swedish Card Clothing 


Oliver D. Landis Inc., exclusive sales 
agent in this country for the card clothing 
manufactured by A. B. Kardbeslag of Norr- 
koping, Sweden, is offering a 2-page reprint 
entitled Swedish Spring Steel Wire and the 
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wopan Hardening Method. The literature 
es a number of advantages offered in the 

of Swedish spring steel in card clothing, 
d describes how the Duropan hardening 
ethod prolongs the life of Kardbeslag 
‘thing. Copies of the article can be ob 
ined by using this journal's reader service 
quest card. 


(Request Item No. E-40) 


estershire Bobbins 


A new catalog covering the complete line 
{ Lestershire bobbins is available from the 
estershire Spool Division of National Vul- 
nized Fibre Co. Titled Lestershire Bob- 
ins, this 12-page catalog describes and 
illustrates standard and special bobbins 
ade from: (1) vulcanized fibre: (2) 
Phenolite laminated plastic; (3) hard, close- 
grained Northern Maple; (4) steel; (5) 
iluminum; and (6) special alloys. Sixteen 
typical examples of 5 basic types of bobbin 
construction—hammered, threaded, anchor 
screw, screw type and tubelock—are ex- 
plained and shown. 
(Request Item No. E-41) 


Shielded Electrification 


The American MonoRail Co. has pub- 
lished a bulletin, No. KS-1, which covers 
its mew Kant-Shock polyvinyl chloride 
shielded electrification for overhead hand- 
ling systems. This 8-page, 2-color booklet 
is complete with illustration showing the 
advantages of Kant-Shock shielding as ap- 
plied to the handling systems. 

(Request Item No. E-42) 


Pneumatic Specialties 


A folder describing its filters, regulators 
and lubricators has been publshed by the 
Watts Regulator Co. The 4-page folder, 
F-15B, is illustrated and contains engineer- 
ing specifications. 

(Request Item No, E-43) 


Technical Bibliography 


A 12-page bibliography listing all the 
major technical literature on textile dye- 
ing, printing and finishing is being offered 
to the textile industry as a public service 
by Royce Chemical Co. The bibliography 
was compiled by the Manchester Library in 
Manchester, England. The list was obtained 
by special arrangement between the library 
and Royce. The bibliography is described 
as being the most complete of its kind in 
existence. It lists all literature on the past 
40 years of textile industry progress. 

(Request Item No. E-44) 


Lubrication Test 


Lubrication Newsletter, Vol. 1, No. 2, 
containing a technical paper on the measure- 
ment of surface temperatures under slid- 
ing friction by a newly developed thin 
thermocouple technique has been released 
by The Alpha Molykote Corp. This tech- 
nical article discusses the development of 
a method to measure frictional temperatures 
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Restore your flyers to new performance 
efficiency — actually better than new in some respects. 


A FULL Ideal Flyer Reconditioning** job includes 
services not available anywhere else. Barrel 
hubs are die-swaged, full length. All flyers sit at same height 
on spindles. Selecto-Speed* Balancing makes all of 
your flyers run, with the precision of a West Point Cadet 
parade line, at your dperating speeds. The 
ideal tag-and-rust resistant finish is superior to 
any other for stopping slubs and tags. 


If your flyers wobble — your roving jerks — ends run 
over at top or bottom of the bobbin — or show any other 
sign of wear, it will pay you to get full information 
on Ideal Flyer Reconditioning Service. 


**Ideal offers partial services — comporable to those 


ovailable elsewhere — starting of 48c. 


Realigned 
Die-swaged full length 
Slots regauged 


Ends rebuilt and refinished 
Pressers blocked 


Flyers blocked 


A 
B 
D Hollow leg repaired 
E 
F 
G 
H 


Rebuilt or replaced 


*Patented 


Ideal Machine Shops, Inc., Bessemer City, N. C. 


Continuous Service to Textile Mills Since 1925 
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FOR THE MILL BOOKSHELF 


in the contact area of the surface: Follow- 
ing the theoretical discussion is a descrip- 
tion of the test set-up and the experimental 


procedure and results. Charts showing the 


relationship between temperature rise and 
time are included in the newsletter. Test 
results are compared with theory, arriving 
at a series of conclusions which describe 
the need for lubricant testing machines de- 
signed and equipped to supply accurate test 
data as well as allowing full control of all 
test variables velocity, load, friction 
torce and friction temperatures. 


(Request Item No. E-45) 


Alden Work Centers 


An illustrated booklet is available from 
the Alden Systems Co. describing Alden 
Work Centers. This booklet contains in- 
formation and application stories on auto- 
mation, cost ‘cutting methods and the latest 
developments in work simplification tech- 
niques at Alden. (Request Item No. E-46) 


Steel Piping 


Engineers, designers and layout men in- 
volved with steel piping will be interested 
in a data folder TDC-1438, issued by the 
tubular products division of The Babcock 
& Wilcox Co. Two tables are shown on 
the folder. One table lists dimensional data 
tor 16 sizes of pipe rrom ly” to 8” nominal 
size for 6 different weight schedules show- 
ing o.d., i.d., wall thickness and weights 
per ft. The other table covers A.S.T.M.. 
A.S.M.E showing title, 
grade, type and analysis for various carbon, 


spec ific ations. 


alloy and stainless steel pipe used for high 
pressure and other 


(Request Item No. E-47) 


temperature, high 
services 


Lubrication Fittings 


The Alemite Division of Stewart-Warner 
Corp. has available a 42-page bulletin con- 
cerning lubrication fittings. The bulletin 
contains illustrations of various types and 
sizes of httings. Included in the literature 
are engineering data and specihcations 


(Request Item No. E-48) 


Self-Aligning Bushings 


Bullein SF-86, published by the Roller 
Bearing Co. of America, describes its self- 
aligning bushing assembly. The bushing is 
tor extremely heavy duty applications. Its 
use in varied machinery is illustrated in the 
bulletin. Engineering specifications and data 
are included in the 8-page publication. 

(Request Item No. E-49) 


Lubrication Automation 


How to solve maintenance problems by 
making a changeover from hit-or-miss man- 
ual machine oiling to automatic lubrication 
is covered in detail by a 6-page illustrated 
reprint now offered by Bijur Lubricating 
Corp. Written by an applications engineer 


and entitled Make Your Machine More 
Automatic, it explains how such systems 
provide dependable performance with min- 
imum downtime in the packaging field. A 
detailed inspection at a number of manu- 
facturers provides specific methods of lub- 
ricating enclosed bearings, preventing prod- 
uct spoilage or contamination and keeping 
production at maximum levels. 


(Request Item No. E-50) 


Kessler Plasticizers 


Kessler Chemical Co. Inc. has made avail- 
able bulletins describing new plasticizers. 
Kesscoflex DOIS (Di-2-ethylhexyl Isosebac- 
ate ) and Kesscoflex DBIS ( Di-n-buty! 
Isosebacate) are esters which are similar 
in physical properties and performance to 
the corresponding normal sebacates and in 
most applications can be substituted for 
the latter materials with considerable re- 
duction in cost. (Request Item No. E-51) 


Non-Lubricated Bearings 


Non-lubricated bearings made from car- 
bon graphite material are the subject of 
a new 16-page catalog made available by 
the Electro-Nite Carbon Co. These bear- 
ings operate under very high temperature. 
They are said to be chemically inert and 
have overcome many maintenance problems 
for industry. Carbon graphite bearings in 
operation are illustrated in ovens, process 
equipment, conveyors, etc. Also included 
in the catalog are nomograph charts and 
grades and design information. 

(Request Item No. E-52) 


Quadruple Lift Attachment 


The Yale & Towne Mfg. Co. has an- 
nounced the publication of a bulletin 
describing the features of its quadruple 
lift attachment for extra high stacking with 
industrial lift trucks. The attachment pro- 
vides for lifts up to 220” yet is designed 
tor a minimum over-all truck height with 
the forks in the lowered position. 

(Request Item No. E-53) 


Boiler Vacuum Cleaning 


The Spencer Turbine Co. has issued a 
i-page bulletin describing its vacuum clean- 
ing equipment for boiler cleaning. The bul- 
letin covers use of both stationary and 
portable equipment and points up the fuel 
savings made possible by regular cleaning 
Time-saving and dust free convenience of 
cleaning boiler tubes, stack base and breach- 
ing with vacuum are also highlighted. In 
cluded are illustrations and specifications 
on Spencer vacuum producers, soot separa- 
tors and vacuum tools. 

(Request Item No. E-54) 


Electric-Powered Compress Truck 


A new 4-page folder, illustrating and 
describing the first electric-powered cotton 
compress truck, field proven under actual 
operating conditions, has been published 
by The Elwell-Parker Electric Co. The 


truck, known as Model F-45T, has been de- 
signed to meet the continuous and severe 
handling encountered in the cotton industry. 
Of particular importance is its electric 
power which provides for 9 to 10-hour 
continuous operation, yet at the same time, 
eliminates dangerous gas fumes and fire 
hazards. The free literature contains nearly 
a dozen illustrations, many of which show 
the truck in operation, plus engineering 
drawings detailing specifications 

(Request Item No. E-55) 


Barrel Pump 


Milton Roy Co. has recently published 
Bulletin No. 1256 on its new controlled 
volume barrel pump. This 2-page bulletin 
describes the advantages of the pump in 
combined pumping and metering of toxic 
or corrosive chemicals from barrels or 
drums. The bulletin includes, complete 
specifications and dimensions for handy 
reference. (Request Item No. E-56) 


Fungitrol 50 


A new technical bulletin, Furertrol 50 
For Colorless Non-Toxic Cordage Preserva- 
tion, 1s available from Nuodex Products 
Co., a division of Heyden Newport Chemi- 
cal Corp. Fungitrol 50 is a colorless, high- 
ly active fungicide for use on cellulosi 
materials which can be used from both 
water and solvent systems, Nuodex reports. 
Fungitrol 50 is a synergistic mixture con- 
taining zinc and is non-toxic when used for 
its intended applications. Nuodex also has 
available a data sheet on Fungitrol 50 
describing uses of the new fungicide as a 
mildew resistant treatment for light and 
heavy duty fabrics. 

(Request Item No. E-57) 


Stainless Steel Booklet 


A 40-page booklet entitled Stainless Steel 
Report to the Textile Industry is now being 
distributed by Allegheny Ludlum Steel 
Corp. The 4-color booklet gives detailed 
information on the textile industry includ- 
ing yarn manufacturing, warp preparation, 
dyeing, bleaching and . finishing. There is 
a section dealing with the corrosion resist- 
ance of Allegheny Ludlum stainless steels 
to various media, especially those met in the 
textile industry. (Request Item No. E-58) 


Safety Literature 


The National Safety Council has made 
available a new one-fold leaflet and a book 
containing 52 talks on accident prevention. 
The one-fold leaflet, called Seven Steps to 
Safety, is a digest of the council's previous- 
ly published 8-page booklet entitled P/w: 
Costs of Accidents. The leaflet contains a 
most concise statement of principles of in- 
dustrial safety. 

The new volume entitled, Five-Minute 
Safety Talks for Foreman, comes with an 
outline and text suitable for either informal 
or scheduled training sessions. Further in- 
formation and prices may be obtained from 
the National Satety Council, 425 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 
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Trumeter Co. Moves 
New York Quarters 


The Trumeter Co. has announced that 
it iS Moving its quarters to 38 West 32nd 
St., New York City. The company’s service 
department will be located at 39 West 
sist St. The move will be effective June 1. 


Foxboro Establishes 
Atlanta Service Shop 


The Foxboro Co.,of Foxboro, Mass., has 
established a service shop in Atlanta, Ga 
The new shop, which ts located at 3232 
Roswell Rd., will stock the more frequent- 
ly needed instrument supplies and replace- 
ment parts as well as provide emergency 
service. The company also announced that 
it will start construction in July of a new 
addition to its plant at Foxboro. The 175,- 
000-sq.-ft. addition will provide tor an 
expansion of productive capacity of 50% 
Completion of the new facilities is sched- 
uled for early Summer of 1958 


Stowe-Woodward Employees 
Share Company Profits 


Stowe-Woodward Inc. of Upper Newton 
Falls, Mass., has presented its employees 
with 10% of its prohts in 1956. The 
action is in accordance with a profit sharing 
retirement program initiated by the company 
This contribution came from 
before 
selling year the 
history. Contributions to 
based 


length of service with the company. 


6 years ago 


total profits taxes in the largest 


companys 70-year 
individual em- 
earnings and 


ployees were upon 


Clinton Moves Atlanta 
Office To New Location 

The division sales office of Clinton Corn 
Processing Co., formerly located at 161 


Spring Street Bldg. Atlanta, Ga., has been 
moved to 504 Bona Allen Bidg., Atlanta. 


Foster Machine Co. 
Flood-Proofs Plant 


To ward off a repetition of flood damage 
that interrupted Foster Machine Co. pro- 
duction in 1956, the firm has just com- 
pleted construction of a substantial dike. 
As a secondary line of defense to back up 
the protection of the new levee, the com- 
pany has also equipped its plant with water- 
proot doors. “Although we have learned 
a healthy respect for the violence of our 
local streams in flood season,” Foster man- 
agement stated. “we are 
henceforth our production schedules will be 
tully water-resistant.”’ 


confident that 


Last year was the most active and 
profitable year for the company since 1951, 


according to the president's report at the 
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company s annual meeting. The Foster out- 
look tor 


view of progress recorded tor new machines 


1957 is extremely optimistic in 
now being readied for. the industry. Mill 
Model 202 automat 
cone winder and the Model 66 Foster-Mus 


testing of the new 


champ automatic hiling winder are said to 
be progressing favorably. 


Mill Supply Company 
Incorporated In S. C. 


The Baker Mfg. Co. of Greenville. §. C.. 
has been incorporated to manufacture and 
distribute equipment and supplies to textile 
mills. Offices and plant are located at 5 
Ellendale Ave-——just off Buncombe Rd 
The company is offering a full line of 
belting, check straps, harness straps, binder 
and box plate leathers, shuttle furs and 
other textile supplies. The company will 
also. represent leading manufacturers of 
hberglass, fiber 

and other materials handling equipment 


aluminum and steel trucks 


Baker will manufacture Bamco-Peerless long 
draft spinning aprons. T. A. (Tom) Size- 
more will represent the company in North 
Carolina and Virginia. W. W 
contact mills in South Carolina 
and Alabama, and R H. 


handle fork trucks in South Carolina 


Jordan will 
Georgia 
Patterson will 


Union Carbide And Carbon 
Corp. Changes Its Name 


The name of Union Carbide and Carbon 
Corp. has been shortened to Union Carbide 
Corp. It was announced that stockholders 
approved this change at the annual meeting 
of the corporation in April. The names of 
4 divisions of Union Carbide have also been 
Carbide and Carbon Chemicals 
Co. has become Union Carbide Chemicals 


changed. 


Co.; Linde Air Products Co. 1s changing 
its name to Linde Co.: and Carbide and 
Carbon Realty Co. will be known as Union 
Carbide Realty Co. 


American Enka To Expand 
To Other Fields 


A program to broaden the base of oper- 
ations of American Enka Corp. beyond the 
production of rayon and nylon yarn and 
staple fiber has been announced by the 
firm. As a part of this’ program, Carl R. 
Dolmetsch has been appointed manager of 
business development with responsibilities 
to investigate and promote commercial pos- 
sibilities for the company in felds and 
products in which it ts not presently en- 
gaged. 


Sibley, Byrum, Brackett, Folk, Crosland 


“CLEANING EQUIPMENT IN TEXTILE PLANTS” was the subject of a special dis- 
cussion program presented April 25-26 at the North Carolina Vocational Textile 
School, Belmont, N. C. The program the first day centered on “Traveling Cleaner 
Equipment as Applied to Spinning and other Textile Machinery.” 
second day was devoted to “Vacuum Cleaning as Applied to Textile Machinery.” 
Taking part in the two programs—which were attended by some 85 mill men repre- 
senting 36 plants——were Leland R. Sibley, assistant sales manager, The Parks- 
Cramer Co., Charlotte, N. C.; E. G. Byrum Jr., Charlotte sales engineer for The 
Bahnson Co., Winston-Salem, N. C.; L. M: Brackett, general manager of Highland 
Park Mfg. Co., Charlotte, who represented the textile school’s board of trustees in 
weleoming visitors to the program; Chris E. Folk, principal of the school; and R. B. 
Crosland, sales engineer from Bahnson’s home office. 


Discussion the 
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[Exclusive and Timely News from the Nation's Capital] 


To the extent the Eisenhower budget has aroused the country to soaring 
civil and welfare Spending, itS record-breaking Size has rendered it a genuine 
public service. The voice of business and industry has long been drowned to 
dangers of inflation and climbing prices as demands from pressure groups for 
more state aid and welfare spending have overwhelmed Congress. For the first 
time since the war the solid economic interests are making themselves heard, 
and they are saying they have had enough. 


What the taxpayers have to decide, as the volume of their demand for tax 
cuts grows, is what they are willing to do without. In the volume of letters 
pouring in, denouncing high taxes and high spending, not one in a hundred 
Suggests the type spending the home community could do without. They still 
want Federal aid for sewage disposal, new schoolhouses, health and social 
services, and crop supports. 


Unguestionably Congress has a large battalion of big Spenders, urging 
vast grants for social Services, public power, and putting the government into 
everything it is not already in. And the end is far from in sight on some 
costly ventures into which the government has already been thrust. The $285 
million St. Lawrence Seaway is now estimated to cost nearly $600 million; 
ultimately it may cost $800 million, with $1 billion more for harbors, break- 
waters, deeper channels and shipping facilities. 


The thing that really keeps the budget high is national defense, and the 
costs of past wars, which cannot be easily cut. Sharp cuts are not possible 
without taking risks no one is willing to take. So the real cuts in spending 
must be in civil public works, where, politically, it hurts most. The meat axe 
is aimed straight at state grants, and Federal aid for health, agriculture, 
airports, highways, reclamation, social services, traveling libraries, new post 
offices and Federal buildings. Cuts possible in these items are not likely to 
exceed $1 billion, even if the Senate becomes really economy-minded. 


Squandering and waste, and big social service spending, goes far back 
into New Deal days, when Congress lost all control of Spending. fThe legislative 
habit developed of letting planning "commissions" and groups do its work. Gov- 
ernment expanded in every direction, chiefly for welfare and made work. New 
Dealers were clapped into new made jobs to devise and invent, and Congress 
became a rubber stamp. These precedents still stick; Congress does not control 
spending. 


For 24 years the welfare groups and big spenders that flocked to Wash- 
ington have been more noisy than those who wanted economy and lower taxes. 
They have thronged the halls of Congress, in droves of ten to 100 at a time, 
and picked up ready allies in A.D.A., and the ragamuffin fringes permanently 
quartered in the capital. This year the country’s demand for lower taxes and 
spending is loudest, and for the first time is putting a crimp in the raucous 
chorus for bigger and better spending. 


Senator McClellan's amendment to the proposed Civil Rights Bill would 
prohibit deprivation of employment to any person for want of union membership. 
The amendment says that "civil rights" included shall cover "the right to obtain 
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“Dillard has 15 branch houses all completely stacked . . . | mean stocked!”’ 


COMPANY 


GREENSBORO - CHARLOTTE - WILMINGTON - RALEIGH - WINSTON-SALEM - KNOXVILLE > BIRMINGHAM 
ROANOKE - BRISTOL - ATLANTA * AUGUSTA - MACON - GREENVILLE - COLUMBIA - SPARTANBURG 
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WATCHING WASHINGTON 


and keep employment regardless of membership or non-membership in a labor or 
trade organization," and violators would be punished by a fine of not more than 
$1,000, or jailed for not more than one year, or both. All inconsistent pro- 
visions of the law would be repealed. 


Voluminous reports on political donations by wealthy persons, with their 
alleged corporate connections, are being released by a Senate committee. But 
this and other reports are silent on the vast outpouring of money last year by 
labor unions. Senator McClellan has not yet begun to dig into use of union 
money for political purposes, although Frank Brewster admitted, as a witness, 
that he used "about $500,000" to defeat a right-to-work referendum proposal 
in Washington last Fall. 


Legislation that will require financial responsibility and strict com- 
pliance with contracts is gaining Support in Congress. The vicious practices 
of boycotts and maintenance of "strikes" to put firms out of business, or to 
impose restrictions on distribution, and force workers to join a union, are in 
the line of probable legislative fire. This would imply bringing unions in 
respect to “hot cargo" practices under anti-trust laws, require sworn public 
fiscal accountings, and give a man a right to work whether he belongs to a union 
or not. 


secrecy in which union financial reports filed with the Department of 
Labor have been held spawned the teamsters' scandal, said House member Moss 
(D., Calif.). For years these reports have revealed loose handling of union 
funds, he said, but the department, on its own motion, drew a curtain of secrecy 
around them. He said the law requires all unions to report their finances, but 
department officials took it upon themselves to conceal the reports from the 


public—an open invitation to abuse and theft. 


General Motors has warned the state of Michigan that its high taxes are 
driving plants and expansions into states with lower taxes. New taxes in con- 
templation in Michigan, including a corporate profits tax, can drive billions 
of dollars of industrial potential to other states, motor officials say. The 
tax crisis is precipitated by a proposed new state spending program of $411 
million for next year. 


The United Auto Workers will demand a four-day week, with five days' pay 
and increased fringe benefits, Walter Reuther says. This action is expected to 
be followed by other big unions with the single exception of higher fringe 
benefits in some cases, and to set the pattern for next year's wage negotiations. 
Of necessity the price of unit products would go up by 20 or 25 per cent. How 
far the change would go in promoting more unemployment is not clear; however, 
most plants cannot increase their daily work forces by 20 per cent. 


Postmaster General Summerfield made clear that all postal revenues go 
directly into the Treasury and are not spent for mail services. His department, 
he said, is limited to the amount Congress grants, no matter how much postal 
revenues increase or decrease. “Our budget is prepared 12 months in advance," 
he said, "and we have to estimate that far ahead how much mail will be sent, 
and the cost of handling it." Thus, postal rates have little or no relation to 
mail costs, and higher postage is so much more money for the Treasury. 


This year, Mr. Summerfield said, mail volume has exceeded expectation by 
three-fourths of a billion pieces. Higher wages for postal employees, voted 
by Congress last year, and 1.3 million new homes and 250,000 new business con- 
cerns requiring service, have greatly increased costs. The department, he said, 
controls only a small part of its spending. Salaries, fringe benefits and pay 
to railroads and airlines are fixed by other agencies. In a budget of $3.3 
billion this year, the post office department has control over only about 
$140 million. 
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Production goes up, 
while costs come down 
when you specify 
CARTER TRAVELERS. The 
reason—precision engineering 
geared to spindle speeds and your 
requirements, plus the dependable 
QUALITY of a laboratory controlled 
product and the SERVICE of an 
experienced organization. 


Division of A.B. CARTER, INC., GASTONIA, N.C. 


( ail TRAVELER COMPANY 


REPRESENTATIVES 
R. A. Haynes, Special Representative. .114 W. Fifth Ave., Gastonia, N. C. 


Manufacturers of The Boyce Weavers Knotter 


P. O. Box No. 129, Auburn, Ala. 
139 Main St., E., Greenwich, R. 1. 
139 Main St., E., Greenwich, R. 1. 


Hugh Williams & Co... .27 Wellington St., E., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 
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A Big Mill Customer Has 
Allergy To Obsolescence 


It is something which probably doesn’t cross the mind 
often of the average person in textiles—and, frankly, we 
wouldn't be mentioning it now, if some rather interesting 
statistics hadn't come our way the other day——but the fact 
remains that the biggest housekeeping job in the world 
is done by American hotels and that every year in the 
United States they buy an estimated $100,000,000 worth 
of textiles. 

It's rather staggering, when you stop to think of it. 
The hotels, for instance, every year buy nearly 14 million 
towels, six. million sheets and five million pillow cases. 
The towels alone, laid end-to-end, would stretch around the 
world’s equator more than four times. And on an average 
day, the hotels send to the laundry more than four mil- 
lion towels and two million sheets. And they know, for 
instance, that each sheet will average 200 launderings be- 
fore it becomes unusable. It is also revealing that most 
hotels keep on hand three times as much linen as their 
normal daily requirement—to allow for one set in the 
guest rooms, one set in the linen room and a third set in 
the laundry. 
and 
of the American hotel industry. Each 
day America’s hotels have to clean a floor space estimated 
at 652,500,000 square feet. This means the housekeeping 
chore of maintenance for 14,988 acres of floor space, or 
23.4 square miles, There are some 14,000 hotels in the 
nation, ranging in size from ten to 3,000 rooms. The 
average hotel has 96 rooms. Seventy per cent have 100 
rooms or less; 24 per cent have from 100 to 299 rooms: 


The business of housekeeping is a major problem— 
a major expenditure 
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four per cent have from 300 to 499 rooms; 
per cent have more than 500 rooms. 


and only two 


These statistics come from the American Hotel Associa- 
tion. But to get away from statistics, it is rather surprising, 
too, to stop and think just what has happened to the hotel 
industry since the early days of the republic and how it has 
evolved into what it is today, 
service 


the nation’s seventh largest 
America’s first hotels were seaport inns 
This 
picture remained largely unchanged for the first half cen- 
tury of U. S. independence. room? There was 
no such animal. All beds were big enough to accommodate 
at least two people, and frequently as many as three beds 
were in one room. The innkeeper did not consider his 
house filled until every bed was yielding double income. 


industry. 
or converted farmhouses along stagecoach routes. 


A single 


In the hotel business, yesterday's magnificence is today’s 
junk. And in many ways the impact of the hotel industry 
upon the economy constitutes a rather accurate barometer 
of the national prosperity. It is probably a little known fact 
that immediately after World War II, hotels made plans 
for a $1.6 billion program of modernization and rehabili- 
tation and currently over $300 million a year is being spent 
for new hotels and modernization, 
ner of 


which involves all man- 
new facilities, including many designed for the 
motor traveller, such as separate motor entrances and reg. 
istration desks. 

But we began by referring to the connection or relation- 
ship of hotels to textiles. Those staggering statistics men- 
tioned a little earlier are only the beginning of a story. 
It may come somewhat as a surprise to many in some fields 
of textiles to know that a hotel man can easily buy his 
necessary supplies of textiles with confidence, ease and 
safety. That's a result of a small part of the work of the 
American Hotel Association's research and service depart- 
ment, which among countless other things, maintains a 
program of basic and applied research into consumer prod- 
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tcxa mple eeeA Sonoco customer was having difficulty with the cone absorbing 
oil from the yarn. This made the yarn, next to the cone, 
brittle and stiff and hard to work. Sonoco was asked to make 
a cone with an oil barrier to prevent this condition. 


After exhaustive research and tests, Sonoco furnished the customer 
with a special Unitex surfaced cone. The customer reported, 

“This cone completely eliminates the oil absorption problem. 

An oil extraction, from yarn that was aged on these cones, 

shows that there is no deficiency of oil in the yarn that lies next to 
the cone .. . at 1000 yards per minute, this yarn shows no 
tendency to slough off at this speed.”’ 


If you have a textile carrier problem, your Sonoco sales-engineer 
would welcome the opportunity to discuss it with you. 


SONOCO 
PRODUCTS COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE — HARTSVILLE, S. C. 


MYSTIC, CONN. © AKRON, IND. © LOWELL, MASS. © PHILLIPSBURG, N. J. 


PAPER CARRIERS 


REG. US. PAT. OFF 


LONGVIEW, TEXAS © PHILADELPHIA, PA. © LOS ANGELES, CAL 


GRANBY, QUEBEC *© BRANTFORD, ONT. © MEXICO, D. F. 


DEPENDABLE SOURCE OF SUPPLY 
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EDITORIALS 


ucts. As a consequence, of course, the traveling public ts 
safer, is more comfortable, and sees the results in more 
attractive rooms where beauty and utility will endure year 
after year. 

Textiles are cited as merely one example because they 
are such a large part of the world’s biggest housekeeping 
job. The American Hotel Association publishes the Hote/ 
Textile Purchasing Guide by which the hotel man can as- 
sure himself of at least minimum quality in the textiles 
he buys. He can do this simply by specifying the appropri- 
ate L24 American Standard. The American Standard L24 
covers nearly 40 of the most commonly used textile items 
in hotels, and it took nearly three years to develop the 
American Standard L24 in co-operation with major manu- 
facturers and suppliers of hotel textiles. 

According to a new booklet recently published by the 
American Hotel Association called The Hotel Story, con- 
taining an interesting array of facts, figures are cited to 
show that while the inflated dollar, with its shrinking 
purchasing power, has pushed hotel room rates up be- 
tween 150 and 160 per cent since 1935, it has at the 
same time boosted hotel operating costs to an average of 
between 160 and 170 per cent. Yet the hotel financial 
picture is sound, The uninitiated might wonder why. 


Maid-of-Cotton 


Miss Helen Landon of Huntingdon, Tennessee, was 
selected Maid-of-Cotton for 1957. Textile manufacturers 
select Burk-Schier Wet Processing Agents for dyeing and 
finishing yarns and fabrics made of cotton. 


mm) BURKART-SCHIER CHEMICAL CoO. 
COTTON) ) Chamisls for the Toulile Industry 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


It's mainly due to a greater operating efficiency arid the 
use of professionally trained operators and personnel. Hotel 
ownership and management learned some rather valuable 
lessons after 20 years of successive depression, wartime 
controls and post-war inflation. Better service to the public 
and the wide use of research are two of the major factors 
that have contributed to the sounder economic shape of 
this important American service industry. For instance, 
career hotel men—and women—now can get a degree in 
hotel administration, or specialized training, at any number 
of the leading institutions of higher learning over the 
nation. Additionally, strong hotel vocational courses are 
being constantly added to high school and trade school 
curricula everywhere. 

Innovations are numerous. Among them is the Universal 
Travelcard, the hotel industry's own credit card, to mention 
only one of many. Recent years have seen some measure 
of the same thing overtake most other U. S. industries. 
That is, there has tended to come into the mainstream of 
American business and industry a realization of the bene- 
fits to everyone from a pooling of brains and efforts. Still, 
there are probably some lessons which some other seg- 
ments of the nation’s industry could advantageously learn 
or absorb from a service industry which performs one of 
the most complex jobs in the world. 


But the point we started out to make and now repeat 
is that it’s seldom realized just how big a textile customer 
the hotel industry is. Towels, sheets and pillow cases, of 
course, are the big items; but there are carpeting, curtains 
and countless others. The laundry bill of the industry alone 
runs well over $50 million a year. 


dust Around The Corner? 


Recently published disclosures and comment, a good deal 
of the latter being speculative in nature, would lead one to 
suppose that the advent of a practical and marketable 
shuttleless loom might not really be so far off after all. 
The idea of a loom minus the mechanics of the picking 
motion is one which has intrigued inventive minds, and 
the textile industry in general, for several decades. 

The most significant disclosure in recent time is that the 
Draper Corp. actually has one of these looms undergoing 
mill trial. This announcement has stimulated a good deal 
of speculation about how the loom works, but obviously 
Draper can hardly be expected to reveal the constructional 
and operational details until a proper evaluation can be 
made of the machine's trial run under mill operating con- 
ditions. 

The mere fact that such a machine has been developed 
to the point of mill trial is a significant milestone in the 
history of the American textile machinery manufacturing 
industry, which might actually be said to have had its 
beginning back in 1816 when the first U. S. textile patent 
was granted Ira Draper for his self-acting temple. This 
device enabled a weaver to tend two looms instead of one, 
and thus effected a 100 per cent increase in the weaver's 
productivity. 

Elsewhere in the field, Dr. E. R. Laithwaite, scientist- 
engineer of Manchester University in England, has been 
engaged for some time with experiments to free the loom 
of mechanical requirements of the picking motion through 
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the electro-magnetic propulsion of shuttles. He discussed 
his experimental work in a recent lecture before the Textile 
Institute in England. 

For one thing, Dr. Laithwaite uses a linear induction 
motor to produce motion without any contact with the 
moving part. This seeming phenomenon is accomplished 
through the use of two circuits, one set of coils producing 
a traveling field in one direction and the other set creating 
the motion in the other direction. Some “‘bugs’’ are still 
to be overcome, it is reported, but an experimental model 
is being built incorporating Dr. Laithwaite’s ideas and 
concepts. This experimental model will be designed for the 
weaving of fabrics only a few inches wide. 

Whatever the progress up until now, quite obviously the 
so-called shuttleless loom can be described best as being in 
the developmental stage. Still it’s interesting to speculate 
that the year 1957 may go down in history as the birthdate 
of the shuttleless loom. 


The Real Fiber Competition 


Certainly it is not surprising that so much ado is con- 
stantly made over the competition of cotton and ‘the syn- 
thetics or wool and the synthetics. The man-made fibers are 
steadily becoming a larger part of the total fiber picture and 
the situation is of no small concern to those whose interests 
are directly involved or affected. With foresight the cotton 
interests banded together some years ago for common politi- 
cal and promotional reasons, although some of the interests 
of some of the cotton industry segments may basically 
differ. 

In the developing situation there is often an inclination 
to overlook the area of the real stiff fiber competition. The 
acrylic fibers are a rapidly growing field. A most intensive 
battle for markets is developing among them, and it's appar- 


ently only a beginning, for some of these new fibers won t 
reach full scale commercial production for a year or so yet. 
A few others are still in the experimental stage. And every- 
where in the world research laboratories are literally burn- 
ing the midnight oil to produce new, exciting and different 
textile fibers out of test tubes. 

In the fight for a share of the market, the newer acrylic 
fibers, it begins to appear, will stress certain end uses and 
also claims to superior qualities such as improved dyeability, 
color fastness and resistance to shrinkage. It is possible to 
create a large number of these fibers by chemical modifica- 
tion, but each requires a rather large investment in research, 
production and promotion. Some of the newest additions to 
the chemical fiber family, for instance, have an acrylic base 
but a nitrile alloy is added, which results in some new 
characteristics. 

Some casualties may result in the competitive merchandis- 
ing battle which begins to loom larger, but the reason so 
many of the chemical companies are entering the field ap- 
pears to be the potential growth factor, as market surveys 
continue to show that the various acrylic-like fibers fit into 
the trend toward easy to care for fabrics and apparel. And 
there is also the factor that man-made fibers have become 
cheaper as volume acceptance is attained. 

In fact everything seems to point to the prospect that 
increasing gains may be anticipated by the man-made fibers 
in all end-uses. And Du Pont technologists have recently 
forecast commercial production within a year of a new kind 
of paper made from some of the non-cellulosic chemical 
fibers. They say, however, there will be little encroachment 
upon existing paper fields, but rather that the unique prop- 
erties of the synthetic fiber papers will confine their use 
largely to the specialty paper markets and to those markets 
now held by woven fabrics. They are called ‘‘paper” largely 
because they are made on conventional paper-making ma- 
chinery. 


1997 
May 28-29 (Tu-W)—Industry-wide market research conference (sponsored 
by National Cotton Council of America), Washington, D. C 


May 30-June 1 (Th-Sa)—Annual meeting, SOUTH CAROLINA TEXTILE 
MFRS. ASSN., The Cloister, Sea Island, Ga 


June 7-9 (F-Su)—Annual outing, PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Mayview 
Manor, Blowing Rock, N 


June 7-9 (F-Su)—Annual outing, SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., 
Radium Springs, Ga. 


June 20-22 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN., 
Ocean Forest Hotel, Myrtle Beach, 8. C. 


June 21-22 (F-Sa)—Annual meeting, SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., 
Lookout Mountain, Tenn 


Sept. 4-6 (W-F)—Fall meeting, THE FIBER SOCIETY (joint meeting 
with British Textile Institute), Statler Hotel, Boston, Mass. 


Sept. 12-13 (Th-F)—Annual meeting, CARDED YARN ASSN., The Clois- 
ter, Sea Island, Ga 


Sept. 14 (Sa)——-SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Harmony Club, Co- 
lumbus, Ga 


*Sept. 19-20 (Th-F)—FPall meeting, TEXTILE QUALITY CONTROL ASSO- 
CIATION, Barringer Hotel, Charlotte, N. C 


Sept. 20 (F)—SOUTH CENTRAL SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Patton, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn 


Sept. 27-28 (F-Sa)—-COMBED YARN SPINNERS ASSN., The Cloister, Sea 
Island, Ga. 


Sept. 28 (Sa)—PIEDMONT SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Hotel Barringer, Charlotte, 
©. 


“Listed for the first time this month. 


TEXTILE INDUSTRY SCHEDULE 


(M) Monday; (Tu) Tuesday; (W) Wednesday; (Th) Thursday; (F) Friday; (Sa) Saturday 


tTentative listing. 


*Sept. 28 (Sa)—Pall meeting, TEXTILE OPERATING EXECUTIVES OF 
GEORGIA, Georgia Tech, Atlanta, Ga 


Oct. 2-3 (W-Th)—CHEMICAL FINISHING CONFERENCE (sponsored by 
Nationa! Cotton Council), Hotel Statler. Washington, D 


Oct. 10-11 (Th-F)—Pall meeting, SOUTHERN TEXTILE METHODS AND 
STANDARDS ASSN., The Clemson House, Clemson, 8S 


*Oct. 12 (Sa)—FPall meeting, ALABAMA TEXTILE OPERATING EXECU- 
TIVES, Thach Auditorium, Auburn, Ala 


Nov. 14-16 (Th-Sa)—National convention, AMERICAN ASSN. of TEX- 
TILE CHEMISTS & COLORISTS. Hote! Statier, Boston, Mass 


Dec. 7 (Sa)—SOUTHEASTERN SEC., A.A.T.C.C., Dinkler Plaza Hotel, 
Atlanta, Ga. 


— 1958 — 
Jan. 27-28 (M-Tu)—Annual meeting, NATIONAL COTTON COUNCIL OF 
AMERICA, Phoenix, Ariz. 


Apr. 10-12 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, AMERICAN COTTON MFRS. 
INSTITUTE, Hollywood Beach Hotel, Hollywood, Fia. 


May 26-29 (M-Th)—NATIONAL PACKAGING CONFERENCE AND EXPO- 
SITION (sponsored by American Management Assn.), New York Col- 
iseum, New York City. 


June 19-21 (Th-Sa)—Annual convention, SOUTHERN TEXTILE ASSN., 
The Grove Park, Asheville, N. C 


Oct. 6-10 (M-F)—SOUTHERN TEXTILE EXPOSITION, Textile Hall. 
Greenville, 8. C 


tPall—National convention, AMERICAN ASSN. OF TEXTILE CHEMISTS 
& COLORISTS, Conrad Hilton Hotel, Chicago, Til. 


Changed or corrected from previous issue. 
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cut lubricant inventory using 


TEXACO MULTIFAK is the only lubricant you need 


for all grease-lubricated anti-friction and sleeve-type 
bearings, cams, gears, etc. in your plant. This multi- 
purpose grease not only cuts your lubricant inventory, 
but simplifies lubrication procedures as well and virtu- 
ally eliminates any chance of lubrication errors. 

These advantages are matched by top performance 
like this: pumpability remains excellent over a wide 
temperature range—from very low to as high as 250°F. 
This makes Texaco Multifak particularly suitable for 


central lubrication systems. 


just grease for most jobs your mill 


For your looms, you can eliminate spatter, creep or 
drip with Texaco Stazon. And on your fiber condition- 
ing, Texaco Texspray Compound reduces dust and lint 
for a much cleaner operation. 

ASK A TEXACO LUBRICATION ENGINEER to 
set up a simplified lubrication plan for your mill. Just 
call the nearest of the more than 2,000 Texaco Distrib- 
uting Plants in the 48 States or write: 


The Texas Company, 135 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 
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The Outlook For Textiles IS GOOD 


By BASIL D. BROWDER, Executive Vice-President, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


It is not a mere case of wishful thinking to say 
that the future for the cotton textile industry 
looks bright. A number of encouraging as- 
pects are to be considered, and planned for. 
In the following paper, presented at the 
Spring meeting of the Northern North Caro- 
lina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile 
Association, Mr. Browder calls attention to 
some of these factors. The S.T.A. meeting, 
attended by some 350 mill men and suppliers, 
was held Saturday, April 13, in the Hylton 
Building, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va. 


T occurs to me that this is a pertinent moment to take 

a hard look at our industry in view of the uncertainties 
about it expressed on all sides. For several months the 
market has been slow. Prices of many fabrics, including 
some of the very important constructions, are below the 
level of a year ago despite the fact that costs of supplies 
have increased and a general wage increase has lifted labor 
costs throughout most of the Southern textile industry. Cur- 
tailment of operating schedules, with the burden it places 
on employees and the difhculty it brings in maintaining 
manufacturing efhciency, has become commonplace. Cer- 
tainly our situation at this particular time could hardly be 
described as encouraging. 

In an article in Forbes Magazine earlier this year it was 
charged that leaders of the textile industry display a ten- 
dency to deal either in wild optimism or unwarranted pessi- 
mism, that they seldom find a middle ground. There may 
be a modicum of truth in this complaint, but be that as it 
may there has been too little in the past several years to 
crow about optimistically, and too much. to cry about, and 
with justification. 

What are some of the basic problems of our industry ? 
Those of you who have spent many years in textiles are 
familiar with them, but they should nevertheless be pin- 
pointed again because they show what we must overcome, 
if not the “how’’ of accomplishing the task. Let me deline- 
ate four of these underlying problems for you. 

Number one, our industry has been losing ground in 
the battle for its traditional share of the consumer dollar. 
It is easy to lose sight of this fact because the increase in 
Prices since the end of World War II and the higher 
dollar volume of sales hide it from view. Yet it is the fact, 
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and it has significant implications. It means that, while 
the total pie of consumer spending is increasing, our in- 
dustry is getting a smaller slice of the bigger pie. It means 
that other manufacturing industries—auto, appliances and 
the like—and service industries are siphoning off dollars 
that, in the traditional pattern of consumer spending, would 
have flowed to us. The result, of course, is that the textile 
industry is not enjoying the growth that is so obviously 
taking place in other sectors of our economy. 

In 1945, 13.5 per cent of consumer spending was for 
clothing and shoes. Ten years later, this percentage had 
declined to 8.1 per cent, a decline exceeded oddly enough, 
and by circumstances I am totally unable to explain, in the 
shift of spending away from alcoholic beverages. In 1955, 
total consumer expenditures were 250 billion. If consumers 
had simply maintained the same pattern of spending for 
clothes and shoes in 1955 as they had in 1945, sales of 
these items would have been larger by billions of dollars. 
It does not take much imagination to visualize what this 
could have meant to our industry in terms of greater pro- 
duction, greater sales and more adequate prices. 

[t is true that 1945 was an abnormal year, and that cloth- 
ing expenditures commanded a higher percentage of spend- 
ing than had been true in the decade of the 30s. But during 
the very difficult years of 1930-1939, clothing expenditures 
represented about 11 per cent of consumer spending, and 
if you go further back, the percentage was even higher. 

Number two, the ancient curse of our industry—and one 
that is still with us—is overproduction accompanied by 
grossly inadequate prices. Time and again over the years, 
the textile industry has endured set-backs because its mas- 
sive production capacity has out-run the ability of the 
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market to digest the output. The result is a sort of inven- 
tory recession, and it is not alleviated until production and 
demand are brought back into balance. Unfortunately, it 
has been too often true that corrective measures within the 
industry are taken too little and too late, and the recession 
runs its course until the glut of goods gradually vanishes. 
This kind of problem is not limited to the textile industry 
by any means, but we seem especially prone to the disease. 

Number three, and this is largely the outgrowth of the 
two problems I have already discussed, our industry has 
generally not earned an adequate return on the sales dol- 
lar nor on the stockholders’ investment. There have been 
exceptions, notably in the immedate post-World War II 
years, when totally abnormal conditions existed, but by 
and large it is true for what can loosely be called “normal” 
years. If you want evidence of this, simply look at the 
prices of textile stocks. In some of the best-managed com- 
panies they sell well below book value, and in some in- 
stances the price is barely above the per-share value of 
current assets. 

There is additional evidence. In 1955 manufacturing 
companies on the average earned more than five cents after 
taxes on each sales dollar—scarcely a spectacular record, 
but textile companies on the average earned less than half 
of that. Or compare net earnings after taxes with stock- 
holders’ equity. For the average manufacturing company 
net profit was equal to more than 12 per cent of the stock- 
holders’ equity; for textile companies, it was less than 
six per cent, 

The number four problem—and this again is the out- 
growth of the others I have mentioned—our industry is 
not able to maintain its plants in satisfactory condition by 
reinvesting earnings. Monies set aside for depreciation, 
if fully reinvested in new and improved equipment, will 
not keep textile plants modernized. Depreciation, after all, 
is based on the amount spent for particular machines at the 
time they were purchased. If they were purchased 20 years 
ago, Or ten years ago, or even five years ago, their cost 
was far below what it would require to buy similar ma- 
chines for replacement. Therefore, allowed depreciation 
does not provide the funds necessary for replacement. Ad- 
ditional funds must come from somewhere and should 
come from earnings. But—and here we go back to the 
problem of an inadequate return—if the earnings are not 
there in the first place, they cannot be spent to modernize 
plants at the pace at which they should be modernized. 

Well, that’s enough of problems. They are important, 
they are basic, and they are extremely difficult to solve. 
The best minds in the textile industry are grappling with 
them to develop long-range solutions. They are problems 
that cannot be worked out by ignoring them, by forcing 
them into the background. 

Yet all is not black. American industry is justly famed 
for its ingenuity in doing what is difficult and surmount- 
ing what appears to be impossible. The textile industry 
has its share of that kind of ingenuity. Moreover, there are 
factors at work that could and should improve the in- 
dustry's prospects for the long term. I would like to high- 
light several of these factors for you. 


Growing National Economy 


First, as I have already indicated, our national economy 
is growing apace. As it grows so do the nation’s living 
standards. Personal consumption expenditures in 1955 at 
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a level of $250 billion were almost double what they were 
25 years ago, after allowing for increases in the level of 
prices. This means that the American people are demand- 
ing more and better goods, and more and more people 
have increased incomes to support their buying desires. Of 
course, the continuing and spectacular growth of our econ- 
omy may confound the Communists and upset their time- 
table, yet as of now, the experts on these matters expect to 
see Our economy continue to expand. As a matter of in- 
terest, reliable estimates of consumer expenditures in 1965 
place them at $400 billion, up an average of $15 billion 
a year. This will help the textile industry. 

Second, population is up. In the past 25 years popu- 
lation in the United States has increased by 42 million, or 
an average of almost 81/, million for each five-year period. 
It comes as no surprise that the precipitate increase in pop- 
ulation figures applies largely to children and young people, 
good customers today for textile apparel but sure to be 
better ones in the future. Five years from now there will 
be 15 million female customers in the age brackets from 
ten to 19 years. What a delightful prospect to think of 
stimulating and then satisfying the clothing desires of that 
many teenage girls! 


Productive Capacity Down 


Third, the amount of textile machinery in operation has 
decreased—down by 25 per cent in the past 20 years. Last 
year the industry had to operate at 91 per cent capacity to 
meet demand. The attrition in the industry that has seen 
mills go out of business and machinery decrease is having 
the effect of bringing productive capacity closer in line 
with demand. This development, in the larger view, will 
help the industry, harsh as the treatment may be to the 
marginal mills that go out of existence and to the em- 
ployees who look to those mills for their livelihood. But 
there can be no question that a better balance between pro- 
duction and demand will help the textile industry and 
perhaps lead to expansion, reversing the trend of recent 
years. 

Fourth, the American mode of living is changing, 
sparked by the flight to surburbia. Living as most of us do 
in modest-sized communities, we may not have realized 
that in large metropolitan centers the dream of a home in 
the relatively green and relaxed acres of the suburbs has 
become a reality to hundreds of thousands of families in 
search of a better way of life. 

Make no mistake, the American way of life has changed, 
and for most of our citizens it has changed for the better. 
Think of the new emphasis on leisure, recreation, sports 
and just plain fun that has resulted from greater pros- 
perity, shorter work weeks and longer vacations. Think of 
the changes this kind of living has produced in the types 
of apparel people buy. Most significant has been the trend 
toward casual, informal clothes, and a greater specializa- 
tion in wardrobes. 

If this trend continues, and there is every indication that 
it will, it opens up vast new opportunities that can be ex- 
ploited by a creative textile industry that still has plenty 
to learn about promoting its products and upgrading con- 
sumer tastes, 

Fifth, and still not clear in its ultimate effect on the pat- 
tern of operation in our industry, is the trend of the past 
few years toward consolidation and merger with the aim 
ef greater product diversification. For years we have looked 
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with envy at the automobile and electrical machinery man- 
ufacturers and at the makers of synthetic fibers and other 
industries where a relatively small number of companies 
have held dominant positions and thus seem to have con- 
tributed stability to operations within the industry. Despite 
the giant push toward big organizations in our Own in- 
dustry, we are still a long way from having a big three or 
a big six in the sense they exist in auto and steel. Yet it 
is to be hoped that this important development will con- 
tribute to a more stable operation less burdened by the 


- cyclical ups and downs we have bemoaned in the past. 


Back at the beginning I suggested it was an appropriate 
time to take a hard look at our industry, and I hope | 
have accomplished that. What is the picture we see? Is it 
of an industry beset with great and persistent problems, yet 
beckoned by great opportunity. Which way shall we go— 
limp along with the problems, or shoot ahead to new 
horizons in pursuit of the opportunity ? 

Many of you have heard a little about the problem of 
Japanese competition and the threat it presents to domestic 
manufacturers. I mention it for one reason only—to re- 
mind you that in the struggle for understanding, for some 
rule of reason, on this matter of Japanese imports, the 


What Does It 
Take To Have 


various segments of the industry joined hands, forgot 
their petty differences, and fought and worked together for 
common interest. Essentially this was a defensive action. 
In the future we must take the offensive if we are to find 
this new horizon, and we must take the offensive together. 
We must join hands and work with each other toward 
common industry objectives with the same cohesiveness 
and determination that characterized our drive for sanity 
on textile imports, and we must be about it right now. 
If we are capable of that, then we could feel we were on 
the road to that bright future toward which opportunity 
beckons. 

One final observation. Most of us are not in positions 
where single-handedly we can make decisions that shake 
the industry, so the question might arise “What can I 
do?” I would answer this way. The least you can do is to 
do better. There is not one of us who cannot give a little 
more of his brains and energy, and thereby do a little better 
job—better on quality, better on cost, better on employee 
relations, better on control of waste, better on maintenance 
of machinery, and on down the line of our responsibilities. 
Remember that we are competing not only with each other, 
not only with other textile companies. We are competing 
with everybody in every industry, every service organiza- 
tion which is wooing the customer for his business and that 
all-important dollar. In that competition, just plain good 
is not enough. We have to be better. 


Effective Waste Control Program? 


— STAFF PREPARED — 


The following is not a new and revolutionary 
system for effectively controlling waste in the 
mill. But it is a tried and true method offering 
a few practical ideas that could be adopted 
by any plant. 


O be fully effective, the waste control system must be 
a precise blend of good operating procedure, technical 
knowledge, human relations, effective supervision, com- 
plete agreement and customer acceptance of the product. 
These conditions are, by no means, easily met. However, 
rewards for having an effective waste control system, de- 
pending on existing conditions, may be staggering when 
fully comprehended and might fire the imagination of the 
modern management and operating group. This offering 
is being done, not as a guide for the only way to get this 
job done, but as a guide for one way to get it done. 
Basically, the object of the waste control system is not 
the elimination of waste in the cotton mill, Of course, this 
is a foolish idea since there is an unavoidable amount of 
waste in raw cotton or any other natural fiber. These un- 
desirable components must be removed before the various 
processing devices can deliver a yarn of acceptable quality. 
Waste control is the maintenance of standard percentages 
removed from the total amount processed, within predeter- 
mined tolerances. 
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Establishing Standards 


The determination of standard percentages of waste to 
be removed by each individual process is the result of 
copious testing. In fact, this determination is so complicated 
that no specific mention will be made, here, of the methods 
involved. Suffice it to say that standard waste determina- 
tion must first be made through testing methods and then 
proved to be realistic by thorough examination by everyone 
who is concerned either directly or indirectly with the oper- 
ating unit. 

To prove a waste standard realistic, technical or control 
personnel must find out if all equipment, of like kind, is 
capable of processing the stock within the standard. Many 
conditions may exist which absolutely prohibit a machine, 
or some machines within a group, from holding to a 
waste standard which is believed correct for the whole 
group. Some of these conditions are as follows: (1) odd 
beater speeds, defective exhaust piping, worn screen leath- 
ers, broken screens, missing grid bars, improper grid bar 
settings, wrong production gearing, worn belting, improper 
fan speeds, condition of fan blades and many other things 
on pickers; (2) worn or defective parts, bad belting, im- 
proper production rates, wrong lickerin or doffer speeds, 
improper settings, badly set or missing grid bars, odd flat 
speeds and many, many other things on cards. 

Cards and pickers can be deceptive, indeed even mys- 
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Why Dayco Slasher Rolls 


give faster, lower cost slashing 


Mill after mill has increased slashing speeds, re- 
duced costs and produced more uniformly sized 
warp yarns by using Dayco Thoro-Size Slasher 
Rolls in both front and back roll positions. 

In test after actual test, Dayco Rolls proved 
they give more even size pick-up. That's because 
they re available in a finish to meet your exact 
sizing requirements. 

Dayco Rolls meter size more accurately be- 
cause they have the finish you need plus the 
“perfect cushion” provided by special synthetic 
Dayco compounds. 

These two factors—improved size pick-up, 


and control of size within desired limits—permit 


most mills to increase slasher speeds remark- 
ably .. . some as much as 40-45%. 

Most important, Dayco Slasher Rolls elimi- 
nate the material costs, slasher downtime and 
labor required to maintain blankets. In addition, 
more precise metering of size results in consid- 
erable savings in starch costs. And, Dayco 
Slasher Rolls pay for themselves in reduced 
costs within six months toa year. 

The result of more than eleven years of 
research, Dayco Thoro-Size Slasher Rolls are un- 
affected by oils or chemicals, retain their resili- 
ency for long periods of time, and can be easily 


resurfaced for double and triple service life. 


Dayco Thoro-Size Slasher Rolls pay for 
themselves in six months to a year in reduced 
costs, increased production, 


Your Dayco representative will stop in to see you soon. 
Ask him for details on how Dayco Thoro-Size Slasher Rolls 
can help you step up slasher speeds, get more uniform 
yarn and cut maintenance costs. Or write The Dayton 
Rubber Co., Textile Division, 401 S. C. National Bank 
Building, Greenville, South Carolina. 


Dayco and Thorobred Textile Products for Better 
Spinning and Weaving 


© D.R. 1957 


Clean, uniform sizing proves superior 
performance of Dayco slasher rolls 


Irregular sizing denotes inadequate 


control of ordinary er rolls 
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terious, at certain times. However, more than one real 
authority in the field of testing and control work has said 
that the secret to effective testing and control is the main- 
tenance of the same standards and conditions for all ma- 
chines in a given group. Therefore the standard speed, 
etc., condition must be met before a standard waste per- 
centage can be proved realistic. In reality, the standard 
speed, etc., condition must be met before a standard waste 
percentage can be determined. 


Group Effort 


When technical personnel have completed their investi- 
gations, the standards which have been set are submitted 
to the operating group, second hands, overseers and super- 
intendent. These are the people who must make the waste 
program work. It is right and proper that they should 
have the opportunity to express opinions on each phase 
of the program. If the program is to work, it can not be 
crammed down anyone's throat. In the majority of cases, 
technical personnel are not really experienced enough in 
the technical aspects of all machinery since their jobs carry 
them to each corner of all departments. 

The control program's supervisor, superintendent and 
the overseer should meet, as equal partners in this job, to 
thoroughly thrash out any problems which may arise con- 
cerning the setting of the waste standard. Each man’s 
opinion must be respected by the others. Agreement must 
be reached between the three. None of the men involved 
should have the authority to say, “Well, that's the way it 


Test Customer 
Satisfaction 


Operator 


Spinning 


This chart shows lines of responsibility in one method of oper- 
ation of a waste control program. The mill control has direct lines 
to the chief executive and, therefore, can call a spade a spade 
without fear of reprisal. Test operators first report off-standard 
waste conditions to departmental supervisors. If for any reason, 
the condition is not corrected the test operator reports back to 
the mill control supervisor, who in turn takes the off-standard 
condition to the superintendent. If the condition is still not 
corrected it is reported directly to the chief executive. Of course, 
the lines of responsibility work both ways. 
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is. That's going to be it. And, that’s that. Now if either of 
you don't like it, there is a barefooted man outside the gate 
who wants your job.” 

When the waste standards are completely and whole- 
heartedly agreed upon by the operating group, samples 
of the product, be it yarn or fabric, should be submitted 
to the person or selling agency charged with the responsi- 
bility of merchandising. Sales must determine whether the 
product which is made under these conditions is good 
enough, too good or just right. By removing too much 
waste from stock which is going into a relatively low-end 
product, the mill can waste control itself right out of a 
profit just as easily as it can waste control itself into very 
fine savings. These are questions which the majority of 
operating personnel are not equipped to answer. 

Opinions of the sales department should be honored and 
will be valid, if rendered in an unbiased manner. However, 
when problems arise which cannot be satisfactorily arbi- 
trated between the operating and sales groups, top man- 
agement should be called upon for a decision. This is right 
and proper because a decision, as such, is something that 
is made only when the facts of the matter do not readily 
present a solution. 


Operation Of The Program 


Assuming that the standard waste percentages are set 
and acceptable as being realistic by all persons, the next 
consideration is the actual operation of the program. The 
supervision of the technical personnel, who do the actual 
testing, should be removed from the jurisdiction of the 
mill's operating group. This is essential if the standards 
thus set are to be strictly enforced within their prescribed 
limits. The waste control program's supervisor should be 
held accountable and responsible only to management. His 
reporting system should follow the normal chain of com- 
mand. He should report a condition which is not compatible 
with the standard first to the departmental supervisor. His 
next stop, if the sub-standard condition is not corrected, 
should be the mill's superintendent. If his second report is 
still not corrected, for whatever reason, the waste control 
supervisor should have access to management. 

This type reporting system will prevent one person 
or one set of conditions from keeping the waste program 
workable. The failure to correct a sub-standard condition 
may be due to bullheadedness on some person's part or 
insufhcient authority on the lower levels to make large 
capital expenditures. In either event, the matter should go 
right up to the management level, if necessary, for final 
settlement. 

The operating supervisor's position in the waste control 
program is critical. He is the man who, in the final analysis, 
will make or break the program. His job will be to con- 
stantly train the people in his department. He will have 
to sell the program, and its merits. The operating super- 
visor must keep accurate records of waste weighings. He 
must be active in leading the fight against unnecessary waste 
being made. He must push housekeeping to the fullest 
extent. He must talk, train, sell—plead if necessary—in 
the fight against excessive waste. 

An effective liaison between the operating group and 
the sales group should be set-up and maintained. This is 
done in order to assure a constant quality of finished 
product in whatever degree found to be necessary for mer- 
chandising. In months following the original sales group 
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approval of the product, the cotton’s characteristics may 
change, thus changing the wastes involved. The waste con- 
trol program should be flexible enough to allow changes 
in standards when required by changes in raw product 
characteristics. This is simply a blend of rigidly adhering 
to the limits of a standard but being sensible enough to 
realize that changes in the standard may sometimes be 
necessary. 


Danger Points 


There are many pitfalls which can wreck a well con- 
ceived waste control program. For instance, suppose stand- 
ards are set too tight on card flat strips. The savings, on 
paper, look wonderful, but the card grinder cannot seem 
to get all the cards into the limits of the standard. If the 
situation is ignored, one phase of the program has broken 
down and in a short period the rest of the program will 
follow. If the situation is not ignored and someone insists 
on closer flat settings than possible, then damaged card 
clothing is quite likely. Of course, this kills the savings 
expected and diminishes the desirability of the control 
program. 

Suppose the standards set are not too tight, from a 
mechanical viewpoint, but upgrade the quality of the finish- 
ed product too much, The mill would be taking out waste 
to which, actually, the customer has no objection. The 
price of waste being considerably lower than the price of 


the finished product, a false economy is obvious and the 
desirability of the waste program diminishes. 

Another pitfall to be avoided is the setting of waste 
standards which are too loose. The quality of the finished 
product may not be noticeably changed, but the installation 
of the waste program will fail to produce recognizable sav- 
ings. The failure to produce savings will diminish the value 
of the waste control program rapidly. 


Failure To Follow Up 


However, the most inexcusable and disastrous pitfall 
which can wreck a waste control program is failure to 
follow-up on good standards. This is strictly a human fail- 
ure and is probably more frequent than the previously men- 
tioned troubles. Failure to follow-up may be attributed to 
any of the individuals involved in the program. The over- 
seer may not really promote the idea of cutting unnecessary 
waste and controlling the balance. The waste control pro- 
gram supervisor may not energetically pursue his tasks in 
holding the limits on any or all standards. The superin- 
tendent may not be insistant enough in encouraging his 
subordinates to hold the limits of the standards set. And, 
finally, the management may fail to follow-up by not heed- 
ing a justified final call made by the supervisor. 

Controlling waste can reap tremendous savings in money. 
However, it is by no means easy and requires a painstaking, 
deliberate approach to be fully effective. 


Manual For Testing Procedures 


By GUS GUGGENHEIM, Associate Editor 


This series, which was started last Fall, is con- 
tinued with a discussion of some tests whith 
Gre run on spinning room equipment. The 
purpose of the series is simply to show what is 
being done or can be done through use of test 
procedures on various equipment and proc- 
esses in the mill. 


HE operational performance of warp and filling spin- 

ning frames is easily measured or described by use of 
the idle spindles test. This test proves useful particularly 
when records are kept on past results and the records are 
put into graphical form. Conditions such as excessively long 
dry periods of weather, entrance of new crop or other dif- 
ferent types of cotton, placing in operation of new or 
modified equipment, failing of preparatory processes and 
others which materially affect the running characteristics of 
the spinning frame will be readily apparent in the graph of 
the idle spindles test results. 

The operation of the test is very simple and requires no 
special talent. No equipment is necessary; however, it is 
helpful if the test operator has a small hand counter. The 
test Operator merely walks the spinner's alleys and counts 
the number of spindles which are not producing yarn re- 
gardless of reason. The tester’s main interest is determining 
the number of ends which are down. However, if he should 
note an excessively high frequency of ends down in a par- 
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ticular area of the room, he should report immediately to 
the spinning room supervisor. 

In determining the time of day and area to be tested, it 
is well to try to test each section of the spinning room 
during various periods of different days of the week. A 
more accurate picture of the running efficiency is found if 
the testing periods are staggered. 

Only a simple calculation is necessary to place the raw 
test results into a more usable form. If 100 non-pro- 
ducing spindles are counted in an area containing 10,000 
spindles, the area is reported to be running one per cent 
idle spindles. This conclusion is so obvious that it needs no 
further explanation. 

The setting of limits of idle spindle percentages is en- 
tirely a local matter. The running characteristics of the 
frame, the cotton, the count and the twist are the determin- 
ing factors. It is most likely that the warp and filling will 
have different limits. The allowed percentage for warp may 
be smaller due to finer counts and higher twists. Filling, 
on the other hand, is expected to run a little worse because 
of the greater bulk of coarser counts and perhaps much 
lower twist multiples. This is particularly true in soft filled 
sheetings and related types of fabrics. Whatever the case, 
however, the limits must be set realistically and must be 
based on local conditions if the results of the test are to be 
of any value. 

Spinning package size is important from any aspects. If 
the bobbin is being filled to its proper capacity the frame 
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QUALITY 


Residual 


Acidifies alkaline hypochlorite 
making it easier to wash out. 


valence Cl-! 


Leaves fabric acid free. 


Tennessee’s Liquid Sulfur 
Dioxide practically 100% 
pure, is also very effective 
as a reducing, bleaching 
and neutralizing agent, 
and pH control. 


We would like to consult 
with you on the possibilities 
of Tennessee's Liquid Sulfur 
Dioxide in your processing. 


TEMNESSER COBPORATION 


TENNESSEE 


as 


HIGHEST 


Chiorine! 


Tennessee’s Liquid Sulfur Dio 
Most Efficient and Economical 


SO. accomplishes the following— 


Reduces chlorine to the harmless 


elsa 
ichlor. 


Available in: 


@ CYLINDERS 

@ TON DRUMS 
@ TANK TRUCKS 
@ TANK CARS 


CORPORATION 


61 7-629 Grent Building, Atianta, Georgia 


will operate at its best efficiency, that is, it will run the 
prescribed time between doffs. This will allow the dofter 
to take full advantage of his piece rate. He will make more 
money and the frame will be producing maximum pound- 
age. This condition will keep everyone happy. An additional 
advantage to maintaining full package size is less creeling 
time on operations which follow spinning. The spooler 
may be allowed to produce more poundage in the case of 
warp yarns. In the case of filling, if the yarn is to be quilled 
the winder will be more efficient. If quillers are not used, 
tull filling packages will result in fewer transfers from 
battery into the shuttle on the loom which minimizes the 
possibility of breakdowns or second quality cloth caused by 
poor transfers. The battery filler has an easier time of run- 
ning her job if she is supplied with filling bobbins which 
are filled to capacity. If packages are not full, it is possible 
that the battery filler will not be able to keep her job run- 
ning even though she is plugging the prescribed number of 
quills into the battery. 

Attempting to put too much yarn on a bobbin can have 
extremely serious results. A filling package which is too 
full will slough-off much more frequently than one which 
is not filled beyond its normal capacity. Tangled yarn result- 
ing from filling the package too full will cause more fre- 
quent breaks on the spooler and winder. The number of 
ends down on the spinning frame will be increased if the 


bobbin is filled too full. 


Weighing The Yarn 


One method for controlling package sizes is by weighing 
the yarn on the bobbin from each frame once per week. 
An eight-inch quill may be expected to hold approximately 
650 grains of yarn, without being overfilled, whether the 
count is Ss or This standard may be determined 
through an actual weight method. Well formed, full 
packages may be selected by personnel who are qualified in 
such matters. Enough of these bobbins should be weighed 
to assure a good average weight is obtained. Before the 
standard is set, however, the package size must first be 
proved in. subsequent operations. Observations must be 
made of the yarn running on the spooler, winder or quiller. 
lf the yarn goes straight to the weave room, it should’ be 
closely observed on the loom. Filling packages which are 
given to sloughing-off, of course, cause more harm than any 
advantage gained by increased spinning frame efficiency. 
The spinning frame is only a vehicle used for getting the 
stock from the roving frame to the loom and it must be 
treated as such. 

The operation of the spinning package size test is carried 
out in a few simple steps. For a group of filling frames, the 
doffers may be asked to save four full bobbins from each 
frame on their job. After this is done the test operator goes 
around the room collecting the bobbins of yarn, duly label- 
ing each group of four bobbins as to count and frame num- 
ber. The yarn is then twisted or knocked off the quill and 
weighed on an ordinary grain scale. The total weight of the 
four quills is averaged and recorded. When all samples 
have been weighed the results should be placed in a per- 
manent file. A copy of the test results should be passed 
along to the spinning room supervisor. He can then relax 
in the assurance that his package sizes are in good order or 
he can set out to correct the ones which may be either too 
full or too light. This test does not attempt to determine 
if the yarn is wound on the bobbin in such a manner as to 
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Unlock the door to shade uniformity with 


AMACEL Dyes for N ylon and Acetate 


Your key to uniform dyeing and printing of Nylon 3 ip, Se 
and acetate fibers. A leading choice for lingerie, | “4 : | 
hosiery, blouses, dress goods. Non-dusting, with ex- AMERICAN ANILINE PRODUC 
cellent dispersing properties. Well known for consist- 


A UNIT OF KOPPERS CO., INC. 
ent shade purity and simplified application. For 50 Union Square, New York 3, N. Y. Plant: Lock Haven, Pa. BRANCHES: 


details on AMACEL advantages, write or call your Providence, R. |. « Philadelphia, Po. « Pittsburgh, Pa. « Paterson, N. J. * Chicago, 
A . : Iii. « Charlotte, N. C. « Chattanooga, Tenn. « Columbus, Ga. « Los Angeles, Cal. 
A.A. P, representative at our nearest branch. Dominion Anilines & Chemicals, Lid., Toronto, Canada + Montreal, Canada 
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Spindle speed on twister checked by using stroboscopic light 
device. (Photograph courtesy General Radio Co.) 


allow an excessively soft condition which lends itself to 
sloughing. This test is coricerned only with the bulk of the 
yarn wrapped around the bobbin. 


Spindle Speed Test 


Proper amounts of twist from bobbin to bobbin and 
frame to frame. of yarn of the same count, may be assured 
by periodic tests to determine the spindle speed. This test 


may be accomplished by use of an instrument which em- 
ploys the use of the stroboscopic light principle. Maintain. 
ing uniform spindle speeds is necessary due to the fact that 
twist varies as the spindle revolutions per minute for a 
given front roll speed. A variation in twist may lead, even 
if the yarn is not too soft or hard to break on the spinning 
frame ofr subsequent machine, to streakiness in dyeing 
Softer twist yarn accepts the dyestuff more readily than 
harder twist yarn and shadings are a natural result. 

Spindle speeds may be calculated using a gearing diagram 
of the spinning frame. The calculated speed multiplied by 
the spindle CMICIENCy yields the average spindle speed for 
the frame running a given yarn number. The stroboscopi 
light is set on this average speed and then shined on the 
spindle as it rotates. Spindles running regular twist yarns 
which are not revolving as fast as the prescribed speed will 
App ar to be turning in a counterclo kw ise direction lt 
naturally tollows that when running reverse twist yarns, 
the spindle which is not revolving as fast as the prescribed 
speed will appear to be turning in the clockwise direction 


The opposite is true, in both cases, for spindles which are 
turning at a speed greater than the prescribed number of 
revolutions per minute 

It may be well to allow a spinning frame fixer or bande: 
to accompany the man operating the stroboscopic light. The 
fixer's time is saved if he doesn't have to hunt for spindles 
whose location was marked because of sub-standard speeds 
Detective bands or tapes are usually the cause for improper 
spindle speeds. However, it is not improbable that spindles 
may be found which have the wrong whorl diameter. This 
is particularly likely in mills which are equipped with sev- 
eral types or models of older spinning frames. 

For example, a 19.5s filling may have a twist multiple 
of 3.20, a one-inch roll speed of 140 r.p.m. and a spindle 
speed of 6,650 r.p.m. Practical limits must be set on all 
three of the variables, of course, but particularly on the 
spindle speed. All the spindles on the frame cannot be set 
exactly on 6,650 r.p.m. This is obviously not physically 
possible. However, it may be well within reason to operate 
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MAKE B 
AT LOWER COST 


An important step in a Saco-lowellizing program is the installation of Gwaltney 
Spinning Frames. The ever-increasing use of these modern frames is clearly indicated 
in the chart above — there are now over 600,000 spindles in operation. 


The Gwaltney Room is the Showplace of any mill. It's attractive, 
clean, and modern — a joy to work in, to manage, or to own. 


: There are fewer and happier operatives who produce more per 
| *SACO-LOWELLIZE (Verb) man hour, at lower costs and better profits. 


(A) To utilize floor space so as to improve the 
flow of production. 


Profit from the experience gained by over 90 mills operating 
600,000 Gwaltney spindles ‘round the clock . . . spinning cotton, 
(C) Teo reduce waste, spoilage, and un- synthetic, worsted, and blend yarns . . . meeting the strictest 
necessary handing of stock. standards of quality, productivity, and economy. 
(D) To realize fe greatest economies in 
operating and maintenance costs. Join these modern mills. Produce your yarns with pride, satisfaction 


and assurance — with Gwaltney Spinning. 


ASK YOUR NEAREST SACO-LOWELL OFFICE FOR A “FORECAST OF SAVINGS” BASED ON A 
SACO-LOWELLIZING PROGRAM. 


60 BATTERYMARCH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASS. 
Shows of BIDDEFORD ond SACO. MAINE ond SANFORD, N.C.; Soles Offices; CHARLOTTE GREENSBORO GPEENVILLE ATLANTA 
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all spindles at 6,600-6,700 r.p.m. or if these limits prove 
to be too tight, the yarn may not be noticeably affected if 
the spindle is run inside the limits of 6,500-6,800 r.p.m. 
Here, again, it is largely a matter of local conditions dic- 
tating the operational requirements. 


Effect Of Sub-Standard Twists On Piece Dyed Goods 


The effect of sub-standard twists on piece dyed fabrics 
may be determined by a rather simple test which involves 
use of the stroboscopic light. Perhaps the 19.5s filling men- 
tioned in the previous paragraph is going to be woven into 
a fabric which is to be piece dyed. The frames running 
this yarn are studied under the stroboscopic light until 
spindles are discovered which are running far slower and 
far faster than the prescribed spindle speed of 6,650 revo- 
lutions per minute. The selected quills of filling are tagged 
with the speed found and taken to the weave room. Along 
with the sub-standard speed spindles, a like number of 
bobbins which were running at the average spindle speed 
are selected. The quills of yarn are then woven into the 
fabric. First place a quill of slow speed yarn in the shuttle. 
Follow this with an average speed quill and then insert a 
quill which was made on a spindle which was running at 
a speed much higher than the average. The cloth must be 
marked with a permanent type mark which will not be 
removed by finishing or dyeing operations. The sequence 
of filling insertions may be varied so that a slow speed 
quill is woven into the fabric next to a high speed quill. 
This will allow comparison of maximum speed differential. 
If the slow speed quill was found running at 6,350 revo- 
lutions and the high speed quill was running at 6,900 revo- 
lutions, the speed differential is, of course, 550 revolutions. 

There will very likely be a considerable difference in dye 
afhnity. The piece of sample fabric is then doffed from the 
loom and tacked onto goods of the same type which are 
being dyed and finished. When these processes are con- 
cluded, the sample piece should show clearly the effect of 
different spindle speeds. The start and end of the cloth 
woven with filling spun at each spindle speed is or should 
be clearly visible. The slower speed spun yarn will be more 
receptive to the dyestuff and, depending on the differential, 
may have a darker shade than the yarn spun at the average 
spindle speed. The same is true for the yarns spun at a 
spindle speed greater than the average. 

When making stroboscopic examinations of spindle 
speeds it is highly important for the operator to keep the 
instrument calibrated. These instruments are delicate and 
will not read correctly unless properly calibrated. When 
inspecting the spindles in a large area of spinning frames 
it may be necessary to change the location of the extension 
cord plug. It is well to re-calibrate the instrument every 
time the extension cord is moved to a new station. 


Spooler Reties 


A test for determining the level of operation of the 
spooler is carried out by counting the number of reties 
which are ejected, by conveyor belt, to the sorting table 
at the end of the spooler. The tester stands at the end of 
the spooler and looks at the bobbins as they are thrown on 
the table. He counts the number of bobbins which are not 
fully stripped and notes the number of bobbins on a test 
form in the categories shown. An example of this test form 
is shown in Fig. 2. The bobbins are listed under categories 


including those which failed to tie: those which had end 
breaks due to slubs, weak yarn, etc.; and those which may 
have had cause for breaking which are not determinable. 
Each side of the spooler is tested separately. Accurate 
results will be obtained by testing quite a few cycles. Re- 
liable results offset the time consumed in test operation. 
Ten cycles may be necessary before a true picture of the 
spooler's operation comes into focus. 
The raw test results are refined by using the formula: 
Total Reties « 100% 
% Reties — - ———_______—_______ 


total spindles no. cycles observed 

The per cent reties in each category mentioned before 
should also be calculated. This breakdown gives a good 
picture of how many reties are being made and what the 
approximate cause for the reties may be. 


Slub Catcher Settings 


The purpose of the slub catcher on the spooler is to 
break yarn which contains imperfections. If the slub catch- 
ers are set so wide or without uniformity, they cannot do 
their job in proper fashion. Yarn breaks are much easier to 
handle on the spooler than at the warper, slasher or on the 
loom. There is less loss of machine efhciency when the 
imperfection is taken out on the spooler. For this reason, 
the slub catcher should be set as close as local conditions 
will allow. A better yarn is delivered to subsequent opera- 
tions if the setting is close. The yarn is better because it 
has a Cleaner appearance and it has fewer slubs and knots. 
The warper cannot be more efficient than the relative 
strength of the warp yarn allows. | 

The slub catcher setting is made with a small hand tool 
which is graduated in thousandths of an inch. The Opera- 
tion is simple to perform and easier to check. The tester 
goes down the side of the spooler setting the tool in each 
Slub catcher. The tool has been set on the correct number 
of thousandths and will not fit into the holes in the slub 
catcher if the slub catcher is not set properly. 


Standards for different counts of yarn may be different 
so it is important for the tester to know what counts of 
yarn are being run on the spooler at the time of his test. 
Since this setting is made by the spooler fixer, it is well to 
have him follow the tester as the inspection is made. The 
results of the test are duly noted and should become part 
of the permanent record. 


The results of the spooler reties and slub catcher setting 
tests should be reported directly to the supervisor responsi- 
ble for each operation. Since a high percentage of spooler 
reties may be caused from a condition or conditions around 
the spinning frame, the test results should be available to 
the spinning room supervisor. Either corrective action or 
congratulations may be in order depending, of course, on 
the results of these tests. 


University Of Florida Gets Chemstrand Display 


An attractive educational display highlighting the roles 
of engineers in the chemical fiber industry has been pre- 
sented to the University of Florida by the Chemstrand 
Corp. The permanent display, located in the University’s 
engineering and industries building, is the first such dis- 
play to be presented by Chemstrand to any educational 
institution, 
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Fiber Technologists Tour 
A.C. Testing Laboratory 


By THOMAS D. EFLAND, Technical Editor 


The American Cotton Manufacturers Insti- 
tute held open house last month at its cotton 
fiber testing laboratories at Clemson, S. C. 
The following is a report of the highlights of 
the two-day meeting. 


HE annual open house of the cotton fiber testing labo- 

ratory, division of technical service, the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Institute, was held April 24-25 at 
the Clemson House, Clemson, S. C. The two-day con- 
ference, attended by approximately 150 fiber technologists 
and mill executives, featured two technical sessions and a 
display of fiber testing equipment by manufacturers. 

The Wednesday morning session opened with a welcome 
by Miss Helen G. Beasley, fiber technologist of the A.C.M.1. 
at Clemson, who had arranged the program for the meet- 
ing. She included a special welcome to all the former grad- 
uates of the laboratory training courses. 

Speaking for L. G. Hardman, A.C.M.I. president, was 
James A. Chapman of Inman (S,. C.) Mills, second vice- 
president of the institute. He pointed out the great interest 
in fiber science in the mills today and contrasted the tre- 
mendous progress in scientific measurement of cotton fiber 
characteristics with the operation of a mill when he fist 
entered the textile industry and found everything con- 
trolled by rule of thumb. In a second welcoming speech, 
John Elting of Kendall Mills, Paw Creek, N. C., noted 
that mills are ‘not only committed to a program of fiber 
testing but are actually forced into it.” 

Welcoming the group to Clemson on behalf of the 
School of Textiles, Dr. Hugh M. Brown pointed out the 
progress made in just the last ten years in measuring cotton 
properties. He recalled that at technical meetings ten years 
ago there was considerable discussion as to whether or not 
cotton fineness could be measured, and now, the room in 
which the current meeting was being held was filled with 
laboratory machines displayed by the various manufacturers 
for measuring numerous fiber properties. 

As the technical session began, the chairman, Joseph L. 
Delany of Joanna (S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. introduced 
Dr. Tom Kerr, fiber technologist from the Plant Industry 
Station, U.S.D.A., Beltsville, Md. Dr. Kerr discussed the 
quality of cotton from the farmer and breeder point of 
view. He pointed out that “fiber quality depends on three 
factors: variety, growing environment and handling con- 
ditions.” To improve quality through breeding, a popu- 
lation of variable samples must be available with some range 
of the desired characteristics present in the population. 
From the population individual plants are chosen which 
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show the most promise for the characteristics. From these 
individual plants, tests are begun which run through several 
years before final judgement of the mew variety can be 
made. These tests start with fiber strength and length tests 
in the first year and continue until complete spinning tests 
are finished. Dr. Kerr explained that if it were necessary 
the seed of a single plant could be increased sufficiently to 
plant a million acres in five years. 

Dr. Kerr indicated that the farmers’ interest was largely 
in the forefront of breeder work and that fiber properties 
were balanced against yield. While it is possible to produce 
many desirable properties, such as longer staple length, 
yield is usually reduced to such extent as to make the cotton 
infeasible from the growers’ point of view. He indicated 
that there is a tendency for the grower to produce the lowest 
quality possible for the highest possible price and therefore 
the industry must demand what it wants. 

Much of the emphasis on scientific testing and measure- 
ments of fibers is the work of the breeders, Dr. Kerr in- 
dicated, citing particularly the work of Pressley and Hertel. 
The future still offers possibility for improvement of cotton 
but the growing will be slow and hard to make. ‘The days 
of easy gain’ have passed, he stated. 

Saying that development of scientific tests and standards 
for cotton came about as a result of the challenge of syn- 
thetics during the 1930s, J. T. Rouse, cotton technologist 
of the Standards and Testing Branch, U.S.D.A., Washing- 
ton, D. C., outlined the development of the standards. He 
characterized the early days as a battle between the cotton 
classer and the cotton laboratory technologist in which each 
constantly attempted to discredit the other. Over the years, 
he indicated, the feeling of mutual respect and dependence 
of one on the other merged. The laboratory is now a scien- 
tific supplement to the classer. 

Mr. Rouse pointed out that the work has followed two 
avenues. The first is the obtaining of information and 
standardizing of the testing so that there is a high degree 
of repeatibility in the tests. The second is the research 
phase which tests to find new standards and to set up ab- 
solute standards. 

As a result of the program initiated by the U.S.D.A., 
the present grey standards were established, and Mr. Rouse 
outlined the procedure for selecting the cotton for the 
samples. He pointed out that a classer makes the initial 
selection of cotton for the grey standards and then bales 
are subjected to laboratory testing. From the assembled 
cotton the boxes are prepared, consolidating the 12 grades 
in each box. Before the boxes are sent out they are checked 
by a classer who is the final judge. 

Discussing the procedure for making the staple standards, 
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Mr. Rouse pointed out that any unusual character in the 
cotton is avoided and that the length variation of the cotton 
is resricted to no greater than one one-thousandth of an 
inch. The laboratory plays a vital role in the final selection 
of bales for the staple standards. He mentioned that be- 
fore 1942 the staple standards were selected entirely by the 
classers, which caused a tendency for the samples to get 
progressively longer from year to year. However, since 
laboratory measurement was introduced the staple length 
has remained constant. 


Although not official, a third set of cotton standards is 
available from the U.S.D.A. commonly called calibration 
cottons. In discussing these, Mr. Rouse indicated that the 
same care is used in the selection of the bales as for the 
official standard samples for grade and staple. In this case 
the cotton is processed on conventional machinery into card 
web and the samples are made up from the web. Each 
lot for calibration purposes is checked by a group of ‘five 
selected laboratories to give the average readings. Only 
the Pressley and Micronaire readings are indicated, allow- 
ing other laboratories to calibrate their testing apparatus 
to that of the five selected laboratories. With each calibra- 
tion sample sent out, a blind check test sample is sent for 
the laboratory to check. The results for the blind sample go 


SECOND AWARD IN TEXTILE BOXES—tThis Martex Towels 
gift box, made for West Point Mfg. Co. by the Old Dominion 
Box Co. of Charlotte, N. C., won second award in the 1957 
Set-Up Paper Box Competition sponsored by The National 
Paper Box Manufacturers Association. The box is wrapped 
in subtle stripes of gray, embellished with an embossed foil 
seal. The hinged lid opens to reveal a gold foil lining, to 
which a gift card and envelope are attached. A separate tray, 
banded in gold with an acetate lid, protects the towels. 


back to Washington where a record is kept allowing the 
variations of individual laboratories to be calculated. The 
calibration cottons, he pointed out, while not official, are 
supervised by the A.S.T.M. at present. 

Closing his paper, Mr. Rouse stated, that while all prob- 
lems in cotton fiber testing have not been solved, the 
U.S.D.A. is looking forward to an expanded cotton test- 
ing program. 

Addressing the group, Earnest Carpenter of Greenwood 
(S. C.) Mills discussed the functions of a cotton classer- 
purchaser. He outlined a three-function role in this area— 
(1) “know what good cotton is’; (2) “get good cotton”; 
and (3) “see that the cotton is processed properly through 
the mill.” 

Expanding on the first of the points, he emphasized the 
need for fiber testing to find the differences in the cotton 
that make for good running on the type of material the 
mill ts producing. Such laboratory tests as the Pressley for 
strength, the Micronaire for fineness, and the Fibergraph 
for the uniformity ratio are a tremendous supplement to 
the work of the classer in determining just what cotton is 
necessary for good mill operation. 

The laboratory, he said, is a valuable aid in evaluating 
the cotton in a particular area and in detecting the differ- 
ences from crop to crop. By a series of spot checks over 
a growing area his mill has been able to estimate the situ- 
ation as to the amount of cotton suitable for its particular 
needs and thus go about selecting that cotton for purchase. 

In pursuing the third point (1.¢., seeing that the cotton 
is processed properly), Mr. Carpenter called for the edu- 
cation of top management and superintendents on fiber 
testing. “No program,” he said, ‘‘can be fully successful 
without the co-operation of the superintendent.” Using the 
knowledge gained from the classer and the laboratory, cot- 
tons can be blended for the following results: (1) level- 
ing out of neppiness; (2) uniform running conditions; and 
(3) reduction of variation in roving number, yarn number, 
strength and uniformity. 

Closing the two-day open house, James Wheeler of 
Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills presented a paper on the “‘Re- 
lationships of Cotton Fiber Testing to the Quality Control 
Program in the Mill.” He pointed out that “quality control 
cannot be successful without a fiber laboratory.’ Confin- 
ing his remarks to the production of denim, he pointed out 
some of the effects that variation in fineness can have on 
quality through the mill. In opening, greater fineness means 
more bulk and the cotton is more susceptible to matting in 
air transporting, and there is more fly, he said. The ap- 
pearance of the card sliver, too, is dependent on the fine- 
ness with an increase in neps usually as the fiber fineness 
increases. In the dye process, the finer fibers often give 
trouble, especially in the raw stock dyed goods. If the blend 
varies as to fineness it will show up as difference in the yarn 
from bobbin to bobbin as quality control checks are made. 

To control quality, Mr. Canton advocated a series of 
fiber tests to find out what range of cotton characteristics 
the mill needs. Once the range is established, he feels, it 
should be included in the cotton contract. After the elimin- 
ation tests, further tests should be made as the goods are 
processed to check such items as the blend length, blend 
fineness and strength. He concluded his paper with the 
idea that once the proper fiber is being selected there will 
be less complaints on cotton and more emphasis on ma- 
chine adjustments. 
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of sales power 

for independent will organizations. 

If your forte is production ...tap our sales resources and 
assure yourself of strong nationwide market coverage. 

Our specialized know-how and experience are available to all our 


clients on an equal basis. 


WILLIAM L. 


COMPANY, INC. 
40 Worth Street, New York 13, N.Y. 


Chicago « Seattle « St. Louis + Dallas + Baltimore 


Los Angeles « Atlanta + Boston 
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Problems in your Card Room? Ask a TUFFER 
Sales Engineer to visit your mill and give you 
assistance in working out a solution. You'll 

get logical, workable suggestions and recom- 
improved quality, less down time. Your 
inquiry involves no obligation. 
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CARD CLOTHING 


Southern Plants: Atlanta, Ga., and Gastonia, N. C. 
Direct Representation in Canada 


Manufacturers of Card Clothing since 1866 


; Card Clothing for Woolen, Worsted, Cotton, Asbestos and Silk Cards © Napper Clothing and Brushes @ Top Flats 
TUFFER PRODUCTS re-covered and extra sets loaned at al! Plants @ Lickerins rewired at Southern Plants © Hand Stripping Cards 
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Joanna Reports On 


The Use Metallic Card 


By J. L. DELANY, General Superintendent, Joanna Cotton Mills Co., Joanna, S. C. 


One of the most controversial subjects in the 
industry at the present time has to do with 
the use of metallic card clothing. Here's one 
mill’s experience, though, that shouts highest 
praise for it. Mr. Delany delivered his paper 
at the Spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Division of the Southern Textile Association 
at Greenwood, S. C., on April 26. 


HE use of metallic card clothing, from a historical 

point of view, is not new. The wool industry has been 
using it for several generations. One mill in fact, has re- 
ported that on an. extra-width woolen card it had been 
running metallic card clothing for over 60 years. In our 
own cotton textile industry, we have the classic example of 
the Columbus (Ga.) Mfg. Co. which began installing me- 
tallic clothing on its cards in 1928, completing the instal- 
lation over a ten-year period. It was my privilege to visit 
this fine mill in 1950 to see this clothing and I came away 
greatly impressed with its potential. The quality of the web 
was very good. The cleanliness of the roving and yarn was 
excellent. On looking over the cloth, one was easily sold 
on its good appearance and quality. 

We decided to try this clothing on our cards at Joanna. 
Some of the earlier trials in other mills were made on a 
single card which offered but little in the evaluation of so 
great a project. For this reason we installed ten cards and 
based our research on what could be called a substantial 
offering. The earlier installations at Joanna were some- 
what tedious and time consuming. By the time the card had 
been stripped down to the base cylinder and doffer about 
a day had passed. Then the next several days were spent 
in winding the base wire on which the top carding wire 
would be wound. 


Extra Weight Factor 


The base wire installation is necessary to restore the 
normal cylinder and doffer working diameters. Here is 
where the factor of extra weight enters the picture and by 
all means management should clear this matter with their 
engineers as to the load carrying capacity of their building. 
Somewhat in excess of 500 pounds weight will be added 
to each card clothed with metallic clothing. 
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After installing the base wire it is absolutely essential 
that this be ground to a true and accurate surface. Unless 
this is done properly then the top wire will be uneven, 
require excessive grinding to correct, and the sharpness of 
the tooth will be destroyed. On flexible, conventional cloth- 
ing, the wire must be ground, and ground regularly and 
often to produce quality work. On metallic wire clothing, 
in my opinion, it should only be ground upon its instal- 
lation or repair and at this time only enough to allow a true 
and level surface in order to set to gauge. 

Management as a whole did not look too favorably on 
the method of installation used by the earlier fitters. Too 
much old fashioned line shaft driven makeshift devices of 
uncertain stability were used. There’ was too much splicing 
of the wire, using flame-heated soldering irons. For some 
reason electric irons were not popular. There was too much 
time lost in just setting down resting while the old style 
bare cylinder grinding wheel would make its interminable 
trips to and fro across the cylinder and the doffer. Too 
often but one grinding wheel could be used, thus pro- 
longing the job out of all proportion. 

The fact that the top wire was sent to the mill an 
standard lengths and required several splices to fill out 
the length needed for the cylinder, and for the doffer, 
didn't suit too well. After all, when cards must be set to 
one-thousandth of an inch it can well happen that a de- 
fective lining of the spliced ends may cause one end to 
be slightly higher than the other, which of course maygr 
only be remedied by excessive grinding in order to properly 
set ¢he card. The fitter also needed a helper to assist in the 
installation, to fetch and carry, to turn the hand crank when 
necessary, to help with the shifting of the belts, and all 
in all to use as a flunky. Then after the top wire had been 
fitted it was still quite a task to rebuild the card. Most 
of the earlier fitters could fit about four cards in five weeks. 
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OPENING, PICKING, CARDING & SPINNING 


with a helper as well as plenty of assistance from the card 
grinders, The size of the job too had a bearing, in that on 
a large scale job extra equipment would be made available 
so that more than one card at a time could be worked on. 

In spite of these objections we at Joanna put on our 
trial sets, checked them out, and found we were doing a 
superior carding job with the metallic card clothing. The 
web was smoother, there was a definite reduction in neps, 
and surprisingly there seemed to be a marked increase in 
the efficiency of the card. The waste taken out on the flat 
strip was darker and had less long fibers. Our waste dealers 
weren't too happy about this. 


Mechanical Advantages 


From a mechanical standpoint, metallic card clothing 
has several advantages. It needs no grinding. Stripping 1s 
absolutely minimized and what waste removed is mostly 
impacted matter such as seed hulls, woody substances and 
belt dressing. There is a minimum of lint. Should there 
be a smash it may not be scratched up as one would do 
with flexible fillet. However, it can be repaired by cutting 
out the bad section and rewinding in a new length of wire. 
This is an advantage over the flexible wire for if that be- 
comes flattened out the entire cylinder or doff st be 
discarded representing a total loss. 

During the last several years, a new type of high pre- 
cision installation equipment has been made available to 
the industry by a Southern manufacturer. We were never 
happy about the old fashioned, previously mentioned, in- 
stalling gear. This was a continual source of frustration to 
both management and supervision at Joanna. The wire it- 
self was no different from that which we had been using, 
that is superficially. Actually, we found it to be very exact 
in height. It also came in two exact lengths, one each for 
the cylinder and for the doffer, so that there would be no 
splicing taking place in the length of the top wire being 
fitted to either the cylinder or the doffer. 


Improved Installation 


On the day the trial set of the new clothing was put 
on, both card room supervision and management were 


Pittendreigh, Etters, Liner 
One of the features of the Spring meeting of the South Carolina 
Division of the 8.T.A. at Greenwood, 5. C., was the election of 
divisional officers. W. B. Etters of Reeves Brothers, Spartanburg, 
was named chairman to succeed J. N. Jenkins. Named vice-chair- 
man was Robert A. Liner of Greenwood Mills. W. M. Pittendreigh 
is president of the association. 
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amazed to see the fantastic job of precision installation we 
were being given. Nothing had been left to chance, each 
single operation had been very carefully, and powerfully, 
motorized. New, high-speed grinders were on hand, one 
each for the cylinder and the doffer. Dial micrometers were 
fitted on each end of the grinders to accurately measure the 
amount of stock taken off at each traverse and to insure 
holding to a minimum the amount ground off the top wire. 
The auxiliary equipment was just as fantastically made up. 
There was a one-man, remote control card drive which 
would allow one man to do the actual installation. What- 
ever extra help necessary to handle the lifting of the rolls 
on or off the card would be supplied by casual assistance 
from the card tender or grinder. 


Base Wire Splicing 


While the top wire is supplied in one continuous length, 
and this is highly essential, the base wire can not be so 
delivered. It is too heavy and would be impractical and 
unnecessary to have it this way. For this reason splicing 
is necessary and to expedite this chore a precision, quick- 
action welding device is used. This is a very practical de- 
vice, and one result which we can see on our cards is the 
freedom from rust stain and discoloration coming through 
the top wire which occurs when ordinary soldering is 
done, The stains are caused from the soldering acids used 
which for some reason or .other bring on oxidation. Just 
how serious this may. be we don’t know. Up to now it has 
proved no problem. Improvements were also made in the 
“H” wire used at the selvages of the units clothed. 


Doffer Journal Repair 


Shortly after our initial installations were begun we were 
confronted with the fact that most of our doffer journals 
were badly worn. On regular fillet clothing the settings 
aren't too tight and there is also a certain amount of give 
in the flexible clothing—not so in the metallic. The setting 
is .005 of an inch between the doffer and cylinder and 
there is absolutely no give to this clothing. 

We then started a program to replace the journals as 
we clothed the card. This proved to be too expensive. 
On our cards the journal costs about $48.00; the cheeks 
of the card also contain built-in bearings and these units 
run about $50.00 per side. We had been told that it would 
be against good shop practice to build up these cast-iron 
journals and then turn them down to exact size because 
welding a cast-iron journal caused excessive distortion. 
A distorted journal would be impractical to use and must 
be discarded causing complete loss of the repair. 

We had a new type metal spraying device coming in at 
this time and this proved to do the job very well indeed. 
We welded about 15 or 20 journals without a single 
instance of distortion. These journals are still running 
after five years. 

Our problem with re-using the cheeks was solved by 
our shop supervisor who suggested planing off one-sixteenth 
of an inch from the joining surface of the lower bearing, 
clamping the top and bottom bearing together, and ream- 
ing the bearing to standard size. This we have been doing 
now for about five years without creating any difficulties. 


Mechanical Contrivances 


There were two other jobs which we worked up. One 
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Measure a traveler by days of 
trouble-free service, and by pounds 
of first-quality yarn delivered. 
Travelers vary widely by this test, 
even though they look alike and 
meet dimensional specifications. 
Under any conditions, you can 
be sure of maximum production 
per traveler when you rely on Vic- 
tor experience and quality control. 


VICTOR RING TRAVELER DIVISION 


That's the reason why Victor 
Travelers are chosen for over 
12,000,000 spindles. Mill men ev- 
erywhere find that Victor quality 
pays off, consistently, in longer 
traveler life .. . with fewer ends 
down ... at higher spinning and 
twisting speeds. 

A Victor Service Engineer will 


help you select Travelers that 


OF SACO-LOWELL SHOPS 


PROVIDENCE, R. 1... 
GASTONIA, N.C.... 
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measure up to maximum produc- 
tion on any yarn you are running. 
Write, wire, or phone for prompt 
service. 
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was a device with which one man can lift the doffer out of 
the card using normal manual means; with two men, or 
with four men, this is a very unsafe operation due to the 
close quarters between adjoining cards as well as the 
weight of the doffer itself. The winch, with plenty of 
power, mounted on a ball bearing castered frame allowed 
ease Of handling to a rather frightening task. 

The other job was to take out a doffer journal. Driving 
it out with hammers is doing it the hard way and the long 
way too. Our shop supervisor came up with a beautiful 
rig which utilized a 20-ton jack acting against a special 
frame. One man can take out the old journal and put in 
a new one in less than 30 minutes using the rig. 


Here is a compilation of the questions most 
frequently asked of Joanna Cotton Mills con- 
cerning the use of metallic card clothing. Mr. 
Delany answers the questions and presents 
graphic reviews in support of statements. 


Ouestion: In a general way, just what does Joanna ex- 
pect to gain from the use of metallic clothing ? 

Answer: What we have gained is a definite and positive 
nep reduction in our web, our yarns and our fabrics. We 
are also saving a lot of spinnable fibers at the card that on 
regular clothing would have been taken out in the flat 
strips. We are minimizing stripping with natural savings 
in reworkable waste and loss of coefficient of variation. 
We have eliminated grinding which is wasteful, unproduc- 
tive and time consuming. We have installed clothing which, 
barring bad accidents, will last the balance of the life of 
the card. (See Figs. 1 and 2 for a graphic review of these 
facts. ) 

Ouestion; Doesn't it take much longer to install metallic 
clothing than regular clothing? 

Answer: It takes approximately 30 hours for a trained 
man to properly install the metallic clothing. The time for 
installation on the regular clothing may vary from six to 
20 hours. However, there are usually two men required to 
install regular fillet while only one man is needed for the 
installation of the metallic wire. Needless to say, in the 
installation of either, a certain amount of added help is 
usually provided by the grinders. The breakdown of in- 
stallation time on metallic clothing ts approximately 50 per 


cent for the cylinder, 25 per cent for the doffer and 25 per 
cent for the base wire. 

Ouestion; Can the ordinary card grinder install metallic 
card clothing ? | 

Answer: No he cannot. It may be installed only by a 
manufacturer's agent who comes equipped with very special 
installation equipment. A local man, who is of good intelli- 
gence and has some mechanical ability, may be trained by 
the manufacturer to install this clothing. This training 
period may take anywhere from two to four weeks depend- 
ing on local conditions. 

Question: How much more does metallic clothing cost 
than regular clothing ? 

Answer: The material cost ts almost twice as high on 
the metallic than it is on the flexible fillet regular clothing. 
This cost includes the price of the base wire which, of 
course, is only installed once. Should it become necessary 
to reclothe the card, the original base wire is still there 
and its cost will not be included in any further reclothing. 

Ouestion: How long will metallic last compared to reg- 
ular clothing ? 

Answer; The normal life of regular clothing is from 
five to ten years. Its life is controlled by the frequency of 
grindings and if ground lightly or heavily, the hours per 
week of operation, whether or not it is run three full 
shifts and if six-day weeks are normal practice. There ts 
also the policy of management towards replacing fillet 
having definite wear, or being unable to deliver stock of a 
quality to meet standards. All of these affect the life of 
the regular clothing. 

With metallic clothing there is no grinding, hence no 
loss in the height of the wire. Some manufacturers make 
the claim that the actual wear on the tooth does not occur 
on the tip, but at a point about one-fourth down the front 
of the tooth. In this way, the manufacturer claims the tip 
of the tooth does not wear but actually grows sharper with 
its normal life. Under these conditions the life of metallic 
clothing may actually be tied in with the life of the card, 
barring unforeseen accidents. 

Ouestion: Isn't it true that a small smash on regular 
clothing may be scratched up whereas such a smash on 
metallic clothing must be cut out and replaced ? 

Answer; Yes, smashes do necessitate replacement. How- 
ever, the entire fillet isn’t taken off—only the damaged cir- 
cumference is cut out and replaced. Smashes may be less 
of a disadvantage on metallic for on large ones, which 
utterly ruin regular clothing, only that part of the wire 
that is damaged need be replaced. 
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Question: Approximately how much per year per card 
does it cost to operate on regular clothing as against me- 
tallic clothing ? 

Answer; The normal life of regular clothing ts approxi- 
mately one-fourth the normal life of metallic clothing. 
This is debatable, but based on this premise we have arrived 
at a figure of about $22.50 per year on metallic as against 
$47 per year on regular clothing. This is based on the 
actual cost of the clothing and does not include any other 
factor such as waste and production savings, improved 
quality and no grinding required. 

Question: How often is grinding required on metallic 
card clothing ? 

Answer: Grinding. is required only at the time of the 
installation and at any later date when a major fepair has 
been made. It then becomes necessary to grind in order to 
level the wire for the purpose of accurately setting the card 
tO gauge. 

Ouestion: Can metallic clothing be set as closely as reg- 
ular clothing ? 

Answer: Yes, it may be set even closer. On regular 
clothing the card grinder develops a “feel” for his setting. 
He may use what he calls a tight or a loose setting. On 
metallic clothing it is set the same way the valves on your 
automobile are set, “go” or “no go.” As a general rule, 
metallic clothed cards are set much closer than regular 
clothed ones due to the rigidity of the wire. 

Ouestion: How frequently do smashes involving recloth- 
ing the card occur on metallic clothing ? 

Answer: Our experience has been about three cards per 
year. Most of these repairs were on the doffers and were 
caused by water getting on the doffer and causing a build- 
up of stock. This experience was on about 200 cards. 

Ouestion; Are not close settings dangerous ? 

Answer: Yes. A regular clothed card has a certain 
amount of “give.’’ The wire is flexible and will bend. On 
metallic clothing there is no give at all. The wire is per- 
fectly rigid. For this reason—lumps, hard ends and folded 
laps must be kept out of the card. The web must not be 
allowed to run around the doffer and build up. The closer 
settings will make a smash much sooner than on a regular 
card, 

Question: How about flaking or ragged selvages on 
metallic clothing ? 

Answer; This difficulty also occurs with a startling 
amount of similarity on regular clothing as well as on 
metallic. We think the answer lies in better fitting screens, 


‘screens made concentric with the cylinder or possibly 
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screens of a different type. Up to now we have no answer 
to this question. 

Ouestion; What about the use of continuous strippers 
on cards equipped with metallic clothing ? 

Answer; Continuous strippers would be entirely useless, 
and wasteful. The fine needles will effectively keep the lint 
on top of the regular wire, hence minimizing stripping. 
On metallic wire there is only a minute amount of lint in 
the wire at any time. Foreign matter such as impacted 
wood, seed hulls, belt dressing and other such material 
may best be remioved by the mechanical action of a wire 
brush. 

Ouestion: Doesn't the use of metallic clothing take out 
less waste on the card than does regular clothing ? 

Answer: Yes, the metallic clothing is more selective in 
getting the waste and not the spinnable fibers. The strips 
will be lowered at least one full grade and will also contain 
less lint and more trash. There will also be less lint in the 
fly. (See Tables 1 and 2.) 


TABLE 1 
WASTE ANALYSIS* 

W ire Metallic 

Per Cent Per Cent 
Fly Waste—-Lint Content 40.78 44.88 
Visible Waste 48.26 44.10 
Invisible Waste | 11.00 11.08 
Trash or Total Waste 59.26 $5.18 
Strips—Lint Content 75.30 84.18 
Visible Waste 18.84 10.10 
Invisible Waste ... 5.92 5.82 
Trash or Total Waste 24.76 15.90 


*Samples taken from 30 cards running stock for shade cloth 
Fifteen cards were clothed with metallic clothing and 15 cards 
were clothed with regular fillet. 


TABLE 2 


Card Clothing Comparisons 
August 1954 


Neps Waste Oz. Fly 

100 Sq.-in. Grs.-/Flat Per. Hr. 
Regular Fillet ... . 348 13.7 1.8 
“A” Metallic 28.2 10.3 1.5 
Semi-Metallic 33.0 15.2 1.6 
865 R.P.M. Licker ... 52.2 11.5 2.4 


Ouestion: If less waste is taken out on metallic clothing 
than on regular clothing, isn’t this stock coming out in a 
later process as clearer waste ? 

Answer: We have no direct answer to this question. 
We feel that we aren't taking out less waste at the card. 
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merely less spinnable fiber that should stay in our product 
rather than enrich the waste dealer. 

Ouestion; Isn't it true that the web from the metallu 
wire doffer has a bad tendency to fall off and end up under 
the card as waste? 

Answer: This was true on earlier installations. However, 
during the latter part of 1955 a different type doffer wire 
was brought out which completely overcomes this trouble. 

Ouestion: What is the difference between the old and 
the new type doffer wire ? 

Answer: The new wire has less teeth per inch and more 
angle to the wire. Where the old wire had 14 teeth per inch 
with 80-degree angle tooth, the new wire has ten teeth per 
inch and 50-degree angle tooth. On some of our trials we 
went as low as six teeth per inch with very good results in 
the web, waste and finished yarn. 

Ouestion: Were there any other effects from the new 
doffer wire other than keeping the web from falling off ? 

Answer: Yes, much to our surprise we found a drastic 
reduction in spinnable fiber in the card strips. We think 
the new wire is more efficient about picking up the stock 
from the cylinder. It seems to get the lint off the cylinder 
the very first trip around, thus preventing the card from 
gtinding up the fibers into waste that will come out as 
strips, fly and neps. 

Question: What about the new type coarse wire used on 
the card cylinder ? 

Answer: Coarse wire with high angle on the cylinder 
will not card. The stock transfers very poorly from such a 
cylinder to the dofter. This we found out under actual test. 

Ouestion: Metallic wire may be all right for coarse 
goods, but what about fine count-long stapled cottons ? 

Answer: We are running metallic clothing on at least 
three different mixes. One is a fairly low grade type used 
in yarns from 6s to 18s and carded at a rate of about 15 
pounds per hour. The second mix is our standard shade 
cloth mix of Strict Middling 1 3/32-inch cotton, carded at 
eight pounds per hour and spun into 30s and 40s. The 
third mix is Egyptian Karnak, 1 7/16-inch staple and 
carded at a rate of 4.50 pounds per hour. This is spun into 
60s and 80s yarns. On a straight comparison test our me- 
tallic cards on all three of these mixes produce a web hav- 
ing less neps and a usually stronger yarn having less im- 
perfections per 50 yards found on our imperfection count- 
ers. The facts were verified by at least two outside agencies. 
(See Table 3.) 

Ouestion: How fast 1s it possible to card with metallic 
clothing ? | 

Answer: There is no direct answer to this question. 
What we have found is that when the two types of cloth- 
ing are run in competition to one another at any speed, the 


TABLE 3 
YARN COMPARISONS 

Wire Metallic 
Size Warp 31.31 31.94 
Break in Ibs. 70.6 67.9 
Break Constant | oes 2210 2169 
Neps per 50 yds. Ie ahs | 79 72 
Break in Ibs. 48.5 52.8 
Break Constant es 1965 2117 
Neps per 50 yds. 7 isaac ae 72 
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Attending the meeting of the South Carolina 
Southern Textile Association at Greenwood, 5S. C., Friday night, 
April 26 were W. M. Pittendreigh, Riegel Textile Corp., Ware 


Division of the 


Shoals, S. C.: T. L. Stafferd, Clifton (8S. C.) Mfg. Co.: J. A. 
Chapman Jr.. Inman (S. C.) Mille: and J. L. Delany, Joanna 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills Co. Mr. Pittendreigh is current president of 
the S.T.A., while Mesers. Stafford, Chapman and Delany are all 
past presidents. Mr. Chapman, as immediate past president, is 
currently serving as chairman of the association’s board of 
governors. 


metallic clothing always gives the best job of carding as to 
quality of sliver and amount of waste. 

Question: Would metallic clothing be economically prac- 
tical on waste cards? 

Answer: We think metallic clothing will work well no 
matter where it is used. While we do run a substantial 
amount of waste, we prefer to use a special waste-type flex- 
ible fillet wire rather than metallic. We feel that there will 
come a day when we will use metallic wire on waste cards, 
but at present we are more interested in getting our regular 
production cards changed over. 

Ouestion: Does wetting the card affect the metallic 
clothing as badly as it does regular clothing? 

Answer; No, because on regular clothing the cloth foun- 
dation becomes wet and in the course of time the wire in 
the base will rust, break and fall out. Since there is no 
fabric base in- metallic clothing, wetting causes nothing 
that ordinary drying out procedures will not quickly over- 
come. Thus the card may be put back into production 
quickly and with no lasting threats to its life. 

Ouestion: Will metallic clothing abolish the job of card 
grinder ? 

Answer: No, the card grinder will remain as the card 
setter. It is essential that the card be properly set to ade- 
quately perform its task. Settings on metallic clothing are 
much closer than on regular clothing and must be more 
closely maintained. Furthermore, no matter what clothing 
may be on the card, there are flats, screens, lickers and 
other component parts to be set at regular intervals. The 
total number of grinders may be reduced but his duties as 
outlined here certainly show him to be a much required 
man. 


Question: What combination of the new type wire teeth 
on metallic clothing gives the best results ? 

Answer; Our experience has led us to standardize on 80- 
degree with 20 points per inch on the cylinder and 50- 
degree, ten points per inch on the doffer. This requirement 
is necessary because the finer wire on the cylinder does not 
hold as much trash as does the longer, heavier type tooth. 
It also does a superior job of carding, making fewer neps, 
a smoother web and less lint in the waste. There is also an 
appreciable drop in the amount of imperfections in the 
finished yarn. The higher angle, coarser tooth on the doffer 
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Through the Chem-nyle Process 


NOW... 


FILAMENT NYLON 


BECOMES 


As a functional fiber, nylon’s superiority is beyond 
question. Its great strength, durability, resilience... 
coupled with its easy care have made it a major factor 
in the textile industry. Yet, nylon’s applications in the 
upper reaches of fashion have been limited by one 
inherent weakness: “either or’ dyeability. 


What happens is that under conventional dye- 
ing methods nylon achieves good color uniformity, 
but at the sacrifice of colorfastness. And conversely, 
it achieves high fastness, but at the expense of color 
uniformity. Now Chemstrand research breaks this 
deadlock with the Chem-nyle Process... a new dyeing 
technique that brings to continuous filament nylon 
excellent color uniformity without sacrificmg fastness. 
At one stroke, the whole color picture for nylon changes 
... going from plain to brilliant colors, from a narrow 
to a broad color spectrum. 


Through this new dyeing method, filament nylon 
takes on a dyeability worthy of its other properties. 


Now, in addition to its great reputation as a functional 
fiber, filament nylon also becomes a great fashion fiber! 


Think of what this means to you! It means the 
most imaginative coloring and styling effects can be 
freely and safely expressed in nylon. It means exciting 
new fabric constructions, completely new color ranges. 
Goods dyed by the Chem-nyle Process will havea softer, 
fuller hand. For the first time in its history, nylon fila- 
ment yarn will take on new glamour, new drama... 
new sales appeal! Now shade brilliance, so important 
in stimulating sales, will be offered to the public in 
colors never before seen in nylon... colors free of 
streaks, bars, flashes... colors fast to washing! 


Commercial dyers have been quick to see and 
seize the tremendous potential offered by the Chem- 
nyle Process. Now the challenge is squarely up to the 
designers and mills to come up with the new fabric 
constructions, the fresh colorings made possible by 
this great new advance in filament nylon dyeing! 


tee CHEMSTRAND corporation « GENERAL SALES OFFICES: 350 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 1 « DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 31, Overwood Road, 
Akron, Ohio: 4 Pearl Street, Dedham, Mass.; 222 South Church Street, Charlotte, N.C. « PLANTS: CHEMSTRAND® NYLON—Pensacola, Fla.; ACRILAN® ACRYLIC FIBER —Decatur, Ala. 
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gives us a surface which will hold the web’ tightly, yet 
treely release the fleece at the comb. Due to the finer cylin- 
der wire, there is also less impacted waste on the doffer 
surface. (See Table 4.) 

Ouestion: \s it possible to run a metallic clothed cylinder 
with a regular clothed doffer ? 


Answer; Yes, this was done on some of our earlier in- 
stallations. Our purpose was to defeat the situation of the 
web falling oft the doffer while carding. The manufactur- 
ers recommendation was to grind the card very lightly. 
This would “rough-up” the tips of the wire and cause 
better web adhesion. To avoid this difficulty, before the 
remedy of coarser doffer wire with more angle had been 
found, the use of regular fillet ‘wire was tried and proved 
effective in overcoming this trouble. From the standpoint 
of making a better web, a smoother yarn, or a stronger yarn, 
we could neither prove or disprove its use: We decided to 
replace this on the point of having all cards uniformly 
equipped and set. We also wanted to cut out grinding as 
well as minimizing stripping. 


Semi-Metallic Clothing 


Ouestion: What has been the experience at Joanna on 
flexible-type wire having specially treated base and tips to 
compete against metallic wire ? 

Answer: We have tried several different types of flexi- 
ble wire for which claims were made that there would be 
less stripping due to the increased height of the base cloth- 
ing, as well as less grinding due to the extra hard point. 
The clothing also would bring a reduction in neps. In so 
far as less grinding was concerned, we found this to be 
true. The wire is much harder which allows it to stand up 
longer between grindings (based on the type cotton being 
carded). Grindings are extended to three or four times per 
year rather than per month. We also found it necessary to 
strip these cards less often or about once every 40 hours. 

There was a sharp reduction in neps. Metallic clothing 
cut neps about 25 per cent. We found that this clothing cut 
neps about 15 per cent. This clothing cannot be scratched 
up as one would repair a regular fillet. While it resists 
bung-ups, it does not have any resilience. We have lost 
several of the trial sets due to bung-ups. 

Question: What has been done in the use of metalli 
clothing on the flats ? 

Answer: |. W. and H. Platts Co. make and supply a 


TABLE 4 
COMPARISON OF TWo TyPrs OF METALLIC CLOTHING*® 


Clothing on Cylinde: 


Points per inch 20 14 

Angle of Tooth | SU RO” 
Clothing on Doffer 

Points per inch | 10 14 

Angle of Tooth . 50° 
Card Sliver (grs./yd.) ..... 39.8 40.4 
Neps, 100 sq. in of web . ; 22.0 26.5 
Fly Waste (oz./hr.) . | 1.29 1 39 
Warp Yarn Count 57.54 $7.62 
Skein Break (lbs.) . 54.8 $5.0 
Break Factor | | 4153 3167 
Yarn Imperfections/50 yds. .. 16.3 21.4 


*Test run on Karnak—1 7/16” staple. 
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flat covered with special metallic clothing. This is made up 
of short pieces set into the flat in such a manner as to be 
parallel to the wire on the cylinder. The manufacturer 
claims even greater than ordinary waste savings on this type 
flat. The company says that with the always clean cylinder 
and flat wire, the carding action is more efficient and the 
fiber is not drawn through a mass of dirty and filled up 
regular wire teeth, but passed through the card with about 
one-third less waste. 


Ouestion: What has been the experience at Joanna on 
different type flat wires ? 

Answer; Up to now we have tried several different types 
of flats covered with hardened wire. This is similar to the 
type clothing used on cylinders and doffers and for which 
claims have been made that it is as effective as regular 
metallic card clothing. Some grinding must be done on 
these flats but not as frequently as on the standard flat. 
We have found that there is a definite reduction in flat 
strips with no increase in neps in the web. We have not 
proved out yarn or cloth tests. 


Joe N. Jenkins (right) of the 
cotton mills division of The 
Kendall Co., Pelzer, 5S. C.. re- 
tiring chairman of the South 
Carolina Division of the 
S.T.A., congratulates his suc- 


cessor — W. B. Etters§ of 
Reeves Bros., Spartanburg, 
Bo. 


Onestion: How effective is metallic clothing on synthet- 
ics? 

Answer: We have had little experience with synthetics. 
The manufacturer claims that metallic clothing is even 
more effective on synthetics than on cotton. This is said to 
be true because there is no cleaning action and the card 
merely performs an opening and conversion to sliver 
action on the stock. We have been told by those in the 
synthetic field that there has been no fiber that they have 
not been able to card effectively on revolving flat cards 
equipped with metallic clothing. Naturally, the licker-in 
must be covered with wire made particularly for synthetics. 
Regular wire used for cotton carding will hold the fibers 
and build up a mat of stock on the licker-in which prevents 
carding action. The flat settings must be opened up consid- 
erably. There are other adjustments to be made which 
would normally be made on conventional conversion from 
cotton to synthetics using regular fillet. 

Ounestion: What are the disadvantages of metallic cloth- 
ing ? 

Answer: Metallic clothing’s first cost is greater and it 
takes longer to install. It requires highly specialized install- 
ing gear. Card tenders and grinders need a degree of re- 
training. On earlier installations, the web falls off the 
doffer. Flaking and waste on selvages is a draw-back. 
However, this may be due to ill-fitted screens. Minor 
smashes must be cut out and new wire spliced in. Greater 
care must be taken to keep hard lap ends out of the card. 
The web must not be allowed to run around the doffer and 
create a build-up due to the closeness of the settings. 
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From Gossett Machine Works, pioneers in the big 
coiler conversion technique, comes Gossett’s NEW 
BIG Drawing Coiler! 


Here’s THE big coiler which is especially con- 
structed for greater all-round efficiency at high 
speeds ! 


Smooth, low-noise operation and longer wear are 
features built-in by Gossett’s master technicians. 


Get twice the continuous running time... cut 


Photo shows a recent installation 
in a prominent mill of Gossett’s 
NEW BIG drawing coilers . .. 
ize 15” x 42” 


your creeling time in half .. . Install Gossett’s 
NEW BIG drawing coilers on your present draw- 
ing frames NOW! 


We convert 10” and 12” drawing coilers to 
14” through 15” in diameter and 36” to 


42” in height. 


For full information and prices, write 


B. W. GOSSETT 
President 
E. C. MASON 
Sales Manager 


D. W. SMITH 
N. ©.-Va. Representative 
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Machine Works, Inc. 


GASTONIA, NORTH CAROLINA 
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NEW BIG drawing coiler gives 
| TWICE the con tinuous running —_ 
the creeling 


the 


Many Minds Are 
Better Than One 


Keever sales-service men know 
the textile industry. As a trained 
specialist, each on his own can 
help you solve most common mill 


But the Keever man never works 
alone. Your success has built our 
business. That’s why all cus- 
tomer problems are thoroughly 
discussed in staff meetings. 


if an answer is hard to find, the 
combined contact experience of 
more than 120 years is focused 
on it — backed by top laboratory 
technicians in the Keever plant — 
and in the field. 


THE KEEVER STARCH CoO. 


General Offices ~ Columbus, Ohio 


Processors of corn, wheat and blended 
starches for industry since 1898 


Charles C. Switzer, Vice President 


1500 $. C. NATIONAL BANK BLDG. 
GREENVILLE, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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A Study in Loom Fixing 


By FRANK D. HERRING (Part Thirteen) 


In the following installment in this series for 
loom fixers and their supervisors, the author 
points out the importance of having the loom 
fixer and the weaver each know their individ- 
ual and collective responsibilities. 


HE loom fixer's responsibilities consist of doing the 
T necessary maintenance work on the looms on his 
section to keep them operating properly and producing 
first quality fabrics, It ts, or should be the weavers re- 
sponsibility to see to it that the loom fixer does his duty 
and keeps the looms fixed so that they will produce 
properly. 

The loom fixer should check over or irispect the looms 
on his section during spare time between the time spent 
on working on looms which have been flagged for his 
attention, but he should not be held responsible for allow- 
ing a loom to continue in operation when it is not function- 
ing properly. In this event the weaver should be held re- 
sponsible for allowing the loom to continue in operation. 
In other words, it is the weaver’s job to flag the loom if 
it is out of fix, and it is the loom fixer's job to fix the 
loom when he is called to work on it. 

The loom fixer will sometimes fail to fix the loom when 
he is called to work on it, and in this event the weaver 
should be patient with the fixer up to a point of reason, 
and then, failing to get the loom fixed, he should report 
it to the second hand. Then it becomes the second hand's 
responsibility to get the loom fixed. 

Most weaving mills have inspectors to check over the 
cloth one or more times daily while the looms are in op- 
eration to assist the weavers in detecting looms which are 
producing defective fabrics. The inspectors should either 
remedy the defect or call the weaver's attention to it; and 
then the weaver should take the necessary steps to get it 
corrected. The better the weavers are trained, the better 
the results from the looms will be; and a weaver has been 
insufficiently trained if he does not know when a loom 
should be flagged for the loom fixer’s attention. 

The second hand, the head loom fixers and others in 
authority sometimes inspect the cloth and the looms while 
the looms are in operation, and they very often find looms 
running which should be flagged for the loom fixer's at- 
tention. When this is the case they should call the weaver s 
attention to the trouble instead of flagging the loom them- 
selves, because by doing this they will help to train the 
weaver to look out for the things that he should be on the 
alert for. By doing this constantly it will train the weaver 
to be on the alert at all times for the many things that 
are detrimental to the efficient operation of the looms, and 


he will become trained to the point where he will look out 
for and detect these things automatically, without even 
thinking about them. 

Every employee on every job is a much more efficient 
workman if he is satisfied with the conditions under which 
he works. If he can feel like the conditions are fair and 
just, he will go about his work in a relaxed, contented 
state of mind, and his routine duties will be performed with 
much greater ease and efficiency. If he feels that he is 
being held responsible for things beyond his control, he 
will proceed about his work in a disinterested manner and 
the results of his efforts will fall below his normal potential. 


There-are two sure ways to dissatisfy and upset the loom 
fixer: (1) to have several people—second hand, head loom 
fixer, inspector, etc, going over his section of looms and 
putting up flags for his attention; and (2) to have the 
loom fixer leave his section, and whatever he might be do- 
ing, and go to the inspection tables and look at all the 
imperfect cloth which has come off his section. Of course, 
the second hand or anyone else should stop a loom off 
and flag it for the loom fixer’s attention if he sees some- 
thing broken or out of adjustment to the point where it 
is likely to cause trouble. But neither the second hand or 
anyone else should make it their job to go over the loom 
fixer’s section looking for looms to flag. This should be the 
weavers responsibility, and the weaver should be trained 
to realize and accept his responsibilities. And he should 
also be made to realize that the seconds which come from 
his stand of looms are his responsibility also. And when 
the weaver is called to the inspection table to look at im- 
perfect cloth, he should not be allowed to offer the excuse 
that he could not get his looms fixed. It should be made 
clear to him that he will be held responsible just as long 
as he allows a loom to run out of fix without reporting it 
to the proper authorities. He should not, of course, be held 
responsible for a loom after he has reported that he could 
not get it fixed. At this point it becomes the second hand's 
responsibility to see that the loom is fixed. A lot of im- 
perfect cloth is made from causes other than the loom be- 
ing out of fix. This should also, of course, be the weaver's 
responsibility, and the loom fixer should not be called on 
to leave his work and take time out to look at such im- 
perfections. In doing so, he can get behind with his work 
and have several looms stopped off and waiting his at- 
tention. 

The supervisor should explain to every employee just : 
what their duties and responsibilities on the job are. He 
should see to it that they realize fully, and accept these re- 
sponsibilities, and he should also see to it that they are 
trained to accept and handle these responsibilities in an 
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efhcient manner. The balance of this article will be devoted 
largely to the loom fixers expected contributions to the 
weaving of first quality fabrics. 

It the loom fixer its called to work on a loom for mak- 
ing overshots and undershots in the cloth, he should check 
the following things in the order listed: 


Top harness motion Shuttle boxing 


Harness setting Time on. pick 


Harness timing Stroke on picker stick 

If using a top harness motion other than the spring top, 
check the rolls and the strapping to determine if the rolls 
are running freely and the strapping equally divided and 
pulling straight on the rolls. If using the spring top motion, 
and most Draper Corp. looms are equipped with the spring 
top, check the rolls and sheaves to determine if they turn 
treely, and are not binding against each other. Sometimes 
the holes in the sheaves will become worn to where they 
will drop to one side and bind against the adjacent sheaves. 
This will prevent the free movement of the harness, and 
the harness will not rise to its proper top position. When 
this happens the warp shed in that particular harness will 
be slack and drop down to where the shuttle will ride 
over the w arp threads instead of passing under them, caus- 
ing overshots to be made. 

The best way to determine if the sheaves are all turning 
free is to press each harness down by hand and then re- 
lease it at the bottom end of the stroke to see if it rises 
back into its proper top position While doing this the 
fixer can also determine if the tension on the top harness 
springs 1s sufficient to pull the harness into top position. 
The tension on the top springs should be strong enough to 
hold the treadle rolls in place against the harness cams the 
full revolution of the harness cams. Care should be used 
in regulating the top spring tension, because if the tension 
on the springs is too great it will cause excessive wear and 
breakage of the top strapping and the strapping hooks 


and eyes. 


Harness Setting 


The loom fixer should turn the crank shaft to back 
center position (the harness sheds should be wide open at 
this point ) and check the down sheds, near both selveges, 
to determine if the warp yarn is clearing the race plate, 
and also not too high in relation to the race plate. The 
yarn should just clear the race plate at this position of the 
crank arms. If the shed of yarn is too high in relation to 
the race plate some of the threads will be too slack and 
will not be drawn down into position. The shuttle will 
then pass underneath them and cause undershots to be 
made in the cloth. If the tension on the warp yarn is too 
slack it will cause this condition to be aggravated and be- 
come more of a danger. Tension on the warp was not 
included in the list of items to be checked, but the fixer 
would automatically notice this condition when he started 
to set the harness. 

Sometimes overshots and undershots will consist of just 
a few warp threads, and will require close inspection in 
order to detect this defect in the cloth. Undershots are 
much more difficult to detect than overshots, because the 
dropped threads which do not become interlaced properly 
will be on the bottom side of the cloth. The weaver should 
inspect the cloth after it has been wrapped around the 
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cloth roll, because the bottom side of the cloth is. exposed 
here and undershots can readily be detected. One or more 
warp threads in the overshots or undershots will make it 
necessary to grade the fabric as seconds in most weaves. 


Harness Timing 


Too many loom fixers do not know what is meant when 
harness timing is referred to, and most of them have never 
been taught the -vital importance of timing the harness 
correctly. Timing the harness means to position and tighten 
the harness cams on the shaft in such a way that the sheds 
will open in time to receive the shuttle when it is driven 
out of the shuttle box on the pick, and also to remain 
open until the shuttle has passed across the lay between 
the sheds into the shuttle box on the opposite end of the 
lay. The harness cams travel in a circle, and while traveling 
this circle they must perform four distinct functions: (1) 
they must use a portion of the 360 degrees to open the 
sheds; (2) they must use a portion to hold the harness 
sheds down long enough for the shuttle to make its pas- 
sage; (3) they must use a portion to raise the sheds, and 
(4) they must use a portion to hold the sheds up long 
enough for the shuttle to make its passage. 

There are three types of harness cams in use on Draper 
looms. We refer to them as slow changing, medium chang- 
ing and fast changing cams. The slow changing cams use 
105° to change up, 105° to change down, 75° to stand 
Open up, and 75° to stand open down. This uses up the 360 
in the circle. The medium cams use 90° to change up, 90° to 
change down, 90° to stand open up, and 90° to stand open 
down. The fast changing cams will use 75° to change up, 
75° to change down, 105° to stand open up, and 105° to 
stand open down, It will be noted that the degree timing has 
just been reversed on the fast moving cams from the slow 
moving. The slow moving uses 105° to change from up to 
down, and only stand open 75° for the shuttle to pass. 
The fast moving cams will only use 75° to change from 
up to down position, and will use 105° for the shuttle 
passing time. 

When the harness cams are set properly the sheds will 
be wide open when the crank arms are on back center. 
Immediately after the crank arms leave back center, the 
harness sheds will start to change positions, some going up 
and some going down, and the changing sheds will be 
in level position in relation to each other when the crank 
arms are near, or just past bottom center position. This 
should put the harness sheds wide open when the crank 
arms reach front center position. In other words, the harness 
should be set so that, moving up and down, they will be 
level in relation to each other when the reed is far enough 
back from the fell so that they will reach wide open po- 
sition when the reed is in contact with the cloth at the 
fell. As some cams require more time, or use more degrees, 
in making change from down to up, and vice-versa, it will 
require different length gauges for timing the harness 
cams. When using the fast changing cams the reed would 
be nearer the fell of the cloth when in level position, and 
further away from the fell on the slow changing cams. 
The best way for the fixer to check and time the harness 
cams 1s to use a small strip of wood, leather or metal gauge 
about one-half inch wide and long enough to extend from 
the front side of the reed to the fell of the cloth when 
the changing sheds are in level position. The fixer can 
easily carry a gauge of this type in his pocket, and he 
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should have it handy at all times when he is on the job. 
Checking the harness timing and keeping the harness prop- 
erly timed at all times will help him a lot towards keep- 
ing ahead on his section. 

Proper timing of the harness is vitally important for 
reasons other than just preventing overshots and under- 
shots. If the harness is not properly timed, it will prevent 
the shuttle from boxing correctly. This can create manifold 
troubles for the loom fixer and the weaver. Also if the 
harness is not properly timed it will cause unnecessary 
breakage of the warp threads while the loom is running, 
and will destroy the face of the fabric. 


Shuttle Boxing 


When the hows and whys of loom fixing are being 
discussed, it is impossible to proceed very far on the subject 
before we are compelled to mention the vital necessity of 
boxing the shuttle properly. So many things can and do 
contribute to the failure of the shuttle boxing correctly. 
One thing that can happen if the shuttle fails to box prop- 
erly is that it can contribute to the making of overshots 
and undershots. If the pickers are not put on the stick as 
they should be, and the shuttle not boxed correctly, it will 
prevent the shuttle from traveling on a straight course 
across the lay. This will cause the shuttle to more readily 
pass over or under warp threads if they are slightly slacker 
than they should be. Of course, boxing the shuttle properly 
means more than just adjusting the front and back binders 
and putting the picker on the stick correctly. It also means 


One of the highlights of the Spring meeting 
of the Eastern Carolina Division of the South- 
ern Textile Association—held April 6 at the 
School of Textiles, North Carolina State Col- 
lege, Raleigh — was a group discussion on 
weaving and slashing, led by Joseph A. Porter 
Jr., associate professor in the School of Tex- 
tiles at N. C. State. The following is a tran- 
script of that discussion. 


Mr. Porter: How many of you have used the rubber squeeze 
roll? How many of you have used rolls made by other than Dayton 
Rubber Co.? 

Mr. C: I have one made by another company. It-is too hard and 
harsh. We have to use it as a back roll and not as a finishing roll. 
I have a Dayton roll and it is very satisfactory. 
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that the reed must be tight in place and in line with the 
lay end plates and the back box plates. The pick motion 
must also be set properly. In fact, there are so many 
things the loom fixer must do, and do correctly, in order 
to keep the shuttles boxing right that there is not too much 
loom fixing left for him to do in order to look after a 
section of looms, because there are so many other parts 
and mechanisms in the loom assembly that cannot be set 
up and adjusted properly unless the shuttle is first boxed 


properly. 


Time On The Pick 


After checking the shuttle boxing, the fixer should check 
to determine if the loom is picking on time on both ends. 
If the pick is either too late or too early it too can cause 
overshots and undershots. If the pick is too late the shuttle 
will not track straight across the lay between the warp 
sheds. This can also cause the shuttle to be late in clear- 
ing from between the sheds and some of the warp threads 
will be slackened enough for the shuttle to pass over or 
underneath them, making overshots and undershots. If 
the pick is too early it will cause the shuttle to be driven 
in between the warp sheds before the sheds are opened 
sufficiently to receive the shuttle, and the same thing can 
happen here as just stated above. 


Stroke On The Picker Stick 


After adjusting the timing of the pick the fixer should 
turn the crank shaft towards back center until the picker 
stick has reached its full forward stroke and check to see 
if the stroke is correct. If the forward stroke of the picker 
stick is too long it will cause the shuttle to be thrown off 
of its straight course across the lay. This will contribute to 
overshots, undershots and many other troubles also. 


Meetings 


Feature Group Discussions 


Mr. Porter: In comparing the two rolls you preter the Dayton 
roll 

Mr. C: Absolutely. 

Mr. Porter: What is the difference in the cost ? 

Mr. C: Very little. 

Mr. Porter: Did you cover the Dayton roll yourself ? 

Mr. C;: No. 

Mr. Porter: You sent it back to the factory? 

Mr. C: Yes. 

Mr. Porter; What is the cost, as to the blanket ? 

Mr. C: The initial cost of the roll was about $500. It might be 
necessary, after a period of time, to buff the roll but it is very 
substantial. 

Mr. Porter: How often is buffing necessary ? 

Mr. C: Every 12 to 18 months depending, of course, on local 
conditions. 

Mr. Porter: What numbers of yarn are you running? 

Mr. C; From 12s to 18s. 

Mr. Porter: What speed warp? 
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Mr. C: Around 80 to 85 yds. per min. 

Ouestion: Do you have a hot-air slasher / 

Mr. C: Yes. 

Mr. Porter: The next topic for discussion is slasher air-controlled 
press rolls. Has anyone any experience using an automatic loading 
device ? 

Mr. D: We have the pneumatic squeeze loading. 

Mr. Porter: What weight ? 

Mr. D: We use 150 pounds 

Mr. Porter: What width roll ? 

Mr. D: The same width as betore. 

Mr. Porter: How much is the cost of installation where you con- 
vert from manual loading to automatic loading? 

Mr. F: $640 tor one type and $720 for another type 

Mr. Porter: Do you think it pays for itself ? 

Mr. F: We think it is necessary for the operation of the rubber- 
covered roll. 1 am with West Point 

Mr. Porter 
topic anyone running any 
after-waxing in slashing? We are running nylon and are using 
Waco wax. It is heated with steam. 


It varies from mill to mill 
I think it improves the slashing operation. The next 
listed is after-waxing at slashing. Is 


Ouestion: is that primarily for synthetics ? 

Mr. Porter: Yes, we use it for over-waxing or over-dressing 
nylon. We use from 0.5 to 1.25% 

Ouestion: Would it be of any advantage with cotton? 

Mr. Porter: 1 wouldn't think so, as long as you are getting good 
breaking strength and have fairly decent size on the yarn 

Mr. Porter: The next subject is nylon loops tor shuttles. To what 
extent are these being used ? 

Mr. C: We are running them 100% now 

Mr. Porter: On 84-inch bobbins 

Mr. C: Yes. 

Mr. Porter: 1s that an experiment ? 

Mr. C: | am not experimenting now. I did in the beginning, yes 

Mr. Porter: Ate you using two loops or four? 

Mr. C 

Mr. Porter: Does it depend on the size of the yarn you are run- 
ning and the loom speed / 

Mr. C: Yes. 

Mr. Porter: How close do you try to have them fit? 

Mr. C: We try to have two of them close together, then the oth- 
ers back a little. 

Mr. Porter: Have you tried it on rayon and nylon spun yarn / 

Mr. C: No. 

Mr. Porter: Only on cotton ? 

Mr. C;: Yes. 

Mr. H; Is anyone using nylon loops on the center fork stop mo- 
tion ¢ 

Mr. C: Yes, but we find loops are not as satistactory as fur. 

Mr. H:; The loop is much cheaper than tur. 

Mr. Porter: Isn't the loop strong enough to hold the center fork 
up? 

Mr. H: We do not get enough tension. 

Ouestion: What weight loop are you using ? 

Mr. H: 40-\b. test 

Mr. Porter: What width loom? 

Mr. Fitty inches 

Mr. Porter: Do you have tension problems ? 

Mr. C: We can put enough tension on the nylon so that we don't 
have any trouble. 


I am using four on some and six on others. 


Onestion: How many loops do you use? 

Mr. C: Five on some and six on others. 

Mr. I; We use three on the back and two on the front. We drill 
a hole at the top and bottom of the shuttle and put the loop 
through the holes. 

Mr. 


Mr. Porter: Is there anyone else who is not using fur ? 


We find it is much cheaper to use loops rather than fur. 


Mr. K; We are not using fur. We use bristle on our 38s yarn. 
Mr. Porter: The next subject is parallel linkage. Is anybody using 
it? 

Mr. C; We have it on X-B-2 looms. 

Mr. Porter: What width looms? 

Mr. C: Sixty-inch looms. We have not had any trouble. We like 
it fine 

Mr. L: I do not like the parallel linkage. There are too many 
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parts and they started to throw the shuttle on several of our looms. 

Mr. Porter: Did you consider that the fault of the linkage or 
the fault of the shuttle ? 

Mr. L; We considered it the fault of the linkage. 

Mr. Porter: Have you had that trouble Mr. C? 

Mr. C: No 

Mr. L: Throwing the shuttle could come from the type of loom 

Mr. Porter: You put the linkage on the L-Model ? 

Mr. L: Yes. 

Ouestion; What size shuttle and quill? 

Mr. L: We were running nine-inch quill. 

Mr. Porter: What are you running at Mr. ©? 

Mr, C: We run an 8%-inch quill 

Mr. Porter: Is anyone running the laminated type of shuttle or 
using it for experimental purposes ? 

Mr. C: We use some. 

Mr. Porter: How much more did the laminated fiber-wall shuttle 
cost? I understand this shuttle is around twice the cost of the reg- 
ular shuttle but it is not uncommon for it to run from 7,000 to 
7,500 loom-hours. 

Mr. C:; I have some that have run that long. 

Mr. Porter: Do you consider this plastic shuttle more suitable 
for a 60-inch loom than, say, for your sheeting looms ? 

Mr. M: They do not make the shuttle for the sheeting loom. It 
is sO wide it will not hold it. 

Ouestion: Is anyone running the True-Mold shuttle put out by 
Draper ? 

Mr. C: We run Draper True-Mold shuttles. 

Mr. Porter: What length quill ? 

Mr. C: Eight and three-quarter inches. 

Mr. Porter; What width loom ? 

Mr. C; We run these shuttles on 46-inch looms 

Mr. Porter: How many of this type of shuttle are you running? 

Mr. C; I am running 12 on a trial basis. 

Mr. Porter: How does it compare with wood ? 

Mr. C: I would say they run two or three times longer. 

A Member: If the plastic shuttle were the same price as dogwood 
would you prefer them ? 

Mr, C: I wouldn't buy another dogwood shuttle 

Mr. Porter: What about the boxing ? 

Mr. C: We get better boxing and we do not have the variation 
in total weight from full quill to empty quill due to the extra 
weight of the laminated shuttle. 


The following is a transcript of a group dis- 
cussion on box weaving at the Spring meeting 
of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Divi- 
sion of the Southern Textile Association. The 
meeting was held April 13 in the Hylton Build- 
ing, Dan River Mills, Danville, Va., with R. H. 
Turner, general foreman of weaving and 
slashing at the Towel Mill of Fieldcrest Mills 
Inc., Fieldale, Va., acting as discussion leader. 


Mr. Turner: We have had over the industry for several years 
much discussion of the first question I am going to ask. I expect 
that all of you are familiar with it, but I'd like to hear some 
comment on it. The question is: “Which is better on the box end, 
a laminated or a hickory-wood picker stick?” 

Mr. B; Some of the fellows like the hickory stick because it has 
some flexibility to it. 

Mr. Turner: We have heard this said often in the mill, that it 
is a lot cheaper for your stick to break than for your box loom to 
tear up. That I am sure is true, but is there any way in which we 
can run the loom safely and still use the laminated stick? How 
much longer do they last? 

Mr. C: There is a difference of opinion, but some say eight to 
ten times. 

Mr. Turner: \|s there any way of eliminating some of the tear-ups 
we have when the loom hangs and the laminated stick does not 
break? Something has to give when that happens 

Mr. D: I ran the first laminated stick made by Jacobs some time 
ago. It ran very successfully on jacquard looms. 
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Mr. Turner: Was that box at one end? 

Mr. D; Both ends. 

Mr. Turner: Was that four by four? 

Mr. D: Four by one. It ran very successfully. The longest I re- 
call was 18 months. It would wear down to where it was the size 
of a coat hanger but would never break. It was very successful. 

Ouestion: How do you hold the stick on there’ By a screw, or 
what? 

Mr. D: There is a little contraption, I don't know what they call 
it, but is it made so that it does not lose its grip at any time; it 
tightens up 

Mr. Turner: Did you try using a picker screw in them at any 
time? 

Mr. D: Yes, but it would snap off. 

Mr. Turner: It was not good? 

Mr. D: No. 

Ouestion: What trouble did you have running the box loom 
with a laminated stick rather than a hickory stick? 

Mr. D: Well, it has been a long time ago and I don’t recall any 
particular difficulties. We would call our loom fixers in if we had 
any trouble. At that time those sticks were $4.95, I believe. A 
wooden stick was about 78 cents, as I recall. I don't know the price 
today 

Mr. C: A plain hickory stick will start at about 48 cents apiece. 

Mr. Turner: Going back to the question that was asked 
a few minutes ago, back in 1943 a friend of mine called me and 
asked me why I did not put on laminated sticks. At that time I 
didn't know too much about them, not many people did. I be- 
lieve they were then selling for $2.00 apiece. We had 200 looms 
there, and when I put on those sticks I almost broke up the 
company, because the looms hung up. 

A Member: 1 believe the reason more companies are not using 
more laminated sticks is that, while you save on picker sticks, 
the expense is so great when your box looms hang up that it 
doesnt pay. 

Mr. Turner: Did you have the bat-wing pick motion on the loom ? 

Mr. E: Yes. 

Mr. Turner: That is what we had, and we had quite a bit”of 
trouble keeping the shoe tight. Something has to go when it 
hangs. Has anyone anything to add to that? If not, let's go on. 
The next question is: “What success have any of you had with 
the fiber sheath on the picker rod?” 

A Member: We have tried a few but took them all off because 
it beat up the picker. 

Mr. Turner: Let me ask this question. You have to oil the picker 
rod, of course, to keep the picker moving Have you had any 
trouble’ with the fiber sheath, with the oil coming up there? 

A Member: We had quite a bit of trouble. The oil would get 
hot and come through 

Mr. Turner: Has anyone else had experience with this? 

A Member: We have had them on ten or 12 looms but have 
not had enough experience for me to say much about it. 

Mr. Turner: That is like a lot of other things on box looms. 
When the man is there showing it to us it looks so good that we 
almost go overboard. This thing looks good, but every loom fixer 
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Some 350 mill men and suppliers attended the Spring mecting 
of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern 
Textile Association. The meeting was held at Danville, Va., with 
Dan River Mills acting as host. 
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who has anything to do with it says he cannot box the shuttle with 
them. The loom fixers say they either gum up or they are just too 
slick. 

Mr. F: What is the biggest trouble you have with that on the 
picker rod ? 

Mr. Turner: The picker will get to sticking on the rod, and you 
have to come along with something to wipe it. Then you have a lot 
of trouble with breaking. 

Mr. F: What causes the breaking ? 

Mr. Turner: That's what I am trying to find out. 

Mr. F: We have a little experiment running now on the S-6 
loom. We have the idea that maybe with a stainless steel rod we 
can stop that breaking. 

Mr. Turner: Til tell you what we are doing with C-5 looms 
We're putting on a larger picker rod. Of course, when we do that 
the hole in the picker has to be a little larger. Has anyone here 
tried a larger picker rod? 

Ouestion: What size? 

Mr. Turner: We are trying Ye inches. 

A Member: We are using 7/16-inch rods. 

Mr. G: We have had some experience with stainless steel rods. 
We ran short of rods and had some stainless steel ones made in 
the machine shop. They are still running today, after about a yea 

Mr. Turner: Do you have any trouble with sticking ? 

Mr. G: No. 

Ouestion: Has anyone tried an octagon-shaped rod ? 

Mr. Turner: Not that I know of. 

A Member: It has more sharp edges. 

Mr. Turner: Let's go on to another question. Are plastic or 
aluminum harness sheaves superior to wood’ What are your ideas 
as between plastic and aluminum sheaves? I don't think too many 
people are using wood, are they? 

Mr. H: We are still using a good many. We have held back 
on the others because of the price. 

Mr. I; We have used plastic sheaves. They didn't wear too well. 

Mr. Turner: What was the trouble? 

Mr. 1; It would wear and tall down. We have gone back to 
wooden ones altogether. 

Mr. Turner: In your opinion, is the wood better ? 

Mr. I: We are getting better service out of the wooden ones 
now than we did out of the plastic when we were using them. 

Mr. Turner: V'd like to give you some of the experience we have 
had in the last few months. We put on plastic sheaves. When we 
took the old sheaves off, we examined the rods and they looked 
good, so we just put them on again. Then the plastic sheave 
would wear out rapidly. When we put on a new rod we had no 
trouble; none came loose, and none wore out. So we think our 
problem was that, although our old rods looked "ood, there must 
have been some burrs on them to eat into the plastic. They are 
giving us good service now. 

Mr. D: Our problem is heat on the plastic. But the aluminum 
does not heat up. 

Mr. Turner: On your plastic and your aluminum sheaves do 
you have an oil-lite bearing in the center? 

Mr. D: Yes. 

Mr. Turner: On the plastic we have had a little black spot come 
on there, and we can't get it out 

Mr. D: It is graphite out of the bearing. 

Mr. Turner; We are making quality towels. Of course, with 
very high-priced fabric like that little things of that nature hurt 
us more than they would on 40-cents-a-yard filament. Do you 
like the aluminum pretty well? Have you had any trouble with 
them ? 

Mr. D: No. In fact, they run so well that we put it down as 
our project this year. You see, our looms run 173 picks a minute. 
and plastic sheaves get tremendously hot. I think if the people 
that make the plastic sheaves could design them so as to put 
ventilation holes in them it would be a fine thing. 

Ouestion: Do you think there is friction there at the harness. 
that you have them fastened so tight that they get hot? 

Mr. D: 1 would not think so. 

Mr. Turner; It seems to be your opinion, then, that you would 
be better off with aluminum, although they cost three times as 
much ? 

Mr. D; Yes. 1 think maybe if the loom ran slower, you would 
not have that trouble. 

Mr. Turner: We will leave this subject for a while and talk 
about quality. The first question on that subject is “How do you 
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event magazine-end jerked-in filling?’ On terry cloth, we don't 
ive to worry too much about jerked-in filling, because it just 
akes our towel heavier. But we do have other problems. If an 
id breaks on a five-dollar towel and runs just a few picks it ts 
second. How do you prevent magazine-end jerked-in filling ? 

A Member: 1 don't know of anything better than the Livermore 
read cutter 

Mr. Turner: Do you have any of them? 

A Member: Yes, we have several hundred on old gingham looms 
Mr. Turner: 1 have never seen them on anything but the C-5 
id looms like that. We are speaking about the magazine-end 
ww, particularly the jerked-in filling when it changes hiling 

A Member: The thread cutter eliminates almost all the jerk-in. 
Mr. Turner: In my opinion the Livermore thread cutter is the 
est thing I have ever seen to eliminate jerk-in on transfers. The 
ext question is: “What do you do about set marks or start marks?” 
What kind of let-off are you using? 

Mr. K: The Crompton & Knowles automatic let-off. 

Mr. Turner: Do you find most of your set marks are due to the 
etting of the whip roll or the sand roll or adding harnesses ? 

Mr. K: In some cases set marks can be found in one harness and 
nd in others you will find none. 

Mr. Turner: Do you find that a smaller percentage of set marks 
s caused by let-ofts rather than by other conditions 7 

Mr. K: If the let-off is in good condition you will find fewer 
cect marks from it than from other causes. 

Mr. Turner: How about the tying of your harness? Do you 


ind that has a good deal to do with it? 


Mr. K: Well, that has some part-in it. 

Mr. Turner: Does the condition of your room have anything 
do with it? 

Mr. K: That will affect it. 


One of the highlights of the Spring meeting of the Northern 
North Carolina-Virginia Division of the Southern Textile Asso- 
ciation was a group discussion on slashing led by W. M. Kirby 
Jr., superintendent of Winnonah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C. 


Mr. Turner: 1 have found that the condition of the room will 
ave quite a bit to do with set marks. In fact, I am not sure but 
that af all set marks were traced to their source, you might find 
that the condition of your room might be a big factor in controlling 
‘he trouble. What are your ideas on the advantages of fur, bristle 
* nylon cord in controlling your filling, whether it be cotton, 
rayon, nylon, worsted or wool ? 

Mr. L: We run a heavy ratine and had a lot of trouble with 
trip marks in it. Bristle almost eliminated the strip marks. 

Mr. M: We have quite a bit of our sheeting on nylon and have 
nad good results. You do find fuzzy balls that are not desirable. 

Mr. Turner: Do you have center forks on them on those par- 
ticular looms ? 

Mr. M: No. 

Mr. L: You have center forks, don't you? 

Mr. L: Yes. 

Mr. Turner: On this heavy ratine did you have trouble with the 
center stop motion ? 

Mr. L: No, I didn't have trouble. We use bristles when running 
heavy filling. 

Mr. Turner: We have found that it is very difficult to handle 
the filling. We run several different. types, kinds and numbers of 
cotton, rayon and acetate. We find that we can handle our filling 
much better with fur than with anything else. 

Mr. L: We use fur on all light counts. 
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Race Plate Felt 
Pressure Roll Felt 
Slasher Jackets 
Slasher Cloth, Slasher Yarn 


EDWARD H. BEST & CO. 


EST. 1888 BOSTON, MASS. INC. 1901 
ATLANTA, GA. GREENVILLE, S. C. 
W. C. HAMES B. C. YATES, JR. 
185 Pinecrest Ave., Decatur, Ga P. ©. Box 3644 Park Place Branch 
Drake 3-5974 Greenville 2-0807 


Accepted Procedure... 
against 


~ with modern 
“DOLGE Fungicides 


DUSTING Alta-Co Foot Powder on the feet and 
inside shoes 

FOOT BATH Alta-Co Powder dissolved in water 
for group prophylaxis 

FLOOR WASH H.D. Fungicide diluted in 

300 parts water— mop on floor 


Write for Booklet 
on Athiete’s Foot Control 
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WARP PREPARATION & WEAVING 


Mr. Turner: Do you have any program for shuttle polishing / 

Mr. D: We operate under a specialized maintenance program 
Our shuttles are dressed 25 times a year. 

Mr. Turner; Do you use any shellac or shuttle dressing ? 

Mr. D: Yes, shellac. 

Mr. Turner: 1s the shellac mixed with oil ? 

Mr. D: That is right, approximately 20% shellac and 80% oil 

Mr. N: We do not have a specialized program, every loom fixer 
at the beginning of the shift goes over his shuttles and tests the 
setting, tests the boxing, the shuttle eye, et 

Mr. Turner: What would your recommendation be? 

Mr. N: I do not know of anything other than going over a 
third of the shuttles at the beginning of each shift 

Mr. Turner: Your men go over all of your shuttles at the be- 
ginning of the shifts? 

Mr. N: That ts right 

A Member: We ZO Over ours once a W eck 

Another Member: That is what we do 

Mr. Turner: | am wondering if these rayon boys are not smarter 
than we are, in going over them every day 

Mr. N: Now, we do not always get them every day. Sometimes 
something comes up that-we can not do it 

Mr. Turner: 1 know, and sometimes we cotton boys do not get 
it done every week. But wouldn't it help us in many ways if we 
could go over our shuttles every day ? 

Mr. D: We are going to the molded shuttle. 

Mr. Turner: Does this molded shuttle require less care? 

Mr. D: That is right 

Mr. Turner: It is a heavier shuttle. You can not get one of the 
same size or weight you are running. What are you going to 
do about that? 

Mr. D; We have not experienced any difficulty. 


Card setting and even-draft drawing was one of the subjects 
treated in eight different group discussions during the Spring 
meeting of the Northern North Carolina-Virginia Division of the 
Southern Textile Association. Leading discussions on this topic 
was Charlie Ward, Highland Cotton Mills, High Point, N. C. 


Mr. Turner: Have you had any other problems with that shuttle 
Mr. D? 

Mr. D: We had the same problem with the shuttle as with the 
picker sticks, they run slick 


A Member: We have Draper shuttles. Does anybody else 


make it? 

Mr. Turner: So tar as I know we are the only box loom mill in 
the textile industry that has them. We have them for C-5 looms and 
get them from Southern Shuttle. What saving did we make there. 
Mr. Simons ? 

Mr. Simons: The molded shuttle will cost double what the 
dogwood shuttle costs but runs four times as long 

Ouestion: Do they run slick? 

Mr. Turner: We have some shuttles that have been running for 
a year, and they look like new now. They are actually slicker than 
when they were put in. 

Mr. D: They told us not to do a thing to them other than rub- 
bing with crocus cloth. 
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Mr. P: Are you using Duramold or Truemold 

Mr. D: Truemold 

Mr. P: What kind are you using, Mr. Turner ? 

Mr. Turner: We are using four or five different shuttles in our 
mills. The next question is: “Do you schedule any specific pre- 
ventive maintenance for the loom fixer?’ 

Mr. QO: We have the fixers check the loom when a new warp 
is tied on. 

Mr. Turner: Some of you rayon weavers have looms on which 
the warp runs two months. What do you do 

A Member: We use that same procedure—check when the warp 
is out. 

A Member: We have a check card made out for each loom list- 
ing all the items and the settings of the loom which the fixer 
is to gO Over. 

Mr. Turner: How do you schedule lubrication, time and method ? 

Mr. R: We lubricate when the warp is out 

Mr. S: We have a frequency schedule for lubrication 

Mr. T: We have a definite schedule. We grease when the warp 
is out and oil as scheduled on every shift 

Mr. Turner: My opinion is that oiling is a highly skilled job 
It should be followed up by the supervisor every day. The job 
should be filled by a man out of whom you intend to make a loom 
hxer. He should have taken a course under a lubrication engineer. 
What do you do about oil stains on rayon? 

A Member: We now try to pick men with experience in weav- 
ing and loom fixing fog oiling jobs. Before we did that, we had 
quite a bit of trouble with oil stains on the cloth 

Mr. Turner: When you are blowing off looms on rayon, how 
do you prevent oil and grease from getting on the cloth? 

Mr. R: We feel prevention of oil stains is important enough to 
have prompted us to go to anti-friction ball bearings 

Mr. Turner: What kind of schedule do you have for cleaning 
your looms ? 

Mr. D: Our schedule is set up so that we blow, wipe and mop 
the looms. Each operator will blow 100, brush 10 and mop 20 
looms m an eight-hour shift 

Mr. S: What is being used to clean the looms 

Mr. Turner: We use Sunray. One mill uses a little wagon carry- 
ing compressed air and a cleaning fluid tank. The cleaning fluid 
is sprayed on the looms. It works very well 

Question: Do they use it at warp-out ? 

Mr. Turner: They use it all the time 

Ouestion: What does it do to the cloth? 

Mr. Turner: Apparently, it does not hurt the cloth. I don't 
know what kind of fluid they use but it is even effective for clean- 
ing drop wires 

Ouestion; Has anyone tried vacuum cleaning ? 

Mr. U: We tried vacuum clean but found that our receptacle 
was not large enough to keep from being choked 

Ouestion: How big was the receptacle: 

Mr. U; It was about the size of a barrel. 

Mr. Turner: If a warp is tied in with a tying-in machine the 
harness may need cleaning at times. Do you have any cleaning 
schedule for this? 

A Member: No, the weaver cleans the harness when she stops 
the loom to clean off the hand rail. 


Steel Heddle To Offer TV Show 


Textile plants of the Piedmont area of the Carolinas will 
be saluted in a new series of programs beginning May 28 
at 10:30 p. m. on WFBC-TV, Channel 4, Greenville, 
S. C., under the sponsorship of the Steel Heddle Mfg. Co. 
of Greenville and Philadelphia, Pa. The program, to spot- 
light one textile plant in the area each week, is the textile 
equipment company’s first venture into television and it is 
believed they are the first in their field to use television as 
an advertising and public relations medium. The first firm 
to be saluted will be the Dunean Plant of J. P. Stevens & 
Co. in Greenville. Other plants to be featured are mills of 
the Abney, Deering Milliken, Alice, M. Lowenstein, Green- 
wood and Kendall groups. 
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useful 


cle Just as in the days of the De Witt Clinton, railroads are still kept on schedule 


with the often used but highly useful railroad watch. These watches are still 


required of present day railroad personnel. 


ng 
Ds As trainmen today depend on their used yet highly accurate railroad watches, 
so may textile men of today depend on COMER Machinery Co. for used but highly 


useful equipment for all their textile needs. 


S Your inquiries as to either buying or selling are courteously solicited. 


ATLANTA & CHARLOTTE 
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Continuous dyer. Creel stands are out of picture at right. Two 
sets of 43 dry cans installed in penthouses above machine. 


ONLY FIVE LIKE IT! 


Continuous Machine designed for dyeing 
Denim Warp Yarns dyed with “Denivat 
Everblue’’* and “Denivat Everblack’’* and 
most sulphur color shades. 


| 
This is a flexible machine of heavy construc- 
Bsa ck ene. tion having all parts in contact with liquids 
ben sia made of corrosion resistant, easy to clean 
te he STAINLESS STEEL. 
LAL 
May be converted for piece goods dyeing 
, and processing by easily made, minor ad- 
justments. 


86 Stainless Steel dry cans are heated by 45 psi steam. 


"Patented by Southern Dyestuff Corp 
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Heat Economy Textile 


rocessing 


By LEO WALTER, Consulting Engineer 


How can your steam producing equipment be 
made more efficient? This article points out 
places where you may be using excessive 
amounts of steam and suggests some steps to 
take to correct this undesirable condition. 


ODERN methods of scouring, washing, bleaching, 
dyeing and drying require considerable amounts of 
heat. Since production people are usually only concerned 
with volume of output it may be that heat, and therefore 
fuel, is sometimes used lavishly in some departments. As 
long as quality and quantity of goods are satisfactory, peo- 
ple may lose sight of whether thermal efficiency of a depart- 
ment or the whole mill is good, bad or indifferent. Invisible 
waste may go on for years with the fuel bill higher than 
really necessary. 

Where steam or hot water is used, such as a bleachery, 
dyeing operation, or in integrated mills where finishing is 
performed, there may be two main sources of waste of heat. 
One is the power and boilerhouse. The other is the finishing 
department. Another source of low thermal efficiency but 
one which is not quite as important is the operation of 
space heating installations. 


Power and Heat Economy 


One of the frequent troublemakers in textile mills is lack 
of sufficient boiler capacity. The production manager of 2 
dyeing department may often have to call on the plant engi- 
neer to produce more steam. This is the case, for example, 
for starting-up in the morning when all the steam consum- 
ing equipment in a dyehouse is being put into operation. If 
the boiler capacity is too small for peak loads, larger boilers 
may have to be installed. Possibly the use of a steam accum- 
ulator will suffice. In recent years it has become possible to 
adapt existing types of boilers with a device enabling their 
use as steam accumulators. Staggering the demand for steam 
is another means for bringing peak boiler loads down. 

Fluctuating steam supply pressure is the cause of much 
thermal inefficiency in the mill. A special study may be 
undertaken to determine which lowest boilerhouse pressure 
would be permissible. By installing a precisely working 
steam pressure regulator in the steam supply line, the pres- 
sure to steam consuming equipment can be held steady. 
This lowering of steam supply pressure may necessitate 
installation of additional heating surface in driers. 

Steam pressure of a new boiler in a textile plant should 
be as high as possible. This will enable the use of back- 
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pressure steam from turbines in the finishing processes. 
Installing a high-pressure steam turbine to the existing 
boilers may add as much steam of medium or low-pressure 
as is required. A new back-pressure turbine may be installed 
which will supply all processes with back-pressure and ex- 
haust steam. 

Thermal efficiency of bleachery and dyehouse can also be 
increased by installing accumulators for hot condensate as the 
example in Fig. 1. Any excess steam can thus be utilized 
in heat exchangers for generation of hot water to be stored 
for use at a later time. 


COLD WATER (MAIN WALVE 
DYE WATS 
THERMOSTAT) C VALVE 
(A) /F REQUIRED 


U SEWER 


SCREEN - 


Sum. \WEAT EXCHANGER COVLS 
/N CONCRETE TANK 


Fig. 1—Heat exchanger set in concrete pit. Hot effluents from 
scouring machines, bleachery and dye vats may be utilized for 
generation of warm water. 


Measures For Improvements 


Many improvements are possible in thermal plant efth- 
ciency. Insulation may often add considerable improvement. 
Survey all steam and hot water pipes, the condensate return 
piping and all hot surfaces of heated equipment and insulate 


Fig. 2—Installation of Rosenblad-type heat exchanger utilizing 
hot effluents for pre-heating of other liquids. 
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wherever possible. Since open liquor surfaces of dye vats 
waste heat covers or hoods may help considerably. 

Check steam traps frequently. Every blowing trap ts a 
constant source of waste heat and fuel. Keep the specific 
steam consumption as near to standard figures as possible. 
Find out steam used per unit processed or produced in the 
plant. Compare the findings with the standards. Measure 
steam and condensate for every larger steam heated piece 
of equipment. Seek out the ‘steam eaters” in the plant and 
take corrective measures. 

Utilize waste heat from hot effluents by installing heat 
exchangers. An example is shown in Fig. 2. Washing 


Cotton In Coated Fabrics 


machines usually discharge hot waste liquors. The heat lost 
could be used for pre-heating of fresh dye liquor and 
other purposés. Warm exhaust from hot air driers can 
be utilized for pre-drying. Cooling water and hot exhaust 
gases from Diesel engines may provide, with efficient waste 
heat utilization, large volumes of hot water for production 
purposes. 

The above mentioned and many other measures may be 
used for improving thermal ethciency of textile processing. 
The basis of all the measures for better thermal efficiency is 
a survey of steam production and utilization, carried out by 
competent persons.’ A thermal survey may very well pay for 
itself out of savings from a reduced fuel bill in a short 
period of time. 


By WILLIAM M. SEGALL, Utilization Research Division, National Cotton Council 


Coated fabrics have many and varied end 
uses and methods of production. This article 
considers these aspects as well as gives an 
examination of the quality considerations in 
the use of cotton for backing fabrics and tells 
how cotton’s wide margin of superiority in the 
field can be maintained. It is a review of the 
highlights of a booklet written by Mr. Segall 
and published last December by the National 
Cotton Council. 


2 ition the introduction of the first coated fabrics, cotton 


cloth has been the principal material used as a base 
for the coatings. Cotton textiles have continued to hold a 
high proportion of this market, chiefly because cotton's 
properties fulfill the requirements of this use better than 
do those of any other fiber.. The quality of coated products 
has been continuously improved through the research efforts 
of the coaters and the manufacturers of the chemicals that 
make up the coating compositions. However, in spite of 
cotton’s greatly improved quality and stronger competitive 
position, with respect to certain natural materials such as 
leather, a number of factors have resulted in the introduc- 
tion and advancement of new competitors in this field. 

Although the origin of coated fabrics is lost in antiquity, 
the coating industry, as such, is probably not much over 
a hundred years old. The first products, designed to sub- 
stitute for leather, have been vastly improved so that they 
now surpass leather in several desirable characteristics. 
New and improved qualities have been developed in coated 
fabrics, qualities which make their application possible in 
many specialized markets and uses. 

The end use of a coated fabric determines to a great 
extent the nature of the coating composition used, and 
this in turn often dictates the method of application to be 
employed. Some of the larger plants produce two or more 
of the major types of coatings. However, the common 
practice of firms to specialize in certain markets has resulted 
in the development of five general divisions in the industry. 
These divisions are based on the following types of coat- 


ings: (1) resin, (2) rubber, (3) pyroxylin, (4) oil, and 
(5) starch. 

The most important of the trve types in the present market 
is synthetic resin or vinyl coating. The vinyl coatings sup 
ply about 40 per cent of the present market. Rubber coated 
fabrics amount to about 20 per cent of the market for coat- 
ed products. Rubber coating goes into shoe fabrics, hospital 
and crib sheets, convertible auto tops, tarpaulins and many 
other trades. 


Coating Methods 


Frequently a preparatory treatment of the fabric 1s re- 
quired prior to the actual coating. Cotton goods are often 
scoured and bleached. dyed, desized or othe rwise proc essed 
for better coating and for improved final product. Most 
coaters prefer to do this preparatory work in their own 
plants in order to maintain the closest possible control of 
the quality of all operations. 

Spread or Knife Coating—This method of coating is the 
most widely used by the coating industry. The spread 
method is suitable for application of pyroxylin, oils, vinyl 
type resins, and natural and synthetic rubber. The fabric is 
drawn under a stationary blade. The compound is poured 
upon the fabric in front of the stationary blade. The blade 
serves to spread the coating uniformly over the surface 
of the moving fabric. Coatings of a given desired thickness 
and smoothness are achieved by the regulation of the tension 
and speed of the fabric, the angle and thickness of the 
blade, and the viscosity and solids content of the compound. 

After leaving the spreading knife, the fabric generally 
travels through one of several types of ovens, in which the 
film is formed by solvent evaporation, oxidation, fusion, 
curing or a combination of these effects. Additional coats 
or an embossing pattern may be applied at some stage of 
the operation. 

Calender Coating—The calender coating method is sec- 
ond in importance to spread coating and is adaptable to use 
of rubber and synthetic resins. This method permits relative- 
ly high rates of production, and involves quite a heavy 
capital investment. 

In calender coating the fabric passes between the two 
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WATER FILTRATION EQUIPMENT 
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lower rolls of the calender and’ is combined with a film on 
the upper of these two rolls. The film is formed by feeding 
a plastic mass of compound between two upper rolls of 
the calender. In some cases, the fabric may have a base 
coat applied by a spreader blade, but usually only one coat- 
ing is put of by the calender itself. The setting of the 
calender rolls controls the film thickness. 

After calendering, the coated fabric is passed through 
an oven at elevated temperatures. The coating compound is 
cured or fused in the oven. This product may also be em- 
bossed in a wide range of pattetns. The so-called Spanish 
or two-toned finish, similar to morocco leather, is often used. 

Dip Coating—When impregnation or saturation of. the 
tabric is not objectionable and when both sides are to be 
coated, the dip coating method is usually used. Thin oil- 
coated cloth for rainwear is sometimes produced by this 
method. Starch coatings are frequently applied by dip meth- 
ods, sometimes in conjunction with spreading. 

In dip coating the fabric is passed through a tank con- 
taining the coating solution. From the dip tank the fabric 
goes through doctor blades or some sort of mangle, for 
removal of excess coating material and the development of 
a smooth film? Curing is usually one or another of the proc- 
esses generally used in the other coating methods. The 
degree to which a fabric will be penetrated by the coating 
compound depends on the openness of the fabric and the 
characteristics of the coating composition. 

Spray Coating—This method of coating is usually used 
with lightweight fabrics that do not easily withstand the 
tensions involved in other methods. 

Combining—This method is commonly used to unite 
two or more layers of fabric for uses such as shoe fabrics 
and convertible auto tops. The two fabric layers can be 
sandwiched with a layer of preformed film between them. 
Another method of combining is coating one or both fabrics 
and then bringing them together under heat and pressure. 


COTTON AND ALUMINUM TEAM UP—Alaminum, a metal 
of the modern age, and cotton, which man spun and wove 
before he could read or write, both find their way into some 
rather odd corners. For instance, the Army Transportation 
Corps. now “mothballs” its locomotives in aluminum. The 
mothballing begins by covering the engines completely with 
osnaburg. Coats of plastic and tar are then sprayed over the 
cloth, and aluminum paint is applied. The resulting cover is 
effective against all types of weather, and a $90,000 piece 
of equipment is protected at an average cost of $2,200. 
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Lamination—This method is in fairly wide use in mak- 
ing upholstery materials. Lamination is combining a pre- 
formed film with a single layer of fabric under heat and 
pressure. The penetration obtained in lamination is much 
lower than that achieved by coating. There is more oppor- 
tunity for the characteristics of the backing to contribute 
to the finished product. 


Conclusions and Outlook 


Since 1947 the potential market for coated fabrics has 
grown tremendously. The actual consumption, however, has 
remained essentially constant at about 300 million square 
yards. This fact is chiefly due to increased competition from 
unsupported film and sheeting. Cotton holds, by far, the 
greatest part of the market for backing fabrics and, for 
most uses, its superiority will continue. 

The most important competitors of cotton in the field of 
backing materials are synthetic fibers and paper. Cotton 
coated fabrics face competition from unsupported film and 
sheeting and from leather. Although the balanced blend 
of excellent characteristics offered by cotton place it high 
in industry and consumer preferences, specialized proper- 
ties of competitors allow them to make serious inroads in 
certain markets. 

An examination of the quality considerations in the use 
of cotton for backing fabrics leads to the following con- 
clusions: 

(1) The cotton fiber is better adapted to developing high 
bond strength between film and fabric than any other textile 
fiber in general coating use. | 

(2) Bulk or body in cotton textiles is desired in many 
applications of coated fabrics, but in some uses the re- 
quirements of strength in combination with low bulk or low 
weight place cotton at a disadvantage relative to continuous 
filament yarn fabrics. Deficiencies in other desirable quali- 
ties have acted to restrain the expansion of the continuous 
filament synthetics and paper in these markets of cotton, at 
least up to this time. 


(3) For attainment of a satisfactory end product, back- 
ings of maximum smoothness are sought by the coating 
industry. Much can be done to improve the smoothness of 
cotton fabrics through development of new constructions 
and reduction in the number of defects in cloth now being 
offered. Continuous filament synthetic fabrics and paper 
have an advantage in this characteristic over cottons, 
although other shortcomings prevent the coaters from tak- 
ing full advantage of this property. 


(4) Sizing in cotton fabrics is detrimental to good 
film adhesion. Coaters feel that there is much room for 
improvement inthe service that the cotton industry can 
give them on control of sizing and other non-fibrous im- 
purities in cotton fabrics. 


(5) The properties of cotton are well suited to the con- 
struction of fabrics that give controlled dimensional prop- 
erties. The disadvantages of the synthetic fibers in stretch 
and dimensional stability are serious drawbacks to their use 
in coated fabrics. 

(6) Cotton produces fabrics of high flex resistance and 
a wide range of flexibility characteristics, such as softness, 
hand and body. Some of the softer fibers permit the con- 
struction of light fabrics with better drape characteristics 
than does cotton. 


(7) Cotton fabrics generally have a high serviceability 
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iting for coating use, but their use may be further increased 
y improvements in methods for adding mildew and flame 
esistance. Improvement in the tear strength of lightweight 
otton fabrics is considered important in several applications 
f the coated product. 

Cotton's wide margin of quality superiority in coating 
ises can be maintained by the vigorous prosecution of an 
dequate research program. The cotton fiber is better adapt- 
d than any other to coating, and the deficiencies in cotton 
abrics do not appear to present insoluble problems. The 
mproved products which have been produced by the use 
yf vinyl coatings have met with excellent consumer ac- 
eptance. Greater sales promotion of these products by both 
the coating industry and the cotton textile industry will 
strengthen and may increase the market for cotton. 

Members of the coating industry say that many of their 
oroblems with cotton. could be solved by setting up a 
mechanism to provide better co-operation between the two 
industries. At present, most coaters are using as a standard 
for cotton greige goods, Specification P of the Worth Street 
Rules, which corresponds to Commodity Standard CS-32 of 
the Department of Commerce, and A.S.T.M. Standard 
D334. There is some sentiment for revision of these stand- 
ards, but the feeling is by no means universal. 


Vigoureux Printing Method 


An improved technique for vigoureux printing of wool, 
which will substantially decrease the time needed for dye 
fixation and increase depth of color achievable, has been 
perfected by the Commonwealth Scientific and Industrial 
Research Organization of Australia, Dr. Gerald Laxer, 
director of the Wool Bureau's department of science and 
technology, announced recently. . 

The improved method involves no change in the se- 
quence of events and no changes in the machinery used 
for normal vigoureux printing, Dr. Laxer said. The method 
involves the addition of benzyl alcohol or other suitable 
solvents to the dye paste at the rate of one-half to one 
gallon of benzyl alcohol to ten gallons of paste. This re- 
places certain unnecessary constituents used in conventional 
formulae, and no additional costs should therefore be in- 
volved, Dr. Laxer stated. By using a suitable solvent and 
increasing the pressure of saturated steam, it is possible to 
hixe the dye in five to 20 minutes, depending on the steam 
pressure and type of dye used. 

Vigoureux printing is done on slivers or slubbing fed 
through a machine that has a roller with raised bars. The 
wool is impregnated with the dye when it comes in contact 
with the revolving bars. After printing, the wool is wrapped 
with wet covers to prevent the paste from drying out prior 
steaming. 

Any dye which ts more soluble in benzyl alcohol, or in 
any Other solvent used, than in water can be applied with 
advantage by this method, providing the fastness properties 
of the dye are satisfactory. Dr. Laxer pointed out that, in 
general, the properties which confer high wash fastness on 
a dye also make it soluble in benzyl alcohol. 

Premetallized dyes are particularly suitable and are rec- 
ommended in preference to chrome dyes. However, the 
somewhat alcohol-insoluble chrome dyes can be used if a 
levelling agent is added to the paste. Many acid dyes are 
also suitable. Saturated steam, available in most mills, at 
high pressure fixes the dye quickly and acetic acid in the 
formulae prevents alkali damage. 
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LABORATORY 
FOR RENT 


Extremely well 
equipped dyestuff 
laboratory available 
to interested users. 
Completely staffed 
with highly compe- 
tent personnel, ca- | 
pable of solving & 
technical problems 
concerning applica- 
tion of dyestuffs and 
auxiliary chemicals. 


That’s right, our lab’s for 
rent! No lease necessary. 
and the rent is FREE! 
Where can you beat this? 


You see, our application lab- 
oratories are of no direct use ¢ 
to us. They’re maintained ¢ 
strictly for the use of our cus- ¢ 
tomers. In fact, we like our cus- * 

tomers to usethemastheirown. & 


The wise ones do. They appreci- ¢ 
ate this concentration of brains 94 
and experience, all working on 
their specific problems, at no extra 
fee for the service. 


Removes all the guesswork from 
dyeing problems, too. We test all the 
answers and select the right one. 
Why spoil yards and yards of cloth? 
Expensive for us? Yes, it is. As a mat- 

ter of fact, we could probably lower 

our prices if we did without our labora- 
tory and customer service departments. 


But — we believe the customer buys more ‘9g 
than a product.We believethatthecustomer & 
benefits most when he gets the full value of 

quality products, basic research and com- {| ¥% 
plete technical service ...all offered by Sandoz. 


SAN DOZ, INC., 61-63 Van Dam Street, New 
York 13, N. Y. ALgonquin 5-1700 edi 


SANDOZ 


SANDOZ 
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KENNETT CONTROLS WORK LOAD, SPEEDS PRO- 
DUCTION. Work-in-process now travels in Kennett 
Containers. From these, each operator's work goes 
into special Kennett Receiving Trays designed to 
ht under sewing machines (a space formerly 
wasted.) Another slant-top Kennett Box catches fin- 
ished work coming from the machine and protects 
it from dirt and damage. Result: a streamlined 
operation and more space for extra machines. 
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GARMENT MANUFACTURER ENDS CROWDING AND CONFUSION with job-de- 
signed Vulcanized Fibre Kennett Receptacles by National. Delicate fabrics 
used to be stored and moved in plywood and cardboard boxes at the Griffin 
Garment Co., Grifhn, Ga. These makeshifts took up space intended for extra 


JOB-DESIGNED CONTAINERS FOR EVERY 
N 


can end your materials handling 
problems. Kennett Receptacles include 
roving cans, doffing trucks, mill boxes 
and trays. [hey are furnished in standard 


or special sizes in a wide variety of 


design modifications to fit every textile 
requirement. 


machines and created delay and confusion in work distribution. But when the 
company put Kennett Receptacles to work, efficiency rose 25% with a 10% 
saving tn space. Additionally, women employees found lightweight Kennett 
Receptacles easy to lift, handle and move. 


NATIONAL CAN HELP YOU CUT 
COSTS TWO WAYS. If your problem is 
safety in materials handling, Kennett Re- 
ceptacles by National can end it. For 
National Vulcanized Fibre is glossy smooth, 
resilient and long wearing—won’t crack, 
dent or break, won’t rust or corrode, won't 
damage delicate fabrics or expose them to 
damage. If your problem is speed and eéffi- 
cuency, National can help solve that too. A 
National Materials Handling Specialist is 
always available to help you adapt the 
broad Kennett Line of containers to your 
exact need. Simply write for our booklet, 
‘*Materials Handling for Textile Plants.’’ 


Address Dept. V-5. 


NATIONAL 


VULCANIZED FIBRE CO. 


WILMINGTON 99, DELAWARE 
In Canada: 


NATIONAL FIBRE CO. OF CANADA, LTD., Terente 3, Ont. 
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Better Lighting Higher Profits 


By D. R. PHILLIPS, General Electric Co., Cleveland, Ohio 


What can improved lighting do for you? The 
following paper—presented last Fall at the 
Conference on Electrical Equipment for the 
Textile Industry at North Carolina State Col- 
lege—points out that good lighting results in 
increased production and decreased costs; 
improved quality and less spoilage; improved 
efficiency and higher morale; improved clean- 
liness and fewer accidents. 


OT many people realize what a pronounced effect light 

has upon the human being. We all realize, of course, 

that if it were not for light we could not see. However, 

light does much more than this. It affects us both physi- 

ologically and psychologically. Thus, if there is good light- 

ing, workers can see better and they feel better. As a result, 
their work improves. 

Laboratory work has brought out a relationship between 
our human resources and seeing. As light is increased, with- 
in limits, seeing becomes easier and more energy is expended 
in useful work. Less energy is expended in useless work 
under better lighting conditions which leaves a greater re- 
serve of energy available. 

Consider the results of the relighting of the weave rooms 
of the Uxbridge Worsted Co. Realizing the importance of 
lighting, this company doubled the illumination level, go- 
ing from 16 to 32 footcandles. When this was completed 
the company's production level increased more than four 
per cent while their mending costs were reduced by one- 
quarter. Not satisfied with these results, Uxbridge relighted 
the weave room again. This time the level of illumination 
was raised to 52 footcandles and production went up an- 
other four per cent and mending costs were still further 
reduced. The company was confident that the production 
curve had not yet leveled off and went ahead with plans to 
relight once more. This time the level of illumination went 
up to 70 footcandles and the benefits continued to roll in. 
At the time of this writing the company is again relighting, 
this time to over 100 footcandles, in order to further ex- 
tend the benefits which have already been derived. 

When illustrated graphically the production curve close- 
ly approximates the increased amount of “useful work’ 
when light is increased, as mentioned previously. Speaking 
of graphic illustrations again, the mending cost—which 
amounts to an index of the number of errors—closely fol- 
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lows the curve of reserve sources. As less energy is ex- 
pended on useless work, a greater amount of energy is left 
in reserve. 

Another aspect of better lighting is its effect on accidents. 
One of the more famous tests.in this regard concerns the 
Allis-Chalmers Erection Plant. This is, of course, a non- 
textile installation; however, since it concerns men and ma- 
chines, the results should correlate with textile processing 
plants. The workers in this plant had a high accident rate 
and the cause was felt to lie in the somewhat underlighted 
conditions which prevailed. It was decided to relight the 
shop. Considerable improvement was noted. The relighting 
was supplemented by a painting job which further improved 
conditions. The relighting, alone, reduced the company’s 
safety record, by one-third. Painting reduced the accident 
rate by an additional 16 per cent. The combination of re- 
lighting and painting had reduced accident frequency by 
almost one-half. 

Whenever and wherever there is moving machinery, an 
increased danger of accidents exists. Accidents are one of 
the more costly expenses in a textile plant. Good lighting 
results in reduced accident rates and the economics of the 
situation should not be hard to understand. It must be 
recognized, however, that good lighting means more than 
adequate footcandles. If plenty of light of the wrong type 
is provided, the result is often a lighting system which is as 
bad as one which produces too little light. Proper textile 
lighting means sufficient guality as well as quantity. 

The fluorescent lamp development has probably done 
more to improve textile lighting at an economical cost 
than any other development in light sources. The lighting 
requirements in most textile plants are for uniform illumina- 
tion with a minimum of shadows. Most of the lighting 
equipment is mounted relatively low. These conditions make 
the fluorescent lamp a ‘‘natural’’ for textile installations. It 
affords a means for obtaining quality lighting and its high 
efficiency lowers lighting costs. 

Fluorescent lamp developments have been numerous 
since the introduction of the 40-watt pre-heat lamp in 
1939. The instant-starting slimline was the next develop- 
ment. For an eight-foot, two-lamp fixture, the slimline 
system has only seven parts compared with 22 for the 
40-watt pre-heating system. Thus, reduced maintenance 
costs are realized. In addition, the slimline lamp produces 
more light per watt. 

A different type of 40-watt lamp has been introduced 
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rec ently. It starts almost instantly, requires no starters and 
has the economics of the pre-heat lamp. This is the rapid- 
start 40-watt lamp. Because of these many advantages it 
may well replace the 40-watt pre-heat and the 40-watt 
instant-start type lamps. 

Another improvement in fluorescent lamps has been the 
development of the high output rapid-start lamp. This is 
an eight-foot lamp which produces about 45 per cent more 
light than the eight-foot slimline lamp. It does this at the 
same efhciency which means lower cost of light to the user. 

It should be pointed out that as lighting levels increased 
beyond 50 and 100 footcandles, increases in employee com- 
plaints were noted. A look at the old type of lighting fixture 
gives a clue to the reason. Poor lamp shielding was one 
cause for distress. High brightness contrast due to the fact 
that there is no upward light from these fixtures was an- 
other disturbing factor. Another reason behind the com- 
plaints is that the exterior of the fixture is painted a dark 
color. The modern industrial lighting fixture, on the other 
hand, eliminates most of the problems. 

The modern fixture has an opening in the top which 
helps to balance the brightness of the overhead zone. In 
addition, the opening allows the lamp to operate cooler, 
thus improving the lamp’s efficiency. Maintenance char- 
acteristics are also improved since the opening in the top 
allows dirt, dust and lint to pass through the reflector 
rather than collect on top of it. Light which was previously 
trapped between the lamp and the reflector can now get 
out of the unit, which improves the fixture’s efficiency. 

The outside of the modern lighting fixture is finished 
in white. This condition helps balance the brightness be- 
tween the inside and the outside of the reflector. Another 
feature of the new fixture is improved lamp shielding. 
Maximum comfort of new lighting systems is due not only 
to these fixture improvements but also lighter room finishes. 

There are many areas of the textile industry which re- 
quire specialized lighting techniques for supplementary and 
inspection lighting. Among the more common types is the 
perching operation which is a very demanding visual task 
requiring approximately 300 to 400 footcandles cn the fare 
of the cloth. Since the seeing is done mostly on the vertical 
surface, fluorescent lighting units are often mounted at 
an angle. Good color rendition is usually needed. There- 
fore the use of the deluxe cool white fluorescent lamp would 
have merit in this application. 

Cotton classing is another operation which requires very 
exact seeing and proper color of light source. Cotton clas- 
sers are generally trained for “north sky’ color of light. 
Since grading goes on at different times of the day and 
different months of the year, artificial reproduction of this 
color is desirable. The proper color light is obtained by a 
combination of one 100-watt incandescent, one 40-watt 
blue and three 40-watt daylight fluorescent lamps in this 
ratio, 

The stroboscopic type of light has been extremely useful 
to textile operations. Utilization of flashtubes in a strobo- 
scopic unit can visually stop a repetitive type operation such 
as cloth moving over an inspection table, shuttles boxing 
in a loom and travelers moving around the spinning ring. 

Maintenance is an aspect of lighting which is a particu- 
lar problem to the textile industry. Increased interest in 
maintenance is caused by increased labor costs and com- 
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plexity of modern lighting systems. Presence of considerable 
amounts of lint is another problem which must be faced. 
One technique which can reduce the labor involved in 
replacing lamps is called “group relamping.” This system 
is simply an application of mass production principles to 
the problem. All the lamps in a given area are replaced 
after a particular number of operating hours. It is simple 
to calculate the economics of group relamping since time 
and labor of lamp replacement. are greatly reduced. 

Another important facet of maintenance is the cleaning 
operation. A properly designed wash tank is a necessary 
prerequisite to a quick and efhcient cleaning program, An 
easy method for washing the fixture and ample area for 
allowing the fixture to drip dry are imperative for economi- 
cal operation of cleaning. 

It is obvious that lack of proper maintenance can change 
a good lighting system to a poor one. Not only will light 
quantity decrease but also light quality can be seriously 
affected. As a result, investment dollars will bé wasted and 
production will be adversely affected. 

The increasing number of high quality industrial light- 
ing installations point out the fact that good lighting pays 
real dividends, With improvements constantly coming 
along, it is expected that these dividends will become larger 
and larger. 


1957 Materials Handling Show Sets Record 


With 18,600 registrants from 14 countries, the seventh 
National Materials Handling Exposition held in Philadel- 
phia early in May proved to be one of the most successful 
in the ten-year history of the show. The three-day confer- 
ence, with more than 900 registrants, set an all-time high 
for attendance at any technical session on materials han- 
dling subjects. After hearing exhibitors’ reports on sales 
interest after the first four days, Clapp & Poliak Inc. an- 
nounced that the next show will be held in 1958 at the 
Public Auditorium, Cleveland, Ohio, June 9-12 inclusive. 


Former Maid Of Cotton Named Mrs. America 


From Maid of Cotton to Mrs. America—that’s the story 
behind the story of Mrs. Linwood Findley of Arlington, 
Va., recently named the nation’s number one homemaker. 
Mrs. Findley, the former Linwood Lelane Gisclard of Don- 
aldsonville, La., was chosen Maid of Cotton in 1944. As a 
result, she met her husband, Lt. Col. Harry Findley, who 
is stationed at Fort McNair Industrial College. 

In her role as King Cotton's fashion and good will 
envoy, Linwood spent five months traveling 20,000 miles 
throughout the United States. One of the tour stops was 
Greenville, S$. C. There she met Captain Findley of Pickens, 
S. C., whom she married in an all-cotton wedding at the 
conclusion of the tour. The couple lived at Cambridge, 
Mass., while he received his master’s degree at Harvard. 
Linwood is a graduate of Louisiana State University, where 
she majored in home economics and nutrition. 

Today Mrs. Findley is the mother of four children. She 
represented the District of Columbia in the 1957° Mrs. 
America contest at Ft. Lauderdale, Fla. The week-long 
competition included various phases of homemaking, cook- 
ing and housekeeping. As America’s number one home- 
maker, Mrs. Findley received a new 1957 automobile. She 
and her family will also enjoy a two-week vacation at the 
Florida hotel which was contest headquarters. 
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Steam - Detergent 


Hurriclean Gun 


Speeds Mill-Wide Cleaning 


Weighs only 6 1/4 Ibs., yet the amazing new Oakite 
**Hurriclean’’ steam-detergent gun is a match for your 
toughest cleaning jobs. It’s safe — steam travels in 
insulated inner tube, cool detergent solution in outer 
tube. And easy to operate! A mere twist of the rubber 
grip changes direction of spray. 


Use the ‘“‘Hurriclean’’ gun throughout the mill — for 
cleaning looms, spinning machines, slasher drums, 
tenter chains ... for walls, floors, ceilings ... for 
paint-stripping. Ask your local Oakite representative 
about it, or write to Oakite Products, Inc., 26C Rector 
Street, New York 6, N. Y. 


Cite Min 


Export Division Cable Address: Oakite 


Technical Service Representatives in Principal Cities of U. S. and Conada 


TEMPLE ROLLS 


NEW or RE-COVERED 


Noble manufactures every type of Temple 
Roll, with any variety of covering and cut to 
any thread wanted. Next time specify Noble 
for either your new rolls or re-covering of 


your old rolls. 
SHELL ROLLS 
for 


LOOMS, ETC. 
Other NOBLE Products 


Loom Beams Barrels—Cloth Rolls—Binders 
—Box Fronts — Race-Plates—Underclearers 
—Special Turnings and Flat Work 


Stock On Hand Alt 


BATSON MFG. CO., INC. 


BOX 841 GREENVILLE, S. C. 


Southern Sales Agent For 


ROY NOBLE P. 0. Box 137 
NEW BEDFORD, MASS. 
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new answers 
fo your need for 


Better Chemical 
Resistant Coatings 


Two Chemical Resistant Epoxy 
Resin Plastic Coatings That: 


Withstand most severe acid and fume 
conditions. 


Are performance proved under actual 
operating conditions. 


Mean longer life and fewer coats. 


Have no application difficulties. 


With catalyzing agent, 
for severe exposures. 


Gil-Chem 


For less severe 
exposures. 


WRITE FOR FREE BULLETIN TO: 


GILMAN PAINT & VARNISH COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 
OR 
OLNEY PAINT COMPANY 
Distributor For The Carolinas 
SPARTANBURG, SOUTH CAROLINA 
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manufacturers, converters, cutters, 


Wholesalers and retailers; 


Many of the newer synthetic fibers which rock- 
eted to fame in a flurry of claims, a few years 
ago, have recently suffered a good deal of de- 
bunking in trade and consumer circles. 


This is hurtful to all of us in the apparel and 
home furnishings fields. It throws a smoke 
screen of doubt over the technical improvements 
and consumer benefits of every fiber—including 
rayon, the world’s oldest, most used and most 
improved man-made fiber. 

1957 Avisco rayon is not the rayon we all 
knew in 1945, in 1950—even in 1955. Intensi- 
fied laboratory research has greatly improved 
it both in structure and in use. 

It is stronger and vastly more versatile. 


It can be kitten-soft in sterile surgical dress- 


ings or tiger-tough in tires beneath a truck- 
load of crushed rock. 


5 


By itself, rayon can be silky, woolly, cottony 
or linen-like. In blends, it contributes its unique 
ability to take and hold gorgeous colors, absorb 
perspiration, and cut and drape and shape and 
stitch without seam slippage. 


Improper use of rayon is swiftly disappear- 
ing. Remarkable new finishes, applied properly, 
add greatly to its superb washability, colorfast- 
ness, luster and comfort. The Avisco Integrity 
Program sets the standards for proper process- 
ing to meet end use requirements, and makes it 
worthwhile for everyone in the trade to observe 
these standards. 


Many important cutters are adding the 
Avisco® Integrity Tag to apparel and home fur- 
nishings made from qualified fabrics. Many 
retailers find that this added assurance of quality 
rayon sells more goods and keeps them sold. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION, 350 Fifth Ave., New York 1, N. Y. j[ygeo 


INTEGRITY 
TAG 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Edward D. Carman 
has joined the imstru- 
ment sales staff of 
Universal Winding 
Co.. Providence, R.lI 
Mr. Carman will 
cover the South Caro- 


lina and Georgia ter- 
ritories for Universal. 
working out of the 
firm's Charlotte, 

C., office. He has 
had approximately ten years mill experi- 
ence, including card room supervision, qual- 
control and 


Edward D. Carman 


ity and cost general mill 


operation. 


Frank K. Jones Jr. has been named as- 
sistant plant manager of Cheraw (5S. C.) 
Cotton Mills Inc., succeeding F. E. Barron 
who has accepted a position with Fieldcrest 


Mills Inc.. at Fieldale. Va. 


Carl R. Hicks has been named superin- 
tendent of Howell Mfg. Co., Cherryville, 
N.C... to succeed L. W. McGinnas who has 
retired. 


D. R. LaFar Jr., president of the LaFar 
chain of mills, has been awarded the Boy 
Scout Silver Antelope Award for outstand- 
ing service to boyhood in North and South 
Carolina, Georgia and Florida. 


R. M. Hicklin has been named superin- 
tendent of manufacturing at the Eagle & 
Phenix Division of Reeves Bros. Inc. at 
Columbus,, Ga. Mr. Hicklin succeeds 
Strother E. (Doc) Murdoch, who has joined 
Burlington manufacturing 
manager of the Burlington cotton plants 
in the Gastonia, N. C., area. . . . Also 
promoted at the Eagle & Phenix Division 
at Columbus were Leon Tingler, new as- 


Industries as 


sistant superintendent of dyeing and hnish- 
ing, and Piper M. Osborne, special as- 
sistant on the supervisory staff. Mr. Tingler 
was formerly with Kerr Bleaching & Finish- 
ing Works Inc., Concord, N. C. Mr. Os- 
borne was previously associated with United 
Merchants & Manufacturers at Old Fort, 
N. C. 


Julius E. Chapman, former vice-president 
and treasurer of Alabama Mills Inc., has 
been named assistant to Fred Phillips, presi- 
dent of Buck Creek Cotton Mills, Siluria, 
Ala. 


Alfred G. New, manager of Judson Mills, 
Greenville, S$. C., has been elected president 
of the Greenville chapter of the Society for 
the Advancement of Management. Gordon 
Williams, also of Judson Mills, was named 
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vice-president, and Gaston Jennings, J. P. 
Stevens & Co., treasurer 


Orin W. Riley of Bloomsburg, Pa., has 
been named superintendent of Shelby 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills, succeeding Guy W 
Byrd. Mr. Byrd resigned to accept a position 
at the Steele Plant of Burlington Mills at 
Rockingham. N. C. 


John M. Caughman, superintendent of 
the Spartan Plant of Spartan Mills, Spartan- 
burg, S. C., has been re-elected a director 
of Newberry College at Newberry, S. C 


Henry W. Swift, president of Swift Spin- 
ning Mills Inc.. 
cuperating at home after surgery recently at 
Massachussets Memorial Hospital in Boston, 


Mass. 


Columbus. Ga. ts re- 


Sam G. Riley Jr.. general manager of 
Pilot Mills Co., Raleigh, N. C., has been 
elected a director of the company. Mr. Riley 
has been with the firm more than 20 years. 


Strother E. (Doc) Murdoch, formerly 
superintendent of manufacturing at the 
Eagle & Phenix Division of Reeves Bros. 
Inc., Columbus, Ga., has been named manu- 
facturing manager of the cotton plants in 
the Gastonia, N. C., area for Burlington 
Mills. 


M. A. Kirkland, 
manager of the textile division of United 
States Rubber Co.., Winnsboro, 
tired May 1 after 37 years service with 
the company. Mr. Kirkland 
textile firm of Lockwood Green & Co. in 
Camden, S. C., in 1919. He was transferred 
to Winnsboro in 1920; served at the com- 


assistant production 


joined the 


panys Hogansville, Ga., plant from 1933 
to 1940; returned to Winnsboro as produc- 
tion superintendent in 1940; was made plant 
manager in 1946; and was named assistant 
production manager of the textile division 


in 1956. 


Frank C. Mawby, former president of 
Bates Mfg. Co., Lewiston, Me., has been 
elected a vice-president of Bigelow-Sanford 
Carpet Co. Inc. In his new post he will 
head the company’s Hartford Rayon Divis- 
ion which manufactures carpet-rayon staple 
fibers for the carpet industry and its com- 
mercial spinners. Ralph A. Rhodes, 
general manager of the company’s Georgia 
Rug Mill, Summerville, Ga., has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of the company with 
the assignment of heading its Sanford Di- 
vision. Mr. Rhodes established 
Rug Mill in 1946. He was named general 
manager in 1950 when Bigelow-Sanford 


Georgia 


purchased the plant. Under his direction, 
the plant has been enlarged by a series of 
expansions to a production capacity about 
ten times greater than the original mull. 


W. J. Fulkerson has resigned as superin- 
tendent of Neisler Mills, Kings Mountain. 
N. C.. to accept a position with the finish- 
ing division of Burlington Industries at 
Greensboro, N. C. Succeeding Mr. Fulker 
son, who had been with Neisler 22 years, 


is A. T. Wilbanks. 


Allen T. Adams, formerly plant designer 
at J. P. Stevens & Co., Greenville, S. C.., 
has been named plant engineer of the Elm 
City Plant of Mills, Co., La- 


Grange, Ga Vance Sanders, formerly 


Callaway 


superintendent of designing and develop- 
ment at the Calumet Plant of Callaway, has 
been named plant engineer of the Calumet 
Plant. A graduate of Texas Tech, Mr. 
Sanders has been with the company since 
1949. Prior to being named supervisor of 
designing and development, he served as 
overseer of finishing at Calumet. 


Arthur L. Jackson has been named as- 
sistant manager of the towel mill of Field- 
crest Mills Inc., Fieldale, Va. Mr. Jackson 
joined Fieldcrest in 1948 following gradu- 
ation from North Carolina State College. 
He was named assistant superintendent of 
the company’s Synthetic Fabrics Mill in 
1952, and was promoted to superintendent 


BOSS OF THE 


YEAR—Hans Ey! 
Runge, executive vice-president of 
Abney Mills, Greenville, 5. C., was re- 
cently named “Boss of the Year” in 
Greenville by the Greenville Chapter 
of the National Secretaries Associa- 
tion. A silver loving cup was present- 
ed to Mr. Runge at a breakfast meet- 
ing in his honor by Miss Sara Stewart, 
president of the Greenville Chapter of 
the N.S.A. Mr. Runge has been with 
Abney for some 26 years, and has 
made his headquarters in Greenville 
since 1946. 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


in 1953. Fieldcrest has announced that 
production is being discontinued in the 
synthetic fabrics mill because the operation 
has been unprofitable for the past hve vears 

Frank E. Barron has been named as 
sistant superintendent of the Fieldcrest hed 
spread mill at Leaksville. N. C. Mr. Bar. 
ron recently resigned as superintendent of 
Cheraw (S. C.) Cotton Mills to rejoin 
Fieldcrest where he formerly served as a 
member of the engineering department 

Edwin Byrd has been named assistant 
foreman of the spinning department at the 
towel mill on the third shift. Mr. Byrd 
has been with the company since 194? 
when he joined the towel mill as a batten 
hller Clay Barrow 
rcreman, second shift, in the weave room 


ot the blanket mill 


formerly assistant 


has been promoted to 
Foreman 
ment. Mr 


Since 1949 


the blanket inspecting depart- 
Barrow has been with Fieldcrest 


Dr. Hugh M. Brown. 
dean of the School of 
Textiles at 
Coll 
ed that he will retire 


lune 30. Dr 


Cle mson 
has announc. 


Brown 
has served as head of 
the textile s hool since 
1945. Prior to. that 
he was head of the 


Clemson 
Dr. Hugh M. Brown 
partment 


physics de- 

Following 
retirement he plans to devote more time 
to textile and other types of research in 
which he is interested 


William 


Textile 


Zwicker has joined Werner 
Consultants, New York City, as 
a member of the firm's staff of office man 
agement analysts. Mr. Zwicker was formerly 
assistant to the vice-president at S. Augstein 
and Co., College Point, Long Island. With 
a background in accounting and business 
administration, he has devoted the past 15 
years to system and procedures work in all 
types of textile operations, punch card ac- 
counting and integrated data processing. He 
will make his headquarters at Werner's 
planning and research development depart- 
nent in Larchmont, N. Y 


F.C. Ames, formerly with the Wiesner- 
Rapp Co., Buffalo, N. Y., has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer with the United 
States Supply Co. Inc., Providence, R. | 
The company, which maintains a Southern 
district office in Rockingham, N. C.. 
a complete line of wet finishing and dye. 
ing machinery. Mr. Ames will make his 


offers 


headquarters in the firm's Providence 
offices 
loe T. Bohannon Jr. manager of the 


branch office of Ameri- 
can Aniline Products, a unit of Koppers 
Co. In 


pany s sales department staff headquarters 


Chattanooga, Tenn.. 
has been transferred to the com. 


in Pittsburgh, Pa. Succeeding him at Chat- 
tanooga is Karl C. Ruppenthal, assistant 
to the Southern district manager at Char- 
lotte, N. ¢ 
Southern sales staff includes the transfer 
of Edward S. Johnson from the Chattanooga 


Other changes in the firm's 


sales service laboratory to the position of 


sales representative covering accounts in 


Tennessee and northern Georgia. Clarence 


W. Angline will be transferred from the 
units office in Columbus, Ga.. to the sales 
service staff at Chattanooga, and William 
A. Geiler will join the Georgia sales stafi 
this Summer upon completion of a special- 
ized training course at the unit's main head. 
quarters 


Boyce C. Bond has been appointed resi- 
dent manager of the Philadelphia, Pa., sales 
territory of Metro-Atlantic Inc., Centredale. 
R. I. Mr. Bond, a graduate of Georgia Tech. 
is the inventor of the Bond dyeing machine 
now being manufactured by The Textile 
Machine Shops in Spartanburg, S. C. He 
formerly was director of the British Dye- 
stuff Corp. Laboratories, now the Imperial 
Chemical Industries. in Boston, Mass. He 
has also spent 19 years with General Dye- 
stuff Corp. in sales and service work 


John W. Bagwill and Percy C. Gregory 
Ir. have been named vice-presidents of 
Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C.. and 
E. Edward Connelly has been elected con- 
troller. Mr. Bagwill joined the company 
last January as director of industrial and 
public relations. Mr. Gregory has been as- 
sistant vice-president of the company and 
general manager of Union Bleachery, 
Greenville, S. C., for a mumber of years. 
The new controller, M1 Connelly, has been 
assistant controller since 1950. Officers re- 
elected were Benjamin Cone, chairman of 
the board; Ceasar Cone, president: Lewis 
M. Heflin, vice-president; Clarence N. Cone. 
vice-president; Sydney M. Cone Jr., vice- 
president; Marion W. Heiss, vice-president: 
Henry G. Nichols, vice-president: Earle R. 
Stall, vice-president; James Webb. vice- 
president; Harold W. Smith, treasurer: 
Lewis S. Morris, secretary and assistant 
treasurer; Marshall Gardner, assistant vice- 
president; Edwin M. Holt, assistant vice 
president; William H. White, assistant vice- 
president; John E. Field, assistant sec retary: 
and J. W. Walters, assistant secretary. 


John J. Lowe has been named manu- 
facturing manager of the Burlington Nar- 
row Fabrics Co., South Hill, Va. to suc- 
ceed Stiles §. Dixon Jr. Mr. Dixon has 
been named division controller of Moores- 
ville (N. C.) Mills, a member company 
of Burlington Industries. Mr. Lowe has 
been with Century Ribbon Mills in New 
York since 1946. Allen Mebane has 
joined Burlington Throwing Co. as sales 
representative in western North Carolina 
and Virginia. Mr. Mebane was formerly 
with the yarn brokerage firm of Holbrook 
and Mebane in High Point. N. C. Prior 
to that he was with American & Efird Mills. 
Mt. Holly, N. C., and Sale Knitting Co.. 
Martinsville, Va. He is a native of Greens- 
boro, N. C.. and attended Philadelphia 
Textile Institute. He will make his head- 
quarters at Burlington Throwing Co.'s main 
ofhces at High Point. Robert Pittman. 
formerly sales representative for both 
Burlington Yarn Sales Co. and Burlington 
Throwing Co., has been transferred from 
Greensboro to sales offices in New York 
City . . Bruce Hodges, formerly yarn 
procurement representative for Burlington 
Industries, has been named to succeed Mr. 


Pittman. In his new post, he will cover 
eastern North Carolina, South Earolina and 
parts of Virginia with 
Greensboro. Mr 
Burlington 


headquarters in 
Pittman has been with 
1945. Mr. 
Hodges also joined the company in 1945 
and has served as yarn. procurement repre- 
sentative since 1955. 


Industries since 


John E. O'Brien can probably claim one 
of the uninterrupted records of 
employment at one location in the textile 
industry. He joined the American Woolen 
Co. on May 1, 1907, at Winooski, Vt. 
and continued there until February 1955. 
During that period he worked up through 
all phases of mill administration. He was 
for a short time transferred to the Baltic 
Plant, Enfield, N. H., as plant manager, 
and then went to Amerotron’s new woolen 
mill at Barnwell, S. C.. in a consulting ca- 
pacity. On May 1, he celebrated his 50th 
year of service as well as his 45th wedding 
anniversary. A committee of his oldest 
friends in the company consisting of Messrs. 
Earle. Pack, Dandeneau, Maturo and Mc- 
Namara made the trip to Winooski to 
represent the company and to present Mr. 
& Mrs. O'Brien with a token of the esteem 
and affection with which they are regarded 
Mr. O'Brien, who was 65 years old in 
April, will retire officially on June 1. 


le ngest 


Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co.. 
nooga, Tenn.. 


of Chatta- 
has announced the promotion 
of three of its executives following a meet- 
ing of the board of directors. James Alverson 
and Charles Eagar have been named ‘as- 
sistant secretaries of the company and G. 
Ellis Butler has been made an- assistant 
treasurer. Mr. Alverson, manager of S-C-T’s 
thread order department, has been with 
the firm since 1933, and has served in 
several capacities. Mr. Eagar, assistant pro- 
duction manager in charge of the yarn order 
department, has been associated with the 
hrm since 1946. Mr. Butler, head of the 
accounting department, joined S-C-T in 
1941 after graduation from the University 
of Chattanooga. 


Herman D. Ruhm Jr.. 
who resigned May 1 
as president of Bur- 
lington Industries 
Inc., has been elected 
president of Welling- 
ton Sears Co. Mr. 
Ruhm succeeds T. 
Scott Avary who has 
| been elected vice- 
Herman D. Ruhm Jr. chairman of the board 

of the company. Mr. 
Ruhm had been with Burlington since 1955 
Prior to that he was president of Bates 
Mfg. Co. Mr. Avary, a vice-president and 
director of West Point (Csa.) Mfg. Co.. 
Wellington Sears’ parent organization, has 
been president of Wellington Sears since 
October 1955. He will continue as a di- 
rector of Wellington: Sears: Columbus 
(Ga.) Mfg. Co.; Dixie Mills. LaGrange, 
Ga.; and Equinox Mills, Anderson. S. C. 
He will make his headquarters in New 
York City. 


Maurice W. Richardson has joined C. A. 
as Sales engineer for textile 
manufactured by the 


Litzler Co. Inc.., 
process equipment 
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Cleveland, Ohio, firm. A graduate of Lowell 
Textile Institute, Mr. Richardson was previ- 
ously connected with Cleveland Process Inc.., 


and B. F. Goodrich’s aeronautical division 
in design and development capacities, as 
well as with Eastern textile processors and 
equipment builders. His broad experience 
in fibers, rubber and heating particularly 
qualify him for application engineering of 
the continuous web and strand process 
equipment in which the Litzler firm 
specializes. 


Fred L. Johnson, president of Belding 
Heminway Co. Inc., has been appointed 
chairman of the board of directors of the 
company to succeed Raymond C. Kramer 
who died suddenly from a heart ailment in 
January. Mr. Johnson will also continue 
to serve as president, a position he has held 
since 1949. Having joined the company 37 
years ago, Mr. Johnson has been a sales- 
man, branch office manager, general sales 
manager, vice-president, and has been a 
director since 1938. 


Wilham J. McFadden, production man- 
ager of The Fletcher Works, Philadelphia, 
Pa., has been named to the newly-created 
post of sales service manager of the centri- 
fugal division. Mr. McFadden has been with 
the firm's production staff since 1933. In 
his new post, he will direct the firm's service 
organization throughout the country to give 
customers 24-hour service. 


Louis D. Scott has been named produc- 
tion projects manager of the Chemstrand 
Corp.'s Acrilan plant organization, Decatur, 
Ala. Mr. Scott will head a group responsible 
tor the Acrilan plant efforts in connection 
with local expansion, liaison with overseas 
activities, and for the plant industrial 
work. He has been Acrilan plant manu- 
facturing superintendent since September 
1955. His previous Chemstrand assignments 
were nylon liaison and nylon process de- 
velopment work, and he started his Chem- 
Strand career in 1952 in the technical de- 
partment of the firm's Pensacola, Fla., nylon 
plant. 


Joseph S. Fechteler has been elected a 
vice-president of C.LT. Financial Corp. 
Mr. Fechteler joined C.1.T. in 1934 as an 
attorney. He was graduated from Fordham 
University in 1927 and from Harvard Law 
School in 1930. A native of New York 
City, he lives in Larchmont, N. Y. 


Frank Supeno has been appointed a 
general sales representative. at Stein Hall 
& Co. Inc.'s Charlotte, N. C., branch. Mr. 
Supeno who joined Stein, Hall in 1956, 
was with the firm's adhesive department 
in the New York office prior to his new 
assignment. Before joining the company he 
was a salesman with General Mills for two 
years. He is a graduate of Pennsylvania 
State University. 


Fritz H. Sarratt Jr., has been appointed 
quality control chemist for the Southern 
plant and laboratory group of the Warwick 
Chemical Division of Sun Chemical Corp. 
Mr. Sarratt will be responsible for quality 
control of all products manufactured at 
Warwick's Rock Hill, C., plant. War- 
wick Chemical is a leading manufacturer 
of Prym textile resins, Norane water re- 
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pellents and Suntone pigment printing col- 
ors. Mr. Sarratt will also assist in the ex- 
panded technical service laboratory at Rock 
Hill. He is a 1943 graduate of Clemson 
College, and a resident of Rock Hill. Before 
joining Sun Chemical Corp., he was em- 
ployed at American Enka Corp., Celanese 
Corp. of America, and Arnold, Hoftman 
& Co. 


Richard C. Horton, formerly manager of 
industrial textile development of _ the 
Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., has joined 
the fiber glass department of J. P. Stevens 
& Co. Inc. Mr. Horton's services will have 
to do with research and development work 
on both industrial and decorative glass 
fabrics. In addition he will be closely as- 
sociated with the fiber glass textile and 
plastics laboratories at the Stevens glass 
weaving and finishing plant at Slater, S. C.., 
and with fiber glass testing at the company’s 
central laboratories in New York. Mr 
Horton was in charge of industrial textile 
development at the Owens-Corning plant 
in Ashton, R. I., for seven years prior to 
joining Stevens. 


Maurice H. Schwartz has been elected a 
vice-president of James Talcott  Inc., 
financing and factoring organization. Mr. 
Schwartz was a founder and general partner 
of Prudential Acceptance Inc. prior to join- 
ing Talcott as resident manager in Detroit 
in May 1955. 


T. R. Leebrick and James L. Painter have 
joined the Uster Corp. testing equipment 
department as service engineers for the 
Mideastern and Northern areas serviced 
by the company. Both. will be headquartered 
at the main office in Charlotte, N. C. 


Sam Littlejohn has been appointed super- 
intendent of dyeing and finishing at the 
Mount Holly, N. C., plant of American & 
Efird Mills Inc. Mr. Littlejohn graduated 
from Clemson College with a degree in 
chemistry and later obtained his M. S. de- 
gree from North Carolina State College 
For the past ten years he has been with 
Munsingwear Inc. at their Minneapolis, 
Minn., plant. He held the position of super- 
intendent of fabric knitting, dyeing and fin- 
ishing. 


Laurence T. Gerrity has been appointed 
assistant general sales manager and R. P. 
Wilson has been made sales development 
manager of the textile division, Celanese 
Corp. of America. Mr. Gerrity joined Cela- 
nese in 1945. He has worked successively in 
the textile production planning department 
and on the New York district textile sales 
staff. He was made New York district tex- 
tile sales manager in 1955. In 1956, he 
was named textile sales development man- 
ager and transferred to textile division head. 
quarters in Charlotte, N. C. Mr. Wilson 
was special assistant to the general sales 
manager of the textile division prior to his 
new assignment. He joined Celanese in 
1954 as a salesman in the Southern district 
textile sales office in Charlotte. 


Donald B. Tansill, president of M. 
Lowenstein & Sons Inc., has been elected 
president of Wamsutta Mills, New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Before joining Lowenstein in 
1951, Mr. Tansill was vice-president of 
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the gallonage of clean, puri- 
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PERSONAL NEWS 


Burlington Mills Corp. Prior to that he was 
with Pepperell Mtg. Co 


John F. Synan and Walter W. North- 
graves have been appointed to the market 
development department of the industrial 
chemicals division, Olin Mathieson Chem- 
cal Corp., Baltimore, Md., where they will 
specialize in products for the textile in- 
dustry. Mr. Synan was formerly in the 
company's general research organization and 
has spent a number of years in the develop- 
ment of bleaching agents. Prior to joining 
Olin Mathieson in 1939 he was a chemist 
tor the Mt. Hope Finishing Co., North 
Dighton, Mass. He is a member of the 
American Association of Textile Chemists 
& Colorists and of the Chemists Club of 
New York. Mr. Northgraves also joined 
Olin Mathieson in 1939. He has tormerly 
been responsible for the company’s technical 
service to the pulp and paper industry. 


Joseph P. Clancy has been appointed 
Eastern district sales manager of the organi 
chemical sales department of Emery In- 
dustries Inc. Mr. Clancy will make his head- 
quarters at Emery’s Philadelphia, Pa., of- 
hice where he succeeds J. W. Ritz, recently 
named assistant sales manager. Mr. Clancy 
joined Emery in 1949, serving in the South- 
ern sales territory. In 1935 he was appointed 
chemical sales .representative in New Eng- 
land. A graduate of Clemson College, he 
is a member of the American Assocation of 
Textile Chemists & Colorists. 


Edward B. Moebus and Samuel B 
Roberts have been named vice-presidents of 
Lockwood Greene Engineers Inc., engineers 
and architects. Both will make their head- 
quarters in the firm's New York City offices. 


E. W. Scott, former sales service repre- 
sentative for specialty coatings in the 
chemical division of the Goodyear Tire & 
Ruber Co., has been named manager of the 
newly-created sales development unit for the 
coatings department. The unit has been 
formed to expedite the introduction of new 
coating materials tor the textile industry. 


Albert R. Jenny has been appointed to 


the newly-created position of general sales 
manager of Jersey Chemical Co., Haledon, 
N. J., manufacturer of textile chemicals 
Formerly afhliated with major chemical pro- 
ducers in the U. S. and Canada, Mr. Jenny 
has had more than 25 years experience in 
the chemical held, both in sales manage- 
ment and in actual held sales of chemicals 
to a wide variety of industries. 


E. Putnam Head has been named South- 
eastern regional manager for Mason-Neilan, 
a division of the Worthington Corp. In his 
new post Mr. Head will supervise sales 
activities in the company’s Atlanta, Birming- 
ham, Charlotte and Jacksonville offices 
Mason-Neilan is a leading manufacturer 
of control valves, instruments, regulators, 
level transmitters, automatic tank selectors 
and specialized control and process systems. 


Clarence C. Smith has been appointed 
director’ of engineering of Tranter Mfg. 
Inc., Lansing, Mich. Mr. Smith, who holds 
a degree in engineering from Tri-State Col- 
lege of Engineering, Angola, Ind., formerly 
served as a design and project engineer for 
the Flint and Walling Mfg. Co. Inc.., 
Kendallville, Ind., and the Duriron Co., 
Dayton, Ohio. 


Sumner H. Williams has been named 
co-ordinator of sales programming tor the 
dyestuff and chemical division of General 
Aniline & Film Corp. Mr. Williams will 
act as chairman of the new sales program- 
ming committee which will review and de- 
velop recommendations for the establish- 
ment of co-ordinated programs in product 
sales, commercial product development, 
marketing, advertising and related areas of 
activities. He will also serve as technical 
sales consultant in developing sales and 
customer relations among major users of 
dyes, pigments, surfactants and chemicals. 
Mr. Williams, who joined the company 
in 1928, has been vice-president since 1952. 
He has served as general sales manager and 
assistant general manager. He is noted in 
the dyestuff and textile industry as the 
ventor of the Williams Unit, a continuous 
operation piece goods dyeing machine. He 
is also responsible for a number of other 
technical advances including the hot oil 


bath process, a revolutionary method of 
dyeing cotton and rayon fabrics. 


OBITUARIES 


James E. Bolderson, former di- 
vision superintendent for Pacihc Méiulls, 
Lyman, S. C., died last month in New Bed- 
ford, Mass. Mr. Bolderson had been retired 
the last 17 years. Surviving are two sons 


Martin L. Cannon Jr., 46, former tex- 
tile executive and grandson of the late 
James W. Cannon, founder of Cannon 
Mills, Kannapolis, N. C., died recently 
of a heart attack. Mr. Cannon from 1938 
to 1946 was vice-president of Carolina 
Textile Corp. at Dillon, §. C. In 1946 he 
became president of the Martin L. Cannon 
Family Foundation, a charitable institution 
bearing the name of Mr. Cannon's father 
who died in 1952. Survivors include his 
mother, his widow and a daughter. 


Timothy E. Connor, 90, retired vice- 
president and director of Foster Machine 
Co., Westheld, Mass., died early this month. 
Mr. Connor had been retired since 1945. 
He is survived by two sons and a sister. 
One son—Edward C. Connor—is a vice 
president and sales manager ‘of Foster. 


Nelson N. Harte, general superinten- 
dent of Morgan Cotton Mills, Laurin- 
burg, N. C., died April 26 in Laurinburg. 
A graduate of North Carolina State College. 
Mr. Harte had been active in the textile in 
dustry 31 years. Prior to joming Morgan, 
he had been associated with the old Mer- 
rimac Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala., and 
Barnes Textile Associates, Spartanburg, 
S. C. Surviving are his widow, a daughter 
and a son. 


Max N. Planer, secretary and treasurer 
of Piedmont Mills, Gastonia, N. C., died 
recently in Charlotte, N. C., following 
minor surgery. Mr. Planer was also secre- 
tary and treasurer of Piedmont Fabrics Inc. 
of Gastonia, producer of knitwear. He is 
survived by his widow, a son, 
and a brother. 


daughter 
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Harry A. Severson, 79, chairman of 
the board of Barber-Colman Co., Rockford, 
Ill., died April 18 in Rockford. Mr. Sever- 
son had been with the company since 1901, 
at which time it was known as Barber & 
Colman. He was named president in 1942 
following the death of Howard Colman, 
inventor of of the firm's machines. 
Surviving are his widow, a daughter and 
a son. 


many 


Mitt 


Dr. W. J. D. van Dobbenburgh, 55, 
rayon operation manager of the American 
Enka Corp., Enka, N. C., died April 28 
in Asheville, N. C., after a short illness. Dr. 
Van Dobbenburgh was considered one of 
the top technical men in the rayon industry 
in the world. A native of Holland, he went 
to work for Enka in Holland in 1928. He 
transferred to this country and the plant 
at Enka in 1935. 


Francis W. White, 63, former president 
of the American Woolen Co., died April 
28 at his home on Manters Point, Mass., 
following an illness of six months. Mr. 
White had been associated with the textile 
industry since 1910. He was named presi- 
dent of American Woolen in 1950, and 
served in that post until May 1954. He ts 
survived by his widow, two sons and three 
daughters. 


CONSTRUCTION. MEW EQUIPMENT. FINANCIAL REPORTS. CHARTERS. AWARDS. VILLAGE ACTIVITY. SALES AND PURCHASES 


Monroe, N. C.—Puritan Looms Inc. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., will move its spinning 
and weaving operations to this city. The 
finishing and combing departments and the 
company's offices will remain in Philadel- 
phia. The firm produces interlinings. 


Hickory, N. C.—United Merchants and 
Manufacturers Inc. of New York City has 
sold its Brookford Mills’ 18,500-square-foot 
warehouse to a local transfer and storage 
company. This marks the first sale of prop- 
erty since the company announced that it 
would close its Brookford plant several 
months ago. 


SILVERTOWN, Ga.—The B. F. Goodrich 
Co.'s Martha Mills has received the first- 
place safety trophy awarded by the Cotton 
Manufacturers Association of Georgia, for 
the second consecutive year. Martha Mills 
record of completing 3,923,546 man-hours 


without a chargeable accident was the best 
out of 114 competing mills. 


Co_tumBus, Ga.—Jordan Mills has com- 
pleted construction of a new weaving de- 
perament at its plant here. The addition 
increases the plant's loom capacity by 50 
per cent and provides 22,000 square feet of 
floor space. It has air conditioning and 
hardwood floors over an asphalt surface. 
This section of the plant produces materials 
such as fabrics used in auto upholstery. 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—Spatex Corp., has 
appointed Frank G. Binswanger Inc. of 
Philadelphia, Pa., as its agent in the sale 
of its building. The company previously 
had employed about 275 people in the 
three-story, brick construction, 140,000- 
square-foot structure. 


LANDO, S. C.—-Manetta Mills is building 


a three-story warehouse containing 18,000 
square feet of floor space here. The ware- 
house is the constructed by the 
company in the past three years. 


second 


ATLANTA, GA.—Fulton Bag & Cotton 
Mills has announced that it has sold 196 
homes in the mill's village here for $775.,- 
000. The average price was $3,500 per 
unit. Approximately 90 per cent of the 
houses were sold to company employees. 


ENTERPRISE, ALA. —- Bama Cotton Mills 
of this city has been incorporated by D. H. 
Morris III, W. H. Morris, Joel E. Johnson, 
Thelma W. Johnson and. Jim Johnson_ Jr. 
all ot Geneva, Ala. Capitalization is 
$500,000 with 10,000 no-par value shares. 


Boston, Mass.—The Kendall Co. has 
reported that its net earnings on sales of 
$24,674,000 for the 12 weeks ended March 
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23, 1957 were $867,000. Net earnings per 
common share for the 12-week period 
amounted to 82 cents. The similar period 
last year netted $1.15 per common shar 
The company said that sales for the period 
compared favorably with last year but the 
loss in prohts were due to decreased ship- 
ments of fabrics and shorter profit margins 
because of depressed conditions in the 
market. 


MOORESVILLE, N. Burlington In 
dustries’ Cascade plant has been announced 
as the winner of a national award tor em 
ployee communications programs. The 
award competition, sponsored by the Cham 
ber of Commerce of the U. S.. was based 
on methods used by business firms to in- 
form their employees on business operations 
and. economic matters. Cascade conducts 
employee meetings, uses bulletin boards 
visual and written material and other tech- 
niques of sharing information with em- 
ployees. 


Ponce, Puerto RIco Indian Head 
Mills Inc. has announced the formation of 
a new Puerto Rican subsidiary company 
which will operate the cotton mill located 
here under an agreement with the Puerto 
Rico Industrial Development Co. The new 
company, Indian Head Puerto Rico, will 
purchase inventories in the mill trom Tex 
tron Puerto Rico which formerly operated 
the plant 


CHARLOTTE, N. C.—J. P. Stevens & Co. 
will move another. division of the account- 


ing offices ‘to this city about mid-Summer. 


The latest move will practically complete the 


shift of all the company’s accounting func- 
tions out of New York. The new division 
will occupy a building at 426 W. 4th St 
The company's present Charlotte offices are 
located at 301 W. 4th St 


SHELBY, N. ¢ National Haircloth Co 
of Philadelphia, Pa., will move all of its 
interlining looms to its new plant here by 
late 1957. The owners of the firm and 
Sackville Mills, Wallingford, Pa., have ac- 
quired a 70.000 square-foot plant tormerly 
occupied by Consolidated Textile Co. The 
company will continue to operate the hair 
cloth looms in Philadelphia and also carry 
on some operations in Sackville 


BeETHUNE, S. ¢ The Kendall Co. open. 
ed its new $8,000,000 finishing plant here 
in the latter part of April. The single-story 
plant covers more than seven acres. It has 
modern equipment and layout and bleaches 
finishes “Curity’’ diapers, “Kendall” 
dish towels and a broad variety of special 
industrial and interlining fabrics sold under 
the company’s trade marks. The fabrics for 
these purposes are manufactured by Ken. 
dall’s cotton mills. 


FLORENCE, ALA Florence Cotton Mills 
has added a second shift at its plant where 
operations were disrupted in early April 
by a labor dispute. The mill resumed one- 
shift operations in mid-April with approxi- 
mately 50 employees of the former 180 
employee organization. Additional workers 


returning to the job have made possible the 
addition of the second shift. Management 
of the company said that approximately 
70 per cent of the employees on the job 
were working at the time of the shut- 
down. 


PENDELTON, Blue Ridge Yarn 
Mill has ceased operations and its ma- 
chinery has been sold to Comer Machinery 
Co. of Atlanta, Ga and Charlotte, N. ¢ 


DOUGLASVILLE, GA The Douglasvill 
(Ga.) Division, Glendale (S. C.) Mills 
Inc., will be liquidated in the near future 
The mill will continue operations until the 
end of May and after that the stock will be 
run out. During those four or five weeks. 
every effort will be made to sell the mill 
as a going operation. If this cannot he 
done, however, the plant will be offered 
on a prece-meal basis. The mill has ap 
proximately 33,000 spindles of spinning, 
83 cards and 700 looms 


ALBERTVILLE, ALA.—Kendall Mills Co 
has announced plans to spend at least 
$1,500,000 this year and next in modern- 
izing its mills here. All present opening 
and cleaning equipment will be replaced 
Larger package roving frames will be in- 
stalled. New spinning creels, drafting as- 
semblies, traveling cleaners and vacuum 
waste collectors will be put in the spin 
ning room. The 620 looms will be rear- 
ranged and an air change system will be 
installed in the weaving and cloth de- 
partments 


REPAIR PARTS 


Repair and replacement | 
parts, precision built speci- | 
fically to fit your ALLEN 
equipment, are now avail- 
able or can be specially == 
made for prompt delivery. 


FAMOUS 


ALLEN 


Kiers, Top Dyeing Machines 
Special Bleaching Equipment 


Textile mills now using, or seeking to purchase Allen Dyeing 
and Bleaching Equipment will welcome the announcement 
that all Allen products are now being manufactured by 
O. G. Kelley and Company of Boston, Mass., with William 
Allen Son’s Company, the former owners, acting as engin- 
eering consultants and sales representatives. 

With its tremendous facilities and long experience in the 
metal fabricating field, O. G. Kelley and Company, work- 
ing closely with ALLEN engineers according to ALLEN 
drawings and specifications, is well equipped to supply 
you with the finest in bleaching and dyeing equipment. 


WILLIAM ALLEN SON’S COMPANY 


SHREWSBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 


Division of O. G. KELLEY & COMPANY 
BOSTON 22, MASSACHUSETTS 
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5.T.A. Convention Program Announced 


annual 
onvention Thursday, Friday and Saturday, June 20-22, 
it the Ocean Forest Hotel in Myrtle Beach, $. C. High- 
lighting this year’s program will be addresses by W. E. 
Reid, president of Riegel Textile Corp.; the Honorable 
William Jennings Bryan Dorn, Congressman from South 
Carolina's Third District; and Robert C. Jackson, executive 
American 


The Southern Textile Association will hold its 


vice-president of the Cotton Manufacturers 


Institute. 


Vincent, Pittendreigh, Chapman, Pennington 


Four prominent figures in next month’s 5.T.A. convention at 
Myrtle Beach, S. C., will be the association’s officers for the 
current year. They include the retiring chairman of the board of 
governors, James A. Chapman Jr.; W. M. Pittendreigh, presi- 
dent; Horace Pennington, first vice-president; and Walter D. 
Vincent, second vice-president. Mr. Pittendreigh is expected to 
succeed Mr. Chapman, with Mr. Pennington ascending to the 
presidency and Mr. Vincent assuming the first vice-presidency. 
A new second vice-president will be elected to succeed Mr. Vin- 
cent. 


The convention officially opens Thursday noon, June 20, 
with the afternoon set aside for registration. A steak sup- 
per is scheduled for Thursday night. The first business ses- 
sion will be held Friday morning, beginning at 10 a.m. 
This session will be addressed by Mr. Reid and Congress- 
man Dorn. Friday afternoon activities will include an 18- 
hole Callaway system golf tournament for the men at the 
Dunes Club, and a nine-hole tournament under the Calla- 
way system for the ladies at the Pine Lakes Golf Course. 
A buffet supper is scheduled for Friday evening, to be 
followed by a floor show on the hotel's Marine Patio. 

The closing business session Saturday morning, June 22 
will feature Mr. Jackson’s address, plus the customary re- 
marks of the retiring president—W. M. Pittendreigh, 
Riegel Textile Corp., Ware Shoals, S. C. An election of 
officers will close the convention. 

[f precedent is followed, Mr. Pittendreigh will be named 
chairman of the association's board of governors to suc- 
ceed James A. Chapman Jr. of Inman (S. C.) Mills. 
Succeeding Mr. Pittendreigh as president will be Horace 
Pennington of Cone Mills Corp., Greensboro, N. C., cur- 
rent first vice-president. Walter Vincent of Dan River Mills, 
Danville, Va., current second vice-president, is slated to 
succeed Mr. Pennington, with the convention electing a 
new second vice-president. 

Other officers to be elected include four new members 
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U.S. RING TRAVELERS 


‘A STYLE AND SIZE FOR EVERY FIBRE 


= 


Our field men are in a position to bring a wealth of 
information into focus on a specific traveler applica- 
tion you may be “fighting.” U. S. reps listen at- 
tentively, recommend intelligently and follow through 
energetically — 


To help solve 
your traveler problems. 


FROM OUR STOCKS 


From large stocks at Providence and Greenville, our 
normal procedure is immediate shipment in full; or 
in any case enough to keep you going without inter- 
ruption. Once familiar with your needs, we anticipate 
your requirements so that YOUR ORDERS CAN BE 
SHIPPED CONSISTENTLY FROM STOCK. 


U. S. 


RING TRAVELER Co. 


159 ABORN STREET, PROVIDENCE, R. I. 
Southern Warehouse: 1443 Augusta Rd., Greenville, S. C. 


U.S. REPRESENTATIVES ARE AT YOUR SERVICE 


R. V. BORDEN, W. H. ROSE 
Greenville, S. C. Box 1048 Phone 3-0915 


H. J. SMITH 

Providence Box 1187 GAspee 1-0100 
©. B. LAND 

Athens, Ga. Box 1187 Liberty 6-1647 


L. H. MELLOR, JR. 
Mid-Atlantic States, 123 Treaty Rd., Drexel Hill, Pa. 
HI litop 6-1563 


R. FISHER 


¥ 
Concord, N. C. Box 83 Phone 2-8930 
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to the board of governors. Board members whose terms 
expire at the convention include Jesse A. Boyce, Erwin 
Mills Inc., Durham, N. C.; J. P. Carter, Spartan Mills, 
Startex, S. C.; W. B. Etters, Reeves Bros. Inc., Spartan- 
burg, S. C. 


C.M.A.G. Holds 57th Annual Convention 


The 57th annual convention of the Cotton Manufacturers 
Association of Georgia, which was held May 1-4 in Nassau, 
Bahamas Islands, elected George H. Hightower, vice-presi- 
dent of Thomaston (Ga.) Mills, president for the coming 
year. Mr. Hightower succeeds Henry McD. Tichenor, presi- 
dent of Walton (Ga.) Cotton Mills Co., as president of 
the association. 

The delegates also elected W. C. Vereen Jr., president 
of Moultrie (Ga.) Cotton Mills, as vice-president, and 
Louis L. Jones Jr., president of Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills, 
as treasurer. The following ofhcers were re-elected: T. M. 
Forbes, executive vice-president, Atlanta; Frank L. Carter, 


‘secretary, Atlanta; Paul P. Watkins. manager of the Geor- 


gia-Alabama Textile Traffic Association, an afhliated organi- 
zattion; and O. B. Moore Jr. of Atlanta was elected to the 
new office of assistant secretary. 


New Directors 


New directors named to serve three years are Levi J. 
Ball, secretary of Pepperton Cotton Mills, Jackson; James 
A. Byars, general manager of Reeves Brothers, Eagle and 
Phenix Division, Columbus; Carl L. Boggs, manager of 
Elberton (Ga.) Division, United Merchants and Manufac- 
turers Inc.; Herschel Harris, president of Standard-Coosa- 
Thatcher Co., Rossville; Howard R. Hart of the Brighton 
Division, Burlington Mills Inc., Shannon; and H. A. Pick- 
ford, who is vice-president and general manager of Cromp- 
ton-Highland Mills of Griffin. 

Elected for two years to fill the unexpired term of the 
late P. L. Shaefer of Carrollton was A. J. Morse, vice- 
president of Coats and Clark Inc., Toccoa. John P. Baum, 
vice-president, J. P. Stevens & Co. of Milledgeville was 
elected to serve the one-year unexpired term of the new 
treasurer. 

The association's new president, George 
H. Hightower, is the third member of 
his family to hold the office. His father, 
the late W. Harrison Hightower, served 
in 1928-29, and his uncle, Julian T. 
Hightower, in 1942-43. Mr. Hightower 


is a 1937 graduate of Georgia Tech and 
served in the U. S. Navy for four and 
one-half years during World War II. He 
is a member of the Methodist Church, a 
Sunday School teacher, chairman of the building committee 
and has served the church in other posts. Mr. Hightower 
is a member of the Kiwanis Club, the Chamber of Com- 
merce, the American Legion and the Thomaston Country 
Club. He has been a director of the association since 1952. 


G. H. Hightower 


He has also served the association as treasurer, vice-presi- 
dent and as chairman of various committees. He ts also a 
past president of the Textile Education Foundation Inc. 

Mr. Vereen, the new vice-president, was serving the 
association as treasurer at the time of his election. The asso- 
ciation’s new treasurer, Louis L. Jones, has been a director 
since 1955. 
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President's Address 


In his address, the association's outgoing president, Mr. 
Tichenor, said, “The single event most significant to us as 
an industry was the agreement with Japan limiting imports 
of cotton cloth to the U. S. from the island kingdom to 
235,000,000 yards annually for the next five years.” He 
added that it was hardly an ideal solution but was far better 
than most had hoped for during most of the negotiations 
and ‘‘all of us should be very grateful to our leaders in 
A.C.M.1. for their untiring efforts in our behalf."’ Mr. 
Tichenor saluted the A.C.M.I. leaders saying, “Even after 
they seemed to be beaten, they kept fighting against in- 
difference until they finally achieved a measure of victory.” 

‘Another significant development was a substantial wage 
increase,’ Mr. Tichenor said, “granted by most of those in 
our industry. I personally think this was desirable and even 
necessary, he added. He said he was critical of a “‘danger- 
ous habit” in regard to increasing wages without increasing 
the efhciency of the worker. He said, “Our hope of raising 
the pay of our workers without jeopardizing our financial 
structures, lies in more efhcient work by our people.” 

Mr. Tichenor said it was his belief that all the associa- 
tion’s members wanted to sell not only cloth but also con- 
fidence in the textile industry. He wanted to know if the 
best way to achieve these ends was “an attitude of defeat- 
ism or one of cheerful optimism?’’ He said that his guess 
was the latter and ‘'] think we should begin to show more 
optimism and stop talking poor mouth.” 

“About 30 years ago a Dr. Coue, a Frenchman, came to 
this country and though we regard him as a faddist,’’ Mr. 
Tichenor said, “in reality he effected some interesting cures 
by a simple prescription. He had his patients repeat over 
and over, many times a day, a little statement, Day by day, 
in every way, I'm getting better and better. Perhaps some 
of us in our industry need a dose of Coueism today.’’ Mr. 
Tichenor said that the industry members could repeat those 
lines Over and over and really be telling the truth because 
of the “brighter business future’’ which lies ahead. 


Freight Rate Increase 


Paul P. Watkins, trathc manager of the. Georgia-Alabama 
Textile Trafhc Association, told the convention that ‘‘very 
drastic general freight rate increases now being sought by 
the rail and motor carriers, proposed new rules and reg- 
ulations in motor carrier tariffs and pending national legis- 
lation affects all surface transportation and the operation of 
private trucks are some of the most important problems 
facing producers and shippers of textile products.” Mr. 
Watkins said that the railroads in the South are seeking 
another ten per cent general freight rate increase, thus 
adding to the spiral of higher distribution costs and con- 
tributing to further increasing inflation generally. The East- 
ern and Western railroads are seeking still further increases, 
totaling 22 per cent over rates existing in December 1956. 
The motor carriers have also published a general increase 
of five per cent in some territories after the Southern rail 
lines did so, Mr, Watkins pointed out. He said the motor 
carriers Claimed that higher labor costs and additional 
fringe benefits make the rate boost necessary, 


Lieutenant-Governor Vandiver 


The cotton manufacturers were addressed by Lieut.-Gov. 
Ernest Vandiver of the state of Georgia. Mr. Vandiver 
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pointed out the economic changes that have taken place in 
the South in the last 15 years have been amazing. “Anyone 
who predicted them,” he said, “would have been consid 
ered at the time overly optimistic. Industrialization has 
made a new world from a predominantly agricultural area. 
Now manufacturing wages produce more than three times 
as much income as do the farms,” he said. 


In the body of his address the lieutenant-governor said, 
‘The legislative objective for our state over the next 20 
months to hold the line against increases in taxes and 
against assumption of any new spending program has my 
whole-hearted support. These few years ahead are a crucial 
time in the growth period of our state. .. . How we meet 
and solve our problems in the next decade will have pro- 
found effect for many years to come.” 


Safety Contest Winners 


The Safety Contest Committee reported the winners of 
the 1956-1957 fiscal year safety contest. The first place 
winners are Group A (1 to 249 employees): The General 
Tire & Rubber Co., Eldora Mills Division, Barnesville; 
Group B (250 to 499 employees): Chicopee Mfg. Corp., 
Athens Division, Athens; Group C (500 to 749 employ- 
ees): Callaway Mills Co., Unity Plant, LaGrange; Group D 
(750 to 999 employees): Dundee Mills Inc., Plant No. 1, 
Griffin; and Group E (1,000 or more employees): Martha 
Mills. Division, B. F. Goodrich Co., Silvertown. 


Jones Named Phi Psi ‘Man Of The Year’ 


Halbert McNair Jones of Laurinburg, 
N. C., president and treasurer of Wav- 
erly Mills in Laurinburg and treasurer 
of Morgan-Jones Inc., New York City, 
is the 1957 “Man of the Year’ of the 
North Carolina State College Chapter 
of Phi Psi, national textile honor so- 
ciety. 

A widely-known church, civic and 
business leader, Mr. Jones formally received the award at a 
banquet given in his honor at the Reinlyn House in Raleigh, 
N. C., Tuesday, May 21. The award was presented by 
Donald Carey of Providence, R. 1., president of Phi Psi 
and a student in the State College School of Textiles. 

Mr. Jones, a graduate of the University of North Caro- 
lina and Harvard University, will be next year’s president 
of the American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. He is 
currently serving as the institute's vice-president and is also 
vice-president of the North Carolina Textile Manufacturers 
Association. 


A past president of the Carded Yarn Association, he has 
been associated with Waverly Mills since 1932 when he 
was named treasurer of the firm. He was elected president 
of the organization in 1936. He helped organize Scotland 
Mills in 1936. Mr. Jones was chosen to receive the Phi Ps: 
award on the basis of his leadership and outstanding work 
on behalf of the textile industry and for his activities as a 
civic and church leader. 


N.A.W.M. Holds Annual Meet 


A campaign geared to alert congressmen, federal officials 
and textile trade groups of the dangers to national security 
resulting from the rapid contraction of the wool textile 
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PURCHASING CHART | 


DIXON 
Super Saddle Guide 


means no oiling, no cap bars 


- yet costs only 50% 


Dixon’s complete self-aligning Super Saddle 
Guide assembly costs much less than any competing 
roll weighting device. It entirely eliminates oiling 
and yarn wrapping — greatly reduces cleaning, 
yarn soiling, picking, other spoilage. These savings 
and advantages, plus a great reduction in drafting 
power consumption, make Dixon Saddles pay for 
themselves quickly — often, in less than two years. 


Over 1,000,000 Spindles In Use 


More than 100 leaders like Deering-Milliken, 
J. P. Stevens, Saco-Lowell Shops and Whitin 
Machine Works have been supplied with Dixon 
Saddle Guide assemblies for more than 1,000,000 
spindles in Duo-Roth or Casablancas type spinning. 
The Super Saddle Guide eliminates all top roll 
cap bars and all oiling, is so perfectly engineered 
that misalignment is impossible. It can be installed 
in two steps if desired, to spread investment—front 
roll and saddle combination first, adding middle and 
back rolls and saddles later — with no parts wasted, 
no temporary elements to be thrown away when 
installation is completed. 


Write for data on Dixon’s 
Super Saddle Guide — complete description, 
exclusive features, performance records. 


DIXON CORPORATION 


BRISTOL 
Southern Sales: R. E. L. Holt, Jr., and Associates, Inc., Box 1319, Greensboro, N.C. 


RHODE ISLAND 


Northern Sales: William R. Fox, P. O. Box 380, Providence, R. 1. 
Manufacturers of Drafting Devices since 1876 
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Line Fit... Contorming Fit 
| Then you'll want to know 


HOW MUCH CHOKE? 
WHAT DROP? 


BUSHING IN BARREL 
OR BUTT? 


We'll gladly help you 


with these questions by giving 


you the benefit of our experience. 


Just call or write and our 
representative will see you 
...on the double! 


ERNEST D. KEY, SR. 


President 


510 Whitehol! St., 
Atlonta 3, Ga. 
Telephone—MUrray 8-1483 
ERNEST D. KEY, JR. Monticello, Ga. 
Executive Vice-President 
Telephone 2121 


232 Altondale Ave. 
Charlotte 7, N. C. 
Telephone—EDison 2-3055 
EDWARD H. BRANCH... 1508 Poincianna St. 
Secretory Huntsville, Ala. 
Telephone—JEfferson 4-6204 
eee R.F.D. 2, Box 506 
Selma, Ala. 
Telephone—TRinity 4-4118 
CHARLES R. DAVIS ..... .705 W. Forrest Ave. 
East Poin., Ga. 
Telephone—POplar 1-6781 
C. P. ©. Box 4871 
Dallos 6, Texas 
Telephone—Tenison 9416 

JAMES D. ELLINGTON, JR. 
2075 Dellwood Dr., N.W. 
Atlanta, Ga. 
Telephone—TRinity 2-4083 


JULIAN S$. HARRIS... 
Vice-President 


MONTICELLO 


BOBBIN COMPANY. 
MONTICELLO, GEORGIA 


The ONLY monvufecturer of Card Room Bobbins in the South 


industry was launched at the 92nd annual convention of 
the National Association of Wool Manufacturers May 9 at 
the Waldorf Astoria Hotel in New York ( ity. 


The educational drive was based on a booklet called 
Dangers Ahead—50O Per Cent Contraction in the Wool 
Textile Industry. Edwin Wilkinson, N.A.W.M.'s executive 
vice-president, introduced the booklet at the morning ses- 
sion as a slide presentation. The booklet points up the 50 
per cent loss in machinery since 1956 and the rapid rise of 
imports of woo! products from countries with a low wage 
scale. The booklet emphasizes that although Congress rec- 
ognized wool as an ‘essential and strategic’’ commodity in 
the Wool Act of 1954, the act will have little meaning 
“unless the U. S. has the machinery and skills to manufac- 
ture wool into essential wool products.” 


Among the major points covered in the literature were 
charts that depicted the over-all loss in machinery at 50 per 
cent, including a decline of 45 per cent in looms, 50 per 
cent in worsted spindles, 53 per cent in woolen spindles 
and 44 per cent in combs. A graph showed woven cloth pro- 


duction down 41 per cent and employment down 51 per 
cent, 


An illustrated chart showed the “wage gap’’ on 16-ounce 
army serge, a rigidly specified cloth. Since it requires about 
three-fourths of a man-hour per yard for manufacture, the 
costs to produce this cloth in various countries was cited. 
Summed up, the figures showed that it would cost 82 cents 
less to make the specified amount of cloth in Britain, 86 
cents less in France, 98 cents less in Italy and $1.10 less in 
Japan. 


The rapid increase in wool yarn imports is also empha- 
sized in the booklet. Pictorial charts showed the total yarn 
imports at 2,400,000 pounds in 1956. To indicate the trend 
it showed that no wool yarn was imported from Japan in 
1951, whereas in 1956, 1,000,000 pounds were imported 
from that country. 


In closing, the booklet asks that the “government adopt 


meaures that assure fair competition for American-made 
wool textiles in the American market.’ 


John P. Stevens Jr., chairman of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., 
was elected president of the association to succeed T. B. 
Nilsen, president of the Clinton Woolen Co., who was 
named a director. Five vice-presidents were also elected. 
They are S. Ainsworth Hird, Samuel Hird & Sons Inc., 
Garfield, N. J.; Carey R. Kinney, Elmvale Worsted Co.., 
Pittsheld, Mass.; E. P. LeVeen Jr., Carleton Woolen Mills, 
Rochdale, Mass.; Ames Stevens, Ames Textile Corp., Low- 
ell, Mass.; Frederick W. Tipper of New York, Cascade 
Woolen Mills, Oakland, Me. Glen F. Brown was renamed 
secretary-treasurer. 

In addition to Mr. Nilsen, retiring president, 13 others 
were elected to three-year terms as directors: George Asnip, 
Excelsior Mills Inc., Pendleton, $. C.; John P. Baum, J. P. 
Stevens & Co. Inc., Milledgeville, Ga.; B. H. Bishop, 
Pendleton Woolen Mills, Portland, Ore.; H. King Cum- 
mings, Guilford (Me.) Woolen Mills; William T. Dewey, 
A. G. Dewey Co. Inc., Quechee, Vt.; John L. Hutcheson 
Jr., Peerless Woolen Mills, Rossville, Ga.; Ronald A. 
Mitchell, Cyril Johnson Woolen Co., Stafford Springs, 
Conn.; Harold J. Walter, Bachmann Uxbridge Worsted 
Corp., Uxbridge, Mass.; John H. Hughlett, J. P. Stevens & 

New York; John S. Bransford, Springfield 
Woolen Mills Co.; Charles B. Rockwell, The 


Co. tac. 


(Tenn. ) 
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Allendale Co., Centredale, R. I.: Arthur O. Wellman of 
Boston, Wellman Combing Co., Johnsonville, S$. C.; and 
Morton H. Darman. The Top Co., Boston. 


In a brief speech after his election, Mr. Stevens reaffirmed 
his faith in the industry and his belief that the future 
could be favorably influenced through associated effort. 
Mr. Stevens urged greater self-discipline in selling and 
merchandising practices of wool textile mills to speed the 
day when profitable operations would prove the rule rather 
than the exception. 


‘Greater awareness of the absolute necessity to fight for 
a larger share of the consumer dollar through improved 
promotion and merchandising effort’’ was stressed in a 
speech to the business session by retiring president, Mr. 
Nilsen. He said growth of the market for wool textiles was 
so slow that individual producers could grow only by taking 
business from one another. A _ logical solution to this 
dilemma, he said, “is research directed to opening entirely 
new major markets for wool textiles.” 


Highlight of the dinner which ended the annual meeting 
was the presentation of Golden Fleece awards to: Mrs. 
Elsie M. Murphy of New York, president of S. Stroock & 
Co. Inc., Newburgh, N. Y., woolen and specialty fabric 
manufacturer; Maj. Gen. Webster Anderson, executive 
director, military clothing and textile supply agency, Phila- 
delphia (Pa.) Quartermaster Depot; Harry Riemer, editor, 
Daily News Record, New York: and Paul W. Williams. 
U. §. attorney for the Southern district of New York; and 
Willard W. Cole, chairman of the American Institute of 
Men's and Boys’ Wear, and president of Henry C. Lytton 
Co.. 


N.F.T. Members Approve A.C.M.1. Merger 


Members of The National Federation of Textiles Inc., 
meeting Thursday, April 25, at their headquarters in New 
York, adopted a resolution favoring a consolidation of the 
federation with The American Cotton Manufacturers Instt. 
tute, following a similar action taken by the members of 
the latter association at their convention in Palm Beach, 
Fla., last month. 


At the federation’s meeting, presided over by President 
Andrew ]. Sokol of J. P. Stevens & Co. Inc., authorization 
was given to the board of directors to take whatever action 
which might be necessary or expedient to effect such a 
consolidation. It is understood that the board will meet at 
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Get BETTER OPERATION 
and LONGER SERVICE with 


Card Screens 


GASTONIA standard type rib or perforated Card Screens 
are cut and assembled on specially designed precision- 
built jigs. 

Maximum operating efficiency and utmost durability of 
these Card Screens is assured by thorough checks at 
various stages of manufacture. Scientific final inspection 
guarantees setting points within standard tolerance. 


GASTONIA Card Screens, like all other GASTONIA 
Products, are precision-built from the finest materials 
by highly skilled workmen having many years of 
practical experience. 
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HARRIS HEAVY DUTY LUG STRAPS AND HOLD UPS 


All Canvas Lug Straps and Lug Strap Hold Ups are made 
of the best quality materials we can buy, put together 
with the best workmanship. Lug Straps are available with 
or without plugs.in 1° increments from 8 to 18 inch 
lengths and in 12 and 2 inch widths. Partial or full 
leather lining available te suit requirements. Lug Strap 
Hold Ups available in all standard sizes in either canvas, 
leather or hairon leather. 


RICE DOBBY CHAIN COMPANY 


MILLBURY, MASSACHUSETTS 
Southern Representatives 
R. E. L. Holt, Jr. Associates, Inc. 
; P. O. Drawer 1319 
1910 Wendover Avenue 


Greensboro, N. C. 
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an early date to discuss the framework necessary to bring 
about this important step in the long range objective of 
having a single organization to co-ordinate the co-operative 
activities of the two groups. 


Poole Named To Head Texas Cotton Mfrs. 
Dan H. Poole of Sherman (Tex.) Mfg. Co. has been 


elected president of the Texas Cotton Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. Other officers named 


a recent meeting of the 
include George Blackburn, 
Guadalupe Valley Cotton Mills, Cuero, Tex., vice-prest- 
dent; and Claude Mast, Brenham ( Tex.) Cotton Mills, sec- 
retary -treasurer. 


association in Dallas. Tex.. 


Guest speakers at the meeting included L. G. Hardman 
Jc., president of Harmony Grove Cotton Mills, Commerce, 
Ga., newly-elected president of the American Cotton Man- 
ufacturers Institute; Robert C. Jackson, A.C.M.I. executive 
vice-president; and F. Sadler Love, A.C.M.I. secretary. 


—— 


A.A.T.C.C. Booklet On Careers in T. C. 


The A.A.T.C.C. is going ahead with publication of a 
flyer and booklet aimed at interesting high school students 
in careers in textile chemistry. The national council appro- 
priated $2,500 for preparation of the two items. The lit- 
erature is expected to be ready for mailing soon. It is 
planned to have 50,000 copies of a flyer for general dis- 
tribution prepared. Inquiries for further information would 
be supplied with a 16-page booklet giving more detailed 
information. 


Market Research Conference, May 28-29 
How can market research best be used to build bigger 


and stronger consumer markets for cotton and textiles in 
general? The answer to that question will be sought at a 
Textile Market Research Conference, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Cotton Council in New York, May 28-29. 


In announcing the conference program, William Rhea > 


People Who Dress Well—Do Well 


Robert T. Stevens, president of J. P. 
Stevens & Co. Ine., told the Greater 
Charlotte Textile Club early this month 
that there are many indications that 
the textile industry is getting to the 
point of a turning for the better. For 
one thing, he said, the national econ- 
omy is moving upward, with the gross 
national product at a new high rate. 
Customers’ inventories are low, and 
production has been curbed by liquida- 
tion and curtailment. Apparel sales are 
also improving at the consumer level, 
he pointed out, with more people putting more of their dis- 
posable income into apparel. 

He described the present situation in the industry as a 
passing phase and reminded that the industry has weathered 
many such periods in the past. 

As for better days, they can be quicker in coming, he said, 
with a littl promotion on the part of the textile industry. 
“Sloppiness in dress,” he said, “is too generally accepted in 
America today. ... We can and should vigorously promote 


Robert T. Stevens 


the entire textile industry by calling for a better dressed 
America. The public is long since ready for such a program.” 
He suggested that such a program should adopt a slogan, and 
offered one himself: “People who dress well—do well.” 
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Blake, the council's executive vice-president, said the two- 
day meeting will be in the nature of a “creative workshop’ 
designed to explore opportunities for using marketing re- 
search in selling more textiles. “The time has come,” Mr. 
Blake said, “when the best brainpower in the industry 
should be focused on developing answers about how to 
make consumers ‘need’ more textile products.” 

Mr. Blake pointed out that the prime interest of the 
council ts to increase the consumption of cotton. Conse- 
quently, the council shares the concern of all fibers over the 
lagging growth of textile markets, the inroads being made 
by non-textile materials, and the technological changes and 
social trends which point toward less textile usage in the 
future rather than the necessary growth needed to main- 
tain a healthy textile industry. 

‘The accent of the Textile Market Research Conference 
will be on stimulating interest and thinking from which 
about whether textile markets 
can be expanded and if so, how. The nature of those an- 


concrete answers will emerge 


swers, in turn, will provide the basis for future action by 
the cotton industry and by others concerned with expanding 
textile markets,’ Mr. Blake said. 

Leaders from the textile trade, from other industries, 
and from government will present their views to the con- 
ference on how market research can be used as a tool for 
measuring market potentials and for pinpointing opportuni- 
ties for textiles. 

The keynote address will be delivered by the Hon. Wal- 
ter Williams, Under Secretary of Commerce, 
evaluate the economic outlook for the U. §S 


who will 


and will dis- 


cuss markets of the future. Case histories showing the direct 


application of market research tec hniques will be discussed 
by J. Emmet Judge, merchandising and product planning 
Edsel Division. Ford Motor Co.. and by E. M. 


Strauss Jr., manager, Commercial Research Division, Alum- 


manager, 
inum Co. of America. 

Ways of adapting market research methods to textiles 
will be explored by W. E. Clark, vice-president and general 
S. Rubber Co.: O. V. Wells, 
Agricultural Marketing Service, U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture; 
Arthur D. Little Inc., 

~The Psychology of Consumer Acceptance’ will be the 
subject of a talk by Dilman M. K. Smith, vice-president, 
Opinion Research Corp., 
search Park. Harry C. 


merchandise department, Ae 


manager, textile division, U. 
administrator, 
and John Walsh, senior associate, 


consulting firm. 


and president of Princeton Re- 
Mills, vice-president in charge of the 
. Penney Co., will speak at a 
How to Sell More 


The market research program of the raw cotton 


luncheon session on “The Challenge 
Textiles. 
industry, which is conducted by the National Cotton Coun- 
cil, will be explained in detail by Frank McCord, market 


and M. K. Hosne Jr., 


research director, the council's chief 
economust. 

The conference will conclude with an open discussion 
period which will provide the opportunity for textile lead- 
ets to present ideas on how markets for their products can 
be strengthened and expanded. General conference chair- 
man will be F. E. Grier, president, Abney Mills. Session 
chairmen will be: C. A. Cannon, president, Cannon Mills; 
J. Marshall Cole, president, National Association of Fin- 


LAN-NYL-BOND 


Nylon 
pinning 


for Increased, and more uniform spindle 


speed e Improved quality of product e 
Less power consumption e Longer life. 


Woven from 100% Spun Nylon and made endless 
with a bond that will never break. 


Made in the South by Southern Weaving Co., 
Greenville, §. C. Guaranteed to be Equal or Better 
than any other Nylon Tape. 


NOW |! « brand new, vastly improved, 


easy to use, high-speed, fireproof 


BONDING MACHINE 


skilled 


Precision made with quality materials .by 
mechanics. Takes only 30 seconds to bond. 
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Costs less than other Nylon Tapes. Prices on re- 
quest. Write for free sample. 


OLIVER D. LANDIS, INC. 


TNS Queens Seed Charlotte 7, North Coroline 


tein 
eter Las, 1404 N. Elam Ave., 
South Carolina Agent 
Fred E. Antley, P.O. Box 802, Greenville, S.C. 


Roller Type tenter clips are NOT new 
Maw Roller Clips have set performance stand- 


ards for 15 years. 

Mew No. 11 Tenter Clips in use total more than 
half a million — giving perfect results 
wherever installed. 

M&W No. 11 Roller Clips have set the production 
pace — up to 250 yards per minute — for 
years. 

Ma W) hos specialized in engineering, refining 
and manufacturing Roller Clips since 1940. 

Mew Clips have all attributes needed for re- 
duced maintenance cost, efficient opera- 
tion, cloth protection, long chain life, 
precise performance. 

Maw Clips are engineered for every type of 

operation, equipment and fabric. 
When buying new or replacement tenter 
chains, remember these facts and invest 
in a thoroughly tested, tried and true, 
product. 


“There are no weak links in an 


M & W Tenter Clip Chain” 


Send for complete data 
. no obligation 


MARSHALL and WILLIAMS CORPORATION 


PROVIDENCE, R. |. * GREENVILLE, S.C. * NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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ishers of Textile Fabrics; William E. Reid, president, Riegel 
Textile Corp.; and Robert C. Jackson, executive vice-presi- 
dent, American Cotton Manufacturers Institute. 


Campbell, Taylor To Receive Honorary Degrees 


Two distinguished, world-traveled former professors of 
textiles at Clemson College will be honored at the school’s 
commencement ceremonies June 2. Honorary Doctor of 
Textile degrees will be conferred upon Dr. Malcolm Eu- 
gene Campbell, dean, North Carolina State College School 
of Textiles, and Fred Taylor, retired agricultural commis- 
sioner for the State Department. 

Dr. Campbell, a graduate of the New Bedford Textile 
Institute in 1922, joined Clemson in 1923 as an instructor 
and became an assistant professor in 1925. He received a 
B. $. in textile engineering from Clemson in 1930. In 1926 
he entered cotton fiber and spinning research work for the 
U.S.D.A., where he served until 1943 as senior cotton tech- 
nologist in charge of fiber and spinning laboratories in 
South Carolina. Mississippi, Texas and Washington, D. C 
During this period he completed 11 foreign assignments in 
15 countries in Europe, Asia and South America. He served 
as a member of the Technical Industrial Intelligence Com- 
mittee in Germany and England during 1945 and was 
chairman of the U. S. Textile Deans Group in England 
during 1949. 

In South America he served as an advisor to the Brazil- 
ian government on research and education in 1950, and 
assisted in the establishment of the textile education pro- 
gram at the Peru National University in 1955. At the 
request of the president of Turkey last year, he became 
consultant to the textile industry of that country. He was 
formerly a consultant to the Pakistan Institute of Cotton 
Research and Technology. 

Dr. Campbell was appointed dean of the School of Tex- 
tiles at North Carolina State College in 1943. He is a 
former chairman of the raw cotton committee, American 
Society for Testing Materials, and a former president of 
the National Council of Textile Education (1946). He 
has appointments to the Cotton Utilization Research Panel, 
U.S.D.A.; the National Academy of Sciences and National 
Research Council; and is listed in Who's Who m America. 
American Men of Science, Who's Who in Education and 
World Biography. 

Mr. Taylor, who returned to Clemson following retire- 
ment from 40 years federal service in 1948, is also a grad- 
uate of New Bedford Textile School. He taught there for 
six years and at Clemson from 1908 to 1912, when he 
joined the U.S.D.A. as a cotton technologist. Under his 
direction, the U. S. developed the Universal Standards for 
grade and staple of American cotton throughout the world. 
He gained wartime prominence in 1917 by designing the 
first successful cotton fabric for airplane wings. This ‘‘im- 
possible” discovery offset a drain on resources, which threat- 
ened the nation when increased plane production was im- 
perative. 

Mr. Taylor interrupted his government career in 1919 
to become cotton department manager for Firestone Tire & 
Rubber in Akron, Ohio, and later general manager at 
Fall River, Mass. He returned to Washington in 1930 to 
serve as agricultural commissioner for the State Department 
in Japan and China (1930-35) and in 15 European coun- 
tries (1935-39). In 1940 he was named to the War Indus- 
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tries Board to supervise allocation of American cotton on 
war contracts. Cotton marketing duties took him back to 
Europe in 1944 and 1947 and to Asia in 1946. 

Last year, Mr. Taylor and Dr. Campbell received honor- 
ary Master of Science degrees simultaneously at New Bed- 
ford Textile Institute. Dr. Campbell also received the Doc- 
tor of Textiles degree from the Philadelphia Textile Insti- 
tute last June. 


Milliken Offers College Fund Matching Plan 


Roger Milliken, president of Deering, Milliken, has 
opened his second fund-matching offer to alumni of 
Wofford College, Spartanburg, S. C. Mr. Milliken’s first 
offer was to give $1,000 for every percentage point by 
which the total of contributing alumni was increased. 
Alumni of the school responded with contributions total- 
ing $53,772 and a new record of 74.4 per cent contribut- 
ing. Mr. Milliken contributed $62,000. 

This year he has given alumni until Dec. 31 to take 
advantage of his second offer. When the percentage of 
alumni who contribute reaches 40 per cent, he will give 
$10,000. For every percentage point above 40, he will give 
another $1,000, and for every dollar above $53,772, he 
has pledged to contribute $2. 


National Starch Scholarship 


National Starch Products Inc. has announced the estab- 


lishment of the Alfred A. Halden Memorial Scholarship 


which has the stated purpose of assistance to senior high 
school teachers in completing further studies and to make 
them more proficient teachers. The scholarship is open to 
all teachers in the Plainfield, N. J., High School. The 
company's research laboratories and one of its manufactur- 
ing plants are located in Plainfield. 


- 


New Fibers From Tree Bark And Needles 


Two chemists working in the field of silvichemistry re- 
ported last month the discovery of a new synthetic 
fiber based on the conversion of waste liquors from chemi- 
cal cellulose production. Dr. Louis H. Bock and James K. 
Anderson of Rayonier Inc., chemical cellulose producer, 
told a meeting of the American Chemical Society at Miami, 
Fla., of their investigations into the complex realm of 
lignins, an essential wood component, that yielded new 


Working on a new product or 
machine that requires special rub- 
ber parts? Let our engineers help 
you solve your problem. 


We have experience in manufac- 
turing rubber parts for the Textile 
Industry—can make parts resist- 
ant to both grease and ozone. 


DIATOR SPECIALTY CO. 
CHARLOTTE, N.C. 


BUSINESS MAGAZINE 


Here's your opportunity to meet Laurel's 
brand-new LANOLIN FINISH LPX. Just 
developed and mill tested by Laurel, it's 
especially adaptable to hosiery application— 
being compatible with other commonly used 
finishing agents, and providing ample lubrication 
in subsequent boarding operations. An anionic 
product—exhausting completely under proper 
conditions—it is particularly suitable for use 
for a long bath. LANOLIN FINISH LPX 
gives a real boost to your peace of mind! 
Produced from the finest quality lanolin, it will 
not develop those strong odors characteristic 
of inferior products. It imparts a ‘soft, smooth 
dry hand to your goods, instead of the sticky 
hand often associated with lanolin. If you're 
hosiery processor—either of ladies’ hose or 
half hose—write TODAY for a sample and 
try it yourself. We know you'll like 
LANOLIN FINISH LPX 


ANTIFOAM GC is just what you need to 
purge your processing headaches. Fast-acting and 
stable, it's ever-ready to cut effectively all 
excessive foaming. And, you no longer need 
worry about separation or variation of 
concentration within the drum. A silicone 
product — offered in dispersed form—it's 
compatible with almost any type of finishing 
bath. You'll find that Laurel's ANTIFOAM 
GC, whether used in slasher boxes, emulsion 
troughs, dye boxes, or kiers, is surprisingly 
effective. Add it directly to the bath, spray it 
over the foam as it forms, or use it in any way 
that's most convenient to your process. Dilute 
it to form a stable stock solution or use 
as is. Readily dispersable, just add till foam 
disappears. Its dispersions assure a clean bath 
no accumulations of oily scum. Help yourself 
to better processing with ANTIFOAM GC... . 
Write TODAY for your sample. 


SOAP MANUFACTURING CO.. 
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Longer, Service with 
MANHATTAN RUBBER COVERED ROLLS 


Advanced developments in roll cover compounds make 
Manhattan Rubber Covered Rolls last longer and reduce 
machine downtime for replacement. An inseparable bond 
of rubber to metal core, exclusive with Manhattan, 
eliminates roll failures. Rolls won’t harden, crack 
or corrugate. 


Modern facilities and superior workmanship at Manhattan 
assure permanent, uniform density under all —— 
conditions ... and accuracy of dimension within .002”’ 

Let an R/M roll covering specialist show you how you 
can get trouble-free service ... “More Use per 


Dollar’... with Manhattan Rubber Cov ered Rolls. 


RUBBER LINED TANKS, PIPE AND FITTINGS 
RUBBER AND ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 


Textile Roll Covering Plants at 
N. Charleston, $.C., Passaic, N.J. 


RAYBESTOS-MANHATTAN, inc. 


LIVINGSTONE COATING CORP. 


Teflon Coating* & Teflon* Coated Glass Fabric 
CORROSION 


Engineering, Surveys, Analyses, Specifications, 
Applications, Materials 

SANDBLASTING METALLIZING 

TANK LININGS WATERPROOFING 


*Reg. Du Pont Trade Mark 


709 W. 3rd St. P. 0. Box 8282 CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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polyester fibers “somewhat similar to those currently being 
marketed.” 

Their report revealed that useful synthetic fibers could 
be obtained from lignin sources usually sloughed off 
cellulose and paper pulp production or retained only to 
fire a mill's boilers. Thus new conservation gains might be 
expected as higher utilization of the entire tree becomes a 
possibility. 

The scientists reported that the new polyester fibers are 
based upon vanillin converted to protocatechuic acid which 
also is obtainable from both the bark and the needles of 
the Western hemlock. Dr. Bock said that the new fibers 
revealed tensile strengths as high as 4.4 grams per denier 
and high melting points of 419° F., and they also displayed 
good dyeing properties and very low water absorption. He 
added that these new polyesters, as yet unnamed and still 
possessing some ‘bugs,’ may be considered to be in a 
stage of development similar to nylon’s in the mid-1930s. 

Vanillin, the first component in creating the fibers, comes 
from lignin wastes of chemical cellulose production. In 
cellulose production such as Rayonier’s, one pound of lignin 
becomes available for each two pounds of cellulose—the 
basic raw material for over 500 consumer end-products; 
among them—-rayon, acetate, cellophane, tire cord, film, 
sponges, several leading plastics. Thus a tremendous source 
of low-cost, replenishable chemical raw material is on tap, 
as Rayonier alone has a total lignin capacity approaching 
some one billion pounds a year at its eight plants in the 
U.S.A. and Canada lignin for about 65,000,000 
pounds of the mew fiber a year. Rayonier as a basic raw 
material producer has no interest in .producing the fiber, 
but might consider marketing the protocatechuic acid. Dr. 
Bock declared that if the fiber can be perfected, the world’s 
textile industry might then have access to another contin- 
uous and easily replenishable source of low-cost raw ma- 
terial. 


A.A.T.C.C. Activities 


The Piedmont Section of the American Association of 
Textile Chemists and Colorists will hold its annual Summer 
outing at the Mayview Manor, Blowing Rock, N. C., June 
7-9. The golf tourney will start on Friday afternoon. Win- 
ning scores will be determined by the Callaway handicap- 
ping system for both men and women. A special program 
has been arranged on Saturday morning for the ladies not 
participating in the golf tournament. 


South Central Technical Session 


Fredrich McKenna, research associate of the Institute of 
Textile Technology, was the chief speaker at the technical 
session of the South Central Section of the A.A.T.C.C. 
meeting in Chattanooga, Tenn., in early May. Mr. Mc- 
Kenna told the group that dyeing time and efficiency can 
be enhanced through the use of ultrasonics and that this 
type of treatment holds great promise for textile wet pro- 
cessing. J}. C. Whitt, Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., was 
chairman of the meeting at which Mr. McKenna spoke on 
“The Use of Ultrasonics in Dyeing and Wet Processing.” 

George O. Linberg, who is the national president of the 
A.A.T.C.C., was the speaker at the banquet which followed 
the technical session. He told the group that the newly 
appointed archives committee has arranged for space at 
the Boston convention in November so that the various 
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sections might display some of their interesting and signifi- 
cant documents. Mr. also reported that, . “Today 
we afe operating on an annual budget of one-quarter of a 
million dollars. Our association has arrived at the forefront 
as a spokesman for the textile chemicals and dyestuff 

dustry.” He warned the members, ‘We must keep pace 
with the fast-moving development of new synthetic fibers, 
new processes and new techniques to see that our test 


Linbreg 


methods meet current needs.” 


Gold And Silver Dominate Metallic Yarns 


Metlon Corp. reports that a recent survey among domes- 
tic weavers. about the use of 
color in metallics showed that more than 95 per cent of 


knitters and manufacturers 


the consumption was in the two standard metallic colors, 
gold and silver. The balance, a little less than five per cent, 
represented all other colors, and even this small percentage 
was made up largely of the Christmas red,. blue and green. 
A similar poll among department store buyers gave results 
which paralleled this opinion and further emphasized the 
importance of gold and silver. 

An additional poll among the large number of foreign 
countries recently represented at the World Trade Fair at 
the New York Coliseum indicated that of the many who 
showed metallic-woven fabrics designed and produced in 
their countries, none used anything but gold and silver. No 
colored metallic yarns appeared in any of the fabrics at 
this international exhibit, verifying domestic reports. The 
consensus of foreign manufacturers agreed with the domes- 
tic.conclusion that the only important demand was for gold 
and silver, 

Among all who were questioned, there was a strong indi 
cation that gold and silver metallics have become a staple 
in textiles of all types and that the demand in these stand- 
ard colors will continue to grow. 


T.Q.C.A. Fall Meeting 


The Fall meeting of the Textile Quality Control Associa- 
tion will be held at the Barringer Hotel in Charlotte, N. C. 
on Sept. 19 and 20. Technical sessions will be held Thurs- 


day afternoon and Friday morning of these dates. The 


We keep many standard DIAMOND FINISH 
ring styles in stock. Our aim is to 

speed partial shipment to you immediately, 
and then keep the balance of your order 
coming along as fast as you need them. 


WHITINSVILLE 
SPINNING RING CO. 


FINISH 


Rep. for the Carolinas & Va.: 
For Alo., Go., & Tenn 


W. K. SHIRLEY, P.O. Box 406. Belmont, N. C. 
PC. EVERETT, 369 Meadowbrook Dr. NE, Atlanta 


GOLDEN WEB GIFT BOX—This Golden Web gift box won 


honorable mention in the 1957 Set-Up Paper Box Com- 
petition sponsored by The National Paper Box Manufacturers 
Association. Made for Cannon Mills Co. by Fair Martin Boxes 
Inc. of Concord, N. C., the box features carefully laminated 
gold webbing on a white lid wrap with the striking addition 
of two gold ribbons. A shimmering effect on the lid is em- 
phasized by a gold foil base. 
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CHEMICALS 
FOR COTTON 
FROM 
SOLVAY 


CAUSTIC SODA 
HYDROGEN PEROXIDE 
SODA ASH 
CHLORINE 
SODIUM BICARBONATE 
SODIUM NITRITE 
POTASSIUM CARBONATE 
AMMONIUM CHLORIDE 
CAUSTIC POTASH 
ORTHODICHLOROBENZENE 
CALCIUM CHLORIDE 


SOLVAY 


SOLVAY PROCESS DIVISION 
ALLIED CHEMICAL & DYE CORPORATION 
61 Broadway, New York 6, N. Y. 


Boston * Charlotte * Chicago * Cincinnati * Cleveland 
Detroit * Houston * New Orleans * New York ¢ Philadelphia 


Pittsburgh * St. Louis * Syracuse 


KENTEX 

TEXTILE 
APRONS 


® Custom-built aprons of 
bark or chrome tanned 
leather, for all cypes of 
long draft spinning 
aod card room 
machinery. 


Precision made 

by skilled craftsmen 
with over 25 

years’ experience. 


TEXTILE APRON 


SCOTT TESTERS, INC. 


Main office, Providence, R. I. 


Rep. for Ga., N.C., 8.C., JOHN ELINCE 
304 West Forest Ave., N. Augusta, S. C. 


SCOTT TESTERS 
(SOUTHERN), INC. 
P. O. Box 834, Spartanburg, 8. C. 
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Write for free samples. 


association's banquet will be held Thursday evening. The 
program chairman for the meeting is William Esslinger of 
Orr Mills and his assistant program chairman is W. A. 
Thomason Jr. of Thomason Textile Service. 


Chemstrand To Sponsor TV Series 


Beginning in September, The Chemstrand Corp. will 
launch a top-flight, new situation comedy series starring 
Joan Caulfield and featuring Marion Lorne, titled “Sally,” 
over the N.B.C. television network, 7:30 Sunday nights 
According to Bernard F. Bertland, director of advertising, 
merchandising and promotion, the weekly show, now set 
for the prime Sunday night time spot, marks the most ex- 
tensive use of national network programming yet under- 
taken to promote end-use textile products by a major fiber 
producer. The show is part of Chemstrand’s continuing 
program of planned promotion for its products. The new 
series is expected to be especially effective in promoting 
such home furnishings as Acrilan carpets and blankets. The 
show will have a 92.5 per cent coverage of all TV homes 
in the U. S. Thus Chemstrand products can be seen in 
over 36,350,000 homes every week. 


No Tests Seen On State Sign Laws 


An official of the Justice Department has said no court 
action is expected to be taken against state laws aimed at 
Japanese textiles since there is little evidence of com- 
pliance or enforcement of the statutes. Several Southern 
states passed laws last year requiring retailers offering 
Japanese textile products for sale to display signs prominent- 
ly to the effect that the goods were imported from Japan. 

The same official, however, emphasized that the Justice 
Department would continue its “watch and wait’’ atti- 
tude, and he indicated that appropriate action would be 
taken should anybody be hurt and something could be 
gained by filing a suit against the laws. He said he thought 
there was little doubt that the laws would be ruled un- 
constitutional should they ever be tested. 


Graduate Research Projects Up At Clemson 


Seven projects, as many as the combined number in all 
previous years, are being completed this Spring in the 
graduate research program of the Clemson College Schoo! 
of Textiles. This is viewed by the department of textile 
chemistry, which conducts the research, as an indication of 
growing interest in the increasingly complex field. New 
fibers, new dyeing and finishing techniques give impetus 
to the value of continuing research. 

Clemson awards the Master of Science degree in textile 
chemistry, and is unusual in offering an undergraduate 
thesis requirement. The undergraduate plan serves as an 
introduction to the fundamentals of research procedure for 
textile chemistry students planning graduate school work. 

Currently, leading project research involves a method 
for improving strength, anti-shrinkage and dyeing in wool 
by a new-type molecular cross-linking; a new series of modi- 
hed starches for use as permanent finishes, and new proper 
ties in starch and cellulose from a unique epoxide-type 
secretion. Studies are being made of practical effects of a 
new silicone compound on cotton and wool; light on a 
resin-pigment treated fabric, and cellulose with various viny! 
compound, in developing a modified cellulose. 
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National Safety Awards 


The National Safety Council has announced the win- 
ners in the national safety contest held for 1956. Twenty- 
eight of the 218 firms participating in the contest had perfect 
records. The participants represented a total of 453,128,000 
man-hours of work. 

The Division I Group A winner was The B. F. Good- 
rich Co.'s Martha Mills of Silvertown, Ga. Martha Mills 
had a perfect record for the 12 month contest. Second and 
third place were taken by Tallassee (Ala.) Mills with a 
frequency rate of 0.24 and Firestone Textiles Inc. of 
Gastonia, N. C., with a rate of 1.03, respectively. The 
average rate for the entire group was 6.18. 

The Division Il Group A winner was The Chemstrand 
Corp., Pensacola, Fla., with a perfect record. The Clover 
(S. C.) Division of The American Thread Co. was runner- 
up and also had a perfect record. Greenwood Mills’ 
Mathews Plant took third place in this group with a fre- 
quency rate of 0.28. The average rate for this group was 
2.48. 

The Du Pont Co.'s textile research laboratory took first 
place in the Division II Group B contest. Callaway Mills 
Co.'s Unity Plant took second place and Kendall Cotton 
Mills’ Oakland Plant took third. All three of the organi- 
zations had perfect records. The average frequency rate for 
this group was 2.69. Ten of the 57 plants in this grouping 
had perfect records for the year. 

The Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Buenos Aires Plant; 
The Graniteville Co., Warren Division; and The Amerotron 
Corp.'s Louise Plant finished one, two and three, respective- 
ly, in the Division Il Group C contest. All three of the 
plants had ‘perfect records as did ten others of the 52 plant 
grouping. The average frequency rate for the entire group 
was 4.94. 

The average frequency rate for all companies in the en- 
tire contest was 4.36. This represents an improvement of 
29 per cent over last years contest average. 


Dow Chemical Announces College Aid Plan 


A new matching grant program of aid to higher educa- 
tion has been announced by The Dow Chemical Co. Effec- 
tive July 1, Dow will match its employees’ contributions to 
educational institutions up to $100 a year per employee. In 
addition, the company announced that it will make approxi- 
mately $300,000 in other funds available to education for 
the 1957-58 academic year as part of its continuing aid-to- 
education program. 

Explaining the matching grant plan, Dr. Leland I. Doan, 
Dow president, said the company believes it ‘‘will tend to 
encourage increased individual support of the nation’s col- 
leges and universities.” The program is open to all regular 
hourly and salaried employees of the company and its 
wholly-owned subsidiaries in the U. S. An employee need 
not have attended the institution he wishes to assist. Em- 


All the World’s a Market for Textiles 


In every corner of the globe there’s a market 
for American textiles. Through years of ex- 
perience, our resident representatives have 
acquired invaluable knowledge in present- 


ing the products of American Mills. 


Combined with full coverage of the Ameri- 
can textile market, this broad service affords 
important distribution for the American 


Mills we are privileged to serve. 


Joshua L. Baily & Co., Ine. 


40 WORTH STREET, NEW YORK 13, N. Y. 


COMPLETE 
SECTION BEAM 
SERVICE 


Beams rebuilt, balanced, refinished. All work guar- 
anteed unconditionally. Also, used and rebuilt beams 
for sale. 


CRONLAND WARP ROLL CO., Inc, 
Lincolnton, N. C. 


Manufacturers of Loom Beams, Comber Lap Pins, Cloth 
Rolls, Warp Rolls, Card Stripper Rolls. 


J. W. Valentine Co., Ine. 
Selling Agents 


1430 Broadway New York, WN. Y. 


Southern Representative 


T. HOLT HAYWOOD 


Clemmons, North Carolina Winston-Salem 8414 
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AT. FACTURING CHEMISTS 


Atlanta, Go. + P.O. Box 123,S$tc.A + Phone Plaza 3-2196 
Marietta, Ga. P.0O.Box92 Phone Marietta 9-4323 


The Nation's largest manufacturer of Sizing Compounds, 
Gums, Waxes, and other kindred products for all warp yarns. 
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TILTON BELTS 
Uniformly Strong 


Eliminate vibration and transmit maximum power with- 
out slippage. 


Constant Length 


stretch and shrinkage 


Practically all taken out of 


factory. 


Flat and Round 


Cord Bands «+ Lickerin Belts 
Belts « Belts for Driving Fiets. 


Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia 


Oliver D. Landis, Inc. 


718 Queens Road Charlotte 7, North Carolina 


North Carolina agent 
V¥. Peter Loftis, Jr.. 1404 N. Elam Ave., Greensboro, N. C. 


Seuth Carolina agent Fred E. Antiey, P. O. Box 802, Greenville, 8. C. 


Georgia-Alabama agent John John Ferguson and Associates, 
Drawer 486, LaGrange, Ga. 


Doffer Belts + Cone 


Exclusive Agents in 


oul 


Bars carried in stock. 


erected. Consulting 
able. 


Highest Quality and Prompt Service 


Souther 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


“Little Pittsburgh” 
©. Bex 10588 


rn 
for steel 


@ Standard Shapes, Plates, Beams, and 


@ Structural Steel — fabricated and 
services avail- 


@ Special Steel Work — Vats, Towers, 
Stacks, Stairs, Windows, Doors, etc. 


Cherlotte, Meorth Ceroline 


FUGITIVE TINTS 


_ WATER TYPE—Does Not Overwet Stock 


Charlotte Chemical Laboratories, in. 


Charlotte, N. C. 
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ployees may make unrestricted gifts or they may specify the 
purpose for which their money is to be spent—-such as 
endowments or funds for faculty and staff salary increases. 
Dow's matching grant is to be used for the same purpose 
as that designated by the employee. 

Dow's over-all gifts to education in the 1957-58 academic 
year will include: (1) $167.150 in grants to 53 institutions 
for graduate fellowships and undergraduate scholarships 
and to two educational foundations for assistance to deserv- 
ing students; and (2) $142,850 in grants to educational 
institutions and foundations, mainly for use in expansion 
and operating programs, and for other educational activi- 
ries. 

Besides these grants in aid the company expects to make 
another $300,000 available to colleges and universities dur- 
ing the next 12 months for specific research projects ex- 
pected to be beneficial to Dow in the chemical field. This 
includes consultative research for the company by college 
faculty members. 


Cotton And Synthetic Consumption 


According to the latest release from the Bureau Of The 
Census, total U. cotton consumption for March 1957 
was 690,627 bales. This represents a gain over February 
1957 during which 648,366 bales were consumed but a drop 


from March 1956 which saw 916,176 bales used. The 
daily average consumption in the U. S. was 34,531 bales 
in March as against 34,218 bales in February 1957 and 


36,647 bales in March 1956. 

Total U. consumption of man-made fiber staple for 
month of March 1957 was 34,236 thousand pounds as 
opposed to 35,564 thousand pounds in February 1957. 
Both of these figures are way below the 42,378 thousand 
pounds which was consumed in March 1956, the release 
said. 

In March 1957 there were 21,516 thousand cotton- 
system spindles in place and 19,985 thousand of them were 
active. February 1957— 21,537 thousand cotton-system 
spindles in place of which 20,161 thousatid Were active. 
There were 21,997 thousand cotton-system spindles in place 
in March 1956 and 20,888 thousand were active during 
the month, according to the Census Bureau release. 

A preliminary estimate of the world cotton supply, in 
thousands of bales, in 1956-1957 is 62,500. The revised 
1955-1956 estimate is 61,900 and for 1954-1955 is 59,200 
thousands of bales. Of these totals the stocks on hand as 
of April 1 of each period is 1956-1957—-23,700; 1955- 
1956—22,300; and 1954-1955—-20,600 thousands of bales. 


Saw 


When William Sprague, grandson of the founder of 
Baltic Mills, Baltic, was wooing Miss Kate Chase, 
he said it not with flowers but with a mile of cotton cloth. 
When she came to visit, Sprague unrolled the cloth from 
the railroad station to his home so that she might walk 
on it. (P. S.—He won the girl.) 


Conn.. 


J. N. PEASE & COMPANY 
Engineers 


1992 E. FIFTH ST. CHARLOTTE, N. C. 
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Fight 


cancer 


and a 
check! 


® 


American 
Cancer 
Society 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


PRIVATE PERSONNEL SERVICE 


‘Headquarters tor the Better ‘Textile 
Positions 
Send resumes for following positions, syn- 
thetic spinning overseers with degrees, pro- 


duction control with cost experience, I. E., 
time study men, textile graduate trainees, 
wool spinning ftoremen textile cost ac- 


countant with upholstery background, wool- 
en card room overseer and many other 
positions for qualified textile personnel 


PROFESSIONAL CONFIDENTIAL 


Contact: J. ARTHUR WHITEHEAD 
Private Personnel Service 

S16 Wilder Bailding Charlotte, N. C. 

At Third and Tryon 


A. Benson (Ben) Davis 


Textile Machinery, Manufacturers 
Agent 
Appraisals and Liquidations 
(Sales Agent for Economy Baler 
Co.) 


P. O. Box 11,112 Phone ED 3.6661 
Chariotte 9, N. C. 


Bex 135 Phene 495 


R. D. GASAWAY 
Textile Machinery 


Specializing in Weaving Machinery 
and Supplies 


CORNELIA, GEORGIA 


On the 


Loom and Warper 
Bearne—Shell Rolls 
. Special Wood Rolls 


TURNER & CHAPMAN 


Box 620 Griffin, Ga. 


BOBBINS — BOBBINS — BOBBINS 


1.400.000 8” Quille—Mostly Draper Fit 
Whitin Medium Spindle 


16.000 5* x 8” Double Head Twister Bobbins 
10.000 5° x 8” Fibre Head Twister Bobbins 


Many Other Sizes 


CHARLES G. STOVER COMPANY 
West Point, Ga. 


POSITION WANTED AS GENERAL OVERSEER 


OR PLANT SUPERINTENDENT. Yarn, twine or 
weaving mill. Practical experience on all phases 
of yarns and twine manufacturing, including tube 
twists and tufting yarns. Sober, dependable. 
alert, energetic, and in good health. Presently 
employed. Reply to Box “‘E. L. K.,"’ care Textile 
Bulletin, P. O. Box 1225, Charlotte 1, N. C 


We Buy — We Trade — We Sell 
Textile Machinery and Supplies 


SOUTHERN MILL SUPPLY 
COMPANY 

Box 83 
Phone: Liberty 6-6553 


Athens, Ga. 


POSITIONS OPEN—-MEN WANTED 


WE CAN PLACE—Cotton mill mer 
(overseas): supt. finishing plant (ray- 
ens: foreign); coating supt.; narrow 
fab. sample and quality control man. 
OVERSEERS for package dyeing; cot- 
ton card. and spin.; and rayon dye. 
and fin. (foreign) 

TIM EB - STUDY-industrial engineers; 
chemists: salesmen: cost accountant; 
Draper loom fixer (So. Am.); loom fix- 
ers; Levers lace mach. fixer: second 
hands and fixers all depts.; jacquard 
puncher 

If available for employment, send us 
in confidence your resume, No fee to 
be paid unless you accept employment 
through our Service. 


Charles P. Raymond Service, Inc. 
Phone: Liberty 2-6547 

294 Washington St. Boston 8, Mass. 
Over 55 Years in Business 


HAVE YOU MOVED? 


If you put off notifying us of your 
change in address it is possible that 
you will miss two copies of TEX- 
TILE BULLETIN. 


Use the form below to tell us when 
you move or plan to move. 


Please PRINT address on envelope 
as TEXTILE BULLETIN has been 
reaching you. 


Now give us the new address 


Circulation Department 
TEXTILE BULLETIN 


P. O. Box 1225 
Charlotte 1, No. Car. 
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Curtis & Marble Machine Co. 
Cutier-Hammer, Inc. — 


You know thosé rare days when 
everything’s right? Air smells good. 
Food tastes terrific. Even the old face 
looks good in the mirror. Today 
can be that kind of day. Just do two 
things. Call yourdoctor for athorough 
medical checkup for cancer. Then 
write out a check—a nice fat one— 
to the American Cancer Society, and 
mail it to “Cancer” in care of your 
local Post Office. 

AMERICAN CANCER SOCIETY 
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Filling Feeler Spring 

for the “Midget” feeler. Double loop on each 
end provides longer life three tensions: 
Tight, medium, heavy 


Cutter Springs (below) 
of 067 tempered stee!| wire for longer life. 
In regular and cone types 


A 


the matter of 


Each type of spring shown here has been PRECISION - ENGINEERED 


t© perform 2 particular function in loom operation 


perform that function beffer chan it had 
@ been done before. Descriptions of the various 2 
Springs indicate im what respects they have been 
modihed, so you can easily see that these HFL | 
Improved Springs, like al! ; 
| 
gre better: because they are better engineered. 5 
Long tite 18 an imtrinsic, builc-in feature of these springs. < 
it assures less Gown time, lower costs. more 
production, Setter quality. 
\ Viterature available on request. 


Rubber Picker Stick Floor Spring has longer life thon outmoded stee! wire 
spring. Special rubber, not affected by oil, does not develop fatique even 
ot 160 picks per minute! 

Debby Pull-Down Spring equipped with swivel hook and eye of much a 
heovier gauge Wire than body of spring. This reduces breckage, guarantee: “4 
longer life, Mode for 10-pound, 4-pound, and 17'/2-pound copacities. 
EXECUTIVE OFFICES & PLANT BS 
H. F. LIVERMORE CORPORATIO BOSTON 34, MASS. : 


ESTABLISHED 188 SOUTHERN DIVISION 


GREENVILLE, S. C. 
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MULTI-CYLINDER SLASHER—An extremely versatile high- 
production slasher doing an outstanding job wherever it is installed . . . on cotton, spun 
and filament synthetics. Superior control of tension throughout 
the slasher, year after year dependable high production, and steam 
economy are the MULTI-CYLINDER’S strong 

points. Teflon coating on entering cylinders make 

it completely applicable to cotton 


and the multiple cylinders permit graduated f 
temperature controls when required 
for synthetic warps. 
Built on heavy machined CAST IRON frames 
~ for rigidity and lone service. 
S 
*® are 
sh 
Your choice of Air-Dri OF Yes, you have a choice with West Point Foundry, ) 
Multi-Cvlinder i because West Point makes both MULTI-CYLINDER ; 
Dus 
uit y Inder In and AIR-DRI Slashers. And both are high producers , 


. . . quality producers. Whether it’s a complete slasher 


ok 
WEST POINT FOUNDRY installation or modernization of present equipment... 


call West Point Foundry . . . specialists in slashers, 7... 
SLASHERS __ ite: 


AIR DRI® SLASHER—A modern hot air slasher second to none 
—<designed, made and serviced by an experienced slasher 
manufacturer located conveniently in the Textile South. AIR-DRI’s 
insulated enclosure provides a clean and comfortable slasher 

room, . . for cotton, worsted, and spun synthetic warps. Made with two 
fans or three fans... for either 5442” or 72” warps. 


WEST POINT 
Foundry & Machine Company 


WEST POINT, GEORGIA 


AIR-DRI1 is a reevistered 
trademark of West Point 
Foundry and Machine Co. 
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